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&c. 


MY DEAR CHILDREN, 


HE little preſent, which is now offered to your 
acceptance, if it have no other value, will at 

leaſt evince the ſincerity and warmth of my affection 
for you. It will ſhew that you have been the objects 
of my fondeſt attention, and tendereſt ſolicitude. 
The buſtle of the town and the anxieties of an 
active profeſſion have, indeed, neceſſarily diverted my 
thoughts, and at times excluded your image from my 
mind; but, like the bird which has been hunted from 
her neſt, my heart has ſoon returned to the place 
where all its pleaſing cares are centered. In our de- 
lightful retirement at Hart-Hil/, every thing around 
me has conſpired to ſuggeſt ideas of your health, 
your happineſs, or improvement. The ſetting ſun, 


5 
the ſhady tree, the whiſpering breeze, or tlie fragrant 
flower, have alike furniſhed ſome tale or analogy, 
which has been applied to your inſtruction. 

When you recolle& theſe Leſſons of Wiſdom and 
Virtue, I flatter myſelf you will aſſociate with them 
the paternal endearments, with which they were de- 


| livered; and that I ſhall live with honour in your 


memories, when forgotten by the world, and moul- 
dering in the duſt. Such immortality I am more 
ambitious to obtain, than all the fame which learn- 
ing or philoſophy beſtows. 2 

Adieu! my dear children. May you be wiſe, 
virtuous, and happy! And hereafter may we meet, 
to part no more, in thoſe regions of the bleſſed, 
where our knowledge and felicity will be for ever 
increaſing; and where we ſhall enjoy together the 
glorious preſence of our common Father, the Parent 
of the univerſe ! 


THOMAS PERCIVAL. 


HART-HILL, near MANCHESTER, 
Auguſt I, 1775. 
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THE PREFACE. 


. 
„ 


| \ S the following Tales and Reflections will fall 
into other hands, beſides thoſe of the author's 
children, for whoſe uſe they were ſolely intended, it 


may be proper to acquaint the reader, that three 


objects of inſtruction have been principally kept in 
view. The firſt and leading one is to refine the feel- 
ings of the heart, and to inſpire the mind with the 
love of moral excellence. And ſurely nothing can 
operate more forcibly, than ſtriking pictures of the 
beauty of virtue, and the deformity of vice; which 
at once convince the judgment, and leave a laſting 
impreſſion on the imagination. Dry precepts are 
little attended to, and ſoon forgotten:* and if in- 
culcated with ſeverity, they produce in youth an 
averſion to every ſubject of ſerious reflection; teach- 
ing them, as Eraſmus juſtly obſerves, virtutem ſimul 
odiſſe et noſſe. 

The ſecond deſign of this little work is to awaken 
curioſity, to excite the ſpirit of inquiry, and to con- 
vey, in a lively and entertaining manner, a knowledge 
of the works of God. On this account, a ſtrict 


® Longum iter per precepta; breve et efficax per exempla. 
| SENECA, 


8 PREFACE. 


attention has been paid to truth and nature. No 
improbabilities are related; and moſt of the narra- 
tions are conformable to the uſual courſe of things, 
or derived from the records of hiſtory. 

The third end propoſed is to promote a more 
early acquaintance with the uſe of words and idioms. 
Theſe being only the arbitrary marks of our ideas, 
ſuch as are moſt proper and expreſſive may be learned 
with no leſs facility than the vulgar and familiar 
forms of ſpeech. | 

It will be acknowledged that thefe are highly- 
intereſting and important objects; but the attainment 
of them muſt depend upon the attention of the learner, 
and the capacity of his parent or tutor to explain the 
terms, point out the analogies, and enforce the re- 
flections which are here delivered. To the younger 
pupil, therefore, every tale that is ſuited to his years, 
ſhould be made a diſtin& leſſon; and a reaſonable 
time allotted for the fulleſt illuſtration of it: and 
when the words, the ſubject, and the moral are 
clearly underſtood, his curioſity concerning whatever 
may be connected with or ſuggeſted by them, ſhould 


be gratified and encouraged. 


Such an early exertion of almoſt every faculty of 
the mind cannot fail to enliven the imagination, 
quicken the apprehenſion, enlarge the underitanding, 


and give ſtrength and ſolidity to the judgment. And 


theſe are the moſt valuable advantages, which can be 
derived from the completeſt education. For ho! of 
what we learn in youth is ſoon Joſt in oblivion; and 
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ſerves only for the exerciſe and improvement of our 
capacities. So limited, indeed, are the powers of 
memory, that every man of letters may apply to 
himſelf, what Dr. Bentley ſaid of Dr. Gooch, with 
a pride diſgraceful to learning, I have FoRGOTTEN 
more knowledge than he POSSESSES. 

The compoiition of Themes generally forms a part 
of the ſyſtem of education in public ſchools. But 
the taſk is always irkſome to boys, and feldom well 
executed by them; becauſe a grave, didactic, and 
methodical diſcourſe is not ſuited to their taſte and 
genius. The writing of tales and fables, with moral 
reſlections, might perhaps be a more uſeful and en- 
tertaining exerciſe; as it would afford a greater Jati- 
tude for invention, would better diſplay the powers 
of imagination, and would produce the happy talent 


ol relating familiar and trivial occurrences with cafe 


and elegance. 
No attention has been 3 to ſyſtem in the ar- 
rangement of the articles contained in this volume. 
They are placed in the order in which they were 
written; and they were written at various times, as 
leiſure allowed, or as the ſubjects of them were ſug- 
geſted, by family incidents, and other fortuitous 
circumſtances. But though the tales are ſeverally 
adapted to certain ages and occaſions, it is hoped 
that their utility will not be confined within ſuch 
preciſe and narrow limits. The amuſements and in- 
ſtructions, even of carly youth, are reviewed in man- 
hood with ſatisfaction aud advantage. And as the 
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ſam ( bjects at different periods of life excite different 
ideas and reflections, the leſſons, which are compre- 
henſible to an intelligent boy of ten, may furniſh 
new matter to him at twenty, and be intereſting to 
others of every age.* | 
Perhaps ſome apology may be thought neceſſary 
for the publication of a work, in many reſpects of a 
private nature, and profeſſedly written by a parent 
for the inſtruction only of his own children. The 
author chooſes not to plead, though he might with 
truth, the ſolicitation of his moſt judicious friends, 
who have honoured his undertaking with their ap- 
probation. He relies on the candour of the public; 
conſcious that he is influenced by no other motive 
than a ſincere deſire to do good. And he flatters 
himſelf that precepts which have flowed from the 
heart, will reach the heart, and produce impreſſions 


on the tender minds of youth, not to be expected 


from the wiſeſt maxims, delivered with coldnefs and 
indifference. 


*I read in Livy,” ſays Montaigne, “ what another man does 
« not; and Plutarch read in him what I do not.“ 
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FATHER's INSTRUCTIONS, 


PART I. 


Hic ſcrigſi, nom Otii Abundantia, fed Amdris erga te. 


Cic. EyisT- 


IDLENESS AND IRRESOLUTION. 


| ORACE, a celebrated Roman poet, relates, 


that a countryman, who wanted to paſs a 
river, ſtood loitering on the banks of it, in the fooliſh 
expectation that a current ſo rapid would ſoon dis- 
charge its waters. But the ſtream ſtill flowed, 
increaſed, perhaps, by freſh torrents from the moun- 
tains; and it muſt for ever flow, becauſe the ſources 
from which it is derived are inexhauſtible. 

Thus the idle and irreſolute youth trifles over his 
books, or waſtes in play his precious moments; de- 


ferring the taſk of improvement, which at firſt is caſy 


to be accompliſhed, but which will become more and. 
more difficult, the longer it be neglected. 


12 A FATHER'S 


CRUELTY TO INSECTS. 


Mz. MzeLMoTH, in one of his elegant letters, in- 
forms his friend, that the ſnails have had more than 
their ſhare of his peaches and nectarines this ſeaſon; 
but that he deems it a fort of cruelty to ſuffer them 
to be deſtroyed. It ſeems to be his opinion, that it is 
no leſs inhuman to cruſh to death a harmleſs inſect, 
whoſe only offence is, that he eats the food which 
nature has provided for his ſuſtenance, than it would 
be to kill a more bulky creature for the ſame reaſon. 
For the ſenſations of many inſets are at leaſt as 
exquiſite as thoſe of animals of more enlarged dimen- 
fions. The millepedes rolls itſelf round upon the 
ſlighteſt touch; and the fnail draws in her horns 
upon the firſt approach of the hand. Such inſtances 
of fenſibility certainly confirm the obſervation of our 
inimitable Shakeipeare, who teaches us that 
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—— © the poor beetle which we tread upon, 
In corporal ſufferance feels a pang as great 
« As when u giant dies.“ 


But whilſt we encourage theſe amiable feelings of 
the heart, we muſt not forget that humanity itſelf 
may be carried to an unreaſonable and even ridicu- 
lous extreme. Mr. Bayle relates that Bellarmine, a a 
Romiſh faint, patiently ſuffered the fleas, and other 
vermin, to prey upon him. We ſhall have heaven, 
ſaid he, to reward us for our ſufferings, but theſe poor 
creatures have only the enjoyment of the preſent life. 
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AFFECTION TO PARENTS, 


AN amiable youth was lamenting, in terms of the 
ſincereſt grief, the death of a moſt affectionate parent. 
His companion endeavoured to conſole him by the 
reflection, that he had always behaved to the de. eaſed 
with duty, tenderneſs, and reſpect. So ] thought, 
replied the youth, whilſt iny parent was living; but 
now I recolle&, with pain and ſorrow, many 'n{tin-es 
of diſobedience and neglect, for which, alas! it is 
too late to make atonement, 


TAKING OF BIRD-NESTS. 


| 1 HAVE found out a gift for my fair; 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed, 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 
She will ſay *tis a barbarous deed. 


For he ne'er can be true, ſhe averr'd, 
Who can rob a poor bird of its young. 
And I loy'd her the more, when I heard 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 
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J have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold, 
How that pity was due to a dove; 
That it ever attended the bold; 
And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love. SHENSTONE« 


ON THE'SAME. 


A BOY, who was a great deſtroyer of neſts, had 
i carefully preſerved one, that he might enjoy the 
4 cruct pleaſure of confining in a cage the poor birds, 
I who had the fame natural right to liberty with him- 
felt, A hungry cat diſcovered the neſt, and devoured 
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the unfeathered brood. The boy bewailed his loſs, 
and vowed revenge upon the cat; not reflecting an 
the many neſts which he had wantonly plundered, 


whilſt the cat was impelled, by the dietates of nature, 


to ſatisfy a craving appetite. 


TENDERNESS TO MOTHERS. 
MARK that parent hen, ſaid a father to his beloved 


| fon. With what anxious care does ſhe call together 


her offspring, and cover them with her expanded 
wings. The kite is hovering in the air, and dis- 
appointed of his prey, may perhaps dart upon the 
hen herſelf, and bear her off in his talons. 

Does not this ſight ſuggeſt to you the tenderneſs 
and affection of your mother? Her watchful care 
protected you in the helpleſs period of infancy, when 
ſhe nouriſhed you with her milk, taught your limbs 


to move, and your tongue to liſp its unformed accents, 


In childhood ſhe has mourned over your little griefs; 
has rejoiced in your innocent delights; has adminis- 
tered to you the healing balm in ſickneſs; and has 
inſtilled into your mind the love of truth, of virtue, 
and of wifdom. Oh! cheriſh every fentiment of 
reſpect for ſuch a mother. She merits y ur warmeſt 
gratitude, eſteem, and veneration, 


FOLLY OF CRYING ON TRIFLING OCCASIONS. 


A Lirrtus girl, who uſed to weep bitterly for the 


molt trifling hurt, was one day attacked by a furious 
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INSTRUCTIONS, 15 


dog. Her cries reached the ſervants of the family; 
but they paid little attention to what they were ſo 
much accuſtomed to hear. It happened, howe er, 
very fortunately, that a countryman paſſed by, who, 
with great humanity, reſcued the child from the 
devouring teeth of the dog. 


| INTEMPERANCE. 


ends when a youth, being at the court of his 
grandfather Aſtyages, undertook one day to be the 
cup-bearer at table. It was the duty of this officer 
to taſte the liquor before it was preſented to the 
king. Cyrus, without periorming this ceremony, 
delivered the cup in a very graceful manner to his 
grandfather. The king reminded him of his omiſſion, 
which he imputed to forgetfulneſs, No, replied 
Cyrus, I was afraid to taſte, -becauſe I apprehended 
there was poiſon in the liquor; for not long ſince, at 
an entertainment which you gave, I obſerved that 
the lords of your court, after drinking of it, became 
noiſy, quarrelſome, and frantic. Even you, Sir, 
ſeemed to have forgotten that you were a king. 
XENOPHON. 


CRUELTY PUNISHED. 


A Pack of ravenous fox-hounds were half ſtarved 
in their kennel, to render them more furious and 
eager in the chace; and were ſeverely laſhed every 
day by a mercileſs keeper, that they might be diſci- 
plige1 to the ſtricteſt obſervance of his looks and 


16 A FATHER'S 


commands. It happened that this petty tyrant en- 
tered the kennel without his ſcourge. The. dogs 
obſerved his defenceleſs ſtate ; and inſtantly flying 
upon him, at once fatiated their hunger and revenge 
by tearing him to pieces. 

Whilſt you pity the unhappy fate of the keeper, 
lament that, in a civilized country, ſuch cruelties 
ſhould be exerciſed, as to give occaſion to it. 


LIBERALITY. 


Y OU have ſeen the huſbandman ſcattering his feed 
upon the furrowed ground. It ſprings up, is 
gathered into his barns, and crowns his labours with 
joy and plenty. Thus the man who diſtributes his 


fortune with generofity and prudence, is amply 


repaid by the gratitude of thoſe whom he obliges, 


by the approbation of his own mind, and the favour 
of Gov. | 


THE PERT AND THE IGNORANT PRONE 
TO RIDICULE. 


A GENTLEMAN, of a grave deportment, was buſily 
engaged in blowing bubbles of ſoap and water, and 
was attentively obſerving them, as they expanded 
and burſt in the ſunſhine. A pert youth fell into a 
fit of loud laughter, at a fight fo ſtrange, and which 
fhewed, as he thought, ſuch folly and infanity. Be 


aſhamed, young man, faid one who paſfed by, of 


your rudeneſs and ignorance. You now behold the 
greateſt philoſopher of the age, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
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INSTRUCTIONS. I7 


inveſtigating the nature of light and colours, by a 
ſeries of experiments, no leſs curious than uſeful, 
though you deem them childiſh and inſignificant. 


COMPASSION TO THE POOR. 


Prry the ſorrows of a poor old man, 

Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan; 

Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bleſs your ſtore. 


Theſe tatter'd clothes my poverty beſpeak, 
Theſe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 


Yon houſe, erected on the riſing ground, 

With tempting aſpect drew me from my road; 
For Plenty there a reſidence has found, 

And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 


Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor! 
Here, as I crav'd a morſel of their bread, 

A pamper'd menial drove me from the door, 
To ſeek a ſhelter in an humbler ſhed. 


Oh! take me to your hoſpitable dome! 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my paſlage to the friendly tomb, 

For I am poor and miſerably old. 


Should I reveal the ſources of my grief, 
If ſoft humanity e' er touch*d your breaſt, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 


And tears of pity would not be repreſt. 


Heaven ſends misfortunes ; why ſhould we repine ? 
*Tis Heaven has brought me to the ſtate you ſec ; 

And your condition may be ſoon like mine, 5 
The child of ſorrow, and of miſery. 
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A little farm was my paternal lot, 

Then like the lark I ſprightly hail'd the mors ; 
But ah!” oppreſſion forc*d me from my cot, 

My cattle dy'd, and blighted was my corn. 


My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is caſt abandon'd on the world's wide ſtage, 
And doom'd in ſcanty poverty to roam. 


My tender wife, ſweet ſoother of my care! 
Struck with ſad anguiſh at the ſtern decree, 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to deſpair, 
And left the world to wretchedneſs and me. 


Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man, 

Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan; 

Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bleſs your ſtore. 


THE SPEAKER, BY DR. ENFIELD. 


PARENTAL AFFECTION. * 


THE white bear of Greenland and Spitzbergen 1s 
conſiderably larger than the brown bear of Europe, 
or the black bear of North-America. This animal 
lives upon fiſh and ſeals, and is not only ſeen upon 


land in the countries bordering on the North Pole, 


but often on floats of ice, ſeveral leagues at fea. 
The following relation is extracted from the Journal 


of a Voyage, for making . towards the 


North Pole. 


Early in the morning, the man at the maſt-head 
of the Carcaſe gave notice that three bears were 
making their way very faſt over the ice, and that they 
were directing their courſe towards the ſhip. They 
had, without queſtion, been invited by the ſcent of 
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the blubber of a ſea-horſe, killed a few days before, 
which the men had ſet on fire, and which was burn- 
ing on the ice at the time of their approach. They 
proved to be a ſhe-bear and her two cubs; but the 
cubs were nearly as large as the dam. They ran 
eagerly to the fire, and drew out from the flames part 
of the fleſh of the ſea-horſe, that remained uncon- 
ſumed, and ate it voraciouſly. The crew from the 
ſhip threw great lumps of the fleſh of the ſea-horſe, 
which they had ſtill left, upon the ice, which the old 
bear fetched away ſingly, laid every lump before her 
cubs as ſhe brought it, and dividing it, gave each a 
ſhare, reſerving but a ſmall portion to herſelf. As 
ſhe was fetching away the laſt piece, they levelled 
their muſkets at the cubs, and ſhot them both dead; 
and in her retreat they wounded the dam, but not 
mortally. 

It would have drawn tears of pity from any but 
unfeeling minds, to have marked the affectionate 
concern expreſſed by this poor beaſt, in the laſt mo- 
ments of her expiring young. Though ſhe was ſorely 


| wounded, and could but juſt crawl to the place where 


they lay, ſhe carried the lump of fleſh ſhe had fetched 
away, as ſhe had done others before, tore it in pieces, 
and laid it down before them; and when ſhe ſaw that 
they refuſed to eat, ſhe laid her paws firſt upon one, 
and then upon the other, and endeavoured to raiſe 
them up: all this while it was pitiful to hear her 
moan. When ſhe found ſhe could not ſtir them, ſhe 
went off, and when ſhe had gotten at ſome diſtance, 
B 2 
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looked back and moaned; and that not availing her 
to entice them away, ſhe returned, and ſmelling round 
them, began to lick their wounds ; ſhe went off a 
ſecond time, as, before; and having crawled a few 
paces, looked again behind her, and for ſome time 
ſtood moaning. But ſti}! her cubs not riſing to fol- 
low her, ſhe returned to them again, and with ſigns 
of inexpreſſible fondneſs, went round one, and round 
the other, pawing them and moaning. Finding at 
laſt that they were cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſed her 
head towards the ſhip, and growled a curſe upon the 
murderers; which they returned with a volley of 
muſket-balls. She fell between her eubs, and died, 
licking their wounds. 

Can you admire the maternal affection of the bear, 
and not fee] in your heart the warmeſt emotions of 
gratitude, for the ſtronger and more permanent ten- 
derneſs, you have ſo long experienced from your 
parents? 
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THE FALLACY OF EXTERNAL APPEARANCE. 


Is there any hidden beauty, ſaid Alexis to Euphro- 
nius, in that duſky ill-ſhaped ſtone, which you ex- 
amine with ſo much attention? I am admiring the 
wonderful propertics, not the beauty, replied Eu- 
phronius, which it poſſeſſes. It is by means of this 
ſtone that the mariner ſteers his trackleſs courſe 
through the vaſt ocean; and without it the ſpices of 
the Eaſt, the mines ot Peru, and all the luxuries which 
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commerce pours into Europe, would for ever have 
remained unknown. The curioſity of Alexis was 
excited, and he was impatient to learn in what won- 
derful manner ſuch advantages could be derived from 
a ſubſtance apparently of ſo little value. This mag- 
net or loadſtone, (for it is known by both names) 
ſaid Euphronius, imparts to iron the property of ſet- 
tling itſelf, when nicely balanced, in a direction nearly 
North and South. The ſailor is, therefore, furniſhed 
with an unerring guide in the midſt of the ocean: for 
when he faces the North, the Eaſt and Welt are 
readily aſcertained, the former lying to his right, and 
the latter to his left hand; and from theſe ſeveral 
points, the ſubdiviſions of the mariner's compaſs are 
formed. The figure of a ſtar, which you ſo often 
draw upon paper, will give you a clear idea of the 
compaſs, Make yourſelf. a maſter of it; and from 
the preſent inſtance of your want of knowledge, learn 
a becoming modeſty in the judgments, which you form 
concerning the productions of nature. The whole 
creation is the workmanſhip of an Omnipotent Being: 
and though we cannot always trace the marks of har- 
mony, beauty, or uſefulneſs ; yet doubtleſs to the eye 
of a ſuperior intelligence, every part of it diſplays 
infallible wiſdom, and uubouuded goodncſs. | 


SELFISH SORROW REPROVEDN. 


IT was a holiday in the month of June, and Alexis | 
had prepared himſelf to ſet out, with a party of his 
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companions, upon a little journey of pleaſure. But 
the ſky lowered, the clouds gathered, and he re- 
mained for ſome time in anxious ſuſpenſe about his 
expedition; which at laſt was prevented by heavy and 
continued rain. 'The diſappointment overpowered 
his fortitude; he burſt into tears, lamented the un- 
timely change of weather, and ſullenly refuſed all 
conſolation. | 

In the evening, the clouds were diſperſed, the ſun 
ſhone with unuſual brightneſs, and the face of na- 
ture ſeemed to be renewed in vernal beauty. Eu- 
phronius conducted Alexis into the fields. The ſtorm 
of paſſion in his breaſt was now tilled; and the ſe- 
renity of the air, the muſic of the feathered ſongſters, 
the verdure of the meadows, and the ſweet perfumes 
which breathed around, regaled every ſenſe, and filled 
his mind with peace and joy. 

Don't you remark, ſaid Euphronius, the delightful 
change which has ſaddenly taken place in the whole 
creation? Recolle& the appearance of the ſcene be- 
fore us yeſterday. The ground was then parched 
with a long drought; the flowers hid their drooping 
heads; no fragrant odours were perceived; and ve- 


getation ſeemed to ceaſe. To what cauſe muſt we 


impute the revival of nature? To the rain which fell 
this morning, replied Alexis, with a modeſt confuſion. 


He was ſtruck with the ſelfiſhneſs and folly of his 


conduct; and his own bitter reflections anticipated the 
reproofs of Euphronius, 
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HONESTY AND GENEROSITY. 


A Poor man, who was door-keeper to a houſe in 
Milan, found a purſe which contained two hundred 
crowns. The man who had loſt it, informed by a 
public advertiſement, came to the houſe, and giving 
ſufficient proof that the purſe belonged to him, the 
door-keeper reſtored it. Full of joy and gratitude, 
the owner offered his benefactor twenty crowns, which 
he abſolutely refuſed. Ten were then propoſed, and 
afterwards five; but the door-keeper ſtill continuing 
inexorable, the man threw his purſe upon the ground, 
and in an angry tone cried, ** I have loſt nothing, 
nothing at all, if you thus refuſe to accept of a gras 
tuity.”** The door-keeper then conſented to receive 
five crowns, which he immediately diſtributed amongſt 
the poor. ROLLIN» 


A GENEROUS RETURN FOR AN INJURY. 


WHEN the great Conde commanded the Spaniſh 
army, and laid ſiege to one of the French towns in 
Flanders, a ſoldier being ill-treated by a general 
officer, and ſtruck ſeveral times with a cane, for fome 
diſreſpectful words he had let fall, anſwered very 
coolly, that he ſhould ſoon make him repent of it. 
Fifteen days afterwards, the ſame general afficer or- 
dered the colonel of the trenches to find a bold and 
intrepid fellow to execute an important enterpriſe, 
for which he promiſed a reward of a hundred piſtoles. 
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The ſoldier we are ſpeaking of, who paſſed for the 

braveſt in the regiment, offered his ſervice, and going 

with thirty of his comrades, which he had the liberty 

to make choice of, he diſcharged a very hazardous 

commiſhon with incredible courage and good fortune. 
Upon his return, the general officer highly commen- 

ded him, and gave him the hundred piſtoles which he 
had promiſed. The ſoldier preſently diſtributed them 
amongſt his comrades, ſaying, he did not ſerve for 
pay, and demanded only that, if his late action ſeemed 
to deſerve any recompence, they would make him an 
officer. And now, (ir, adds he to the general, who 
did not know him, I am the ſoldier whom you abuſed 
ſo much fifteen days ago, and I then told you, I 
would make you repent of it. The general, in great 
admiration, and melting into tears, threw his arms 
around his neck, begged his pardon, and gave him 
a commiſhon that very day. 
RUDE ROLLIN, 


WE TOO OFTEN JUDGE OF MEN BY THE 
SPLENDOUR, AND NOT BY THE MERIT 
OF THEIR ACTIONS. 


ALEXANDER demanded of a pirate, whom he 
had taken, by what right he infeſted the ſeas? By 
the ſame right, replied he boldly, that you enflave 
the world. But I am called a robber, becauſe I have 
only one ſmall veſſel; and you are ſtiled a conqueror, 
becauſe you command great fleets and armies. 
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SILENCE AND RESERVE REPROVED. 


SOPHRON * was frequently the companion of Eu- 
phronius, in his various journeys. He was a youth 
of obſervation, but indulged too much a natural re- 
ſerve of temper. His couſins complained, that he 
who ſo often enjoyed amuſement himſelf, ſhould con- 
tribute ſo little to the general entertainment of the 
family. At firſt they intended to petition Euphronius 
to carry him no more abroad; but a good-natured 
ſtratagem anſwered better the purpoſe of reproof. 
They agreed that each ſhould purſue, for a few days, 
a conduct ſimilar to that of Sophron. One viſited 
the magnificent muſeum of Mr. Lever, at Alkrington; 


another went to a very diverting comedy; and a third 


failed with a party upon the Duke of Bridgwater's 
canal, and viewed all the wonders of that ſtupendous 
undertaking, But when they returned home, the 
cheerful communications of friendſhip were ſuppreſſed; 


and the uſual eagerneſs to diſcloſe all which they had 


ſeen, was converted intg filence and reſerve. No 
ſocial converſe enlivened the evening hours, and the 
ſprightlineſs of youth gave place to mute ſolemnity. 
Sophron remarked the change with ſurprize and ſoli- 
citude. He felt the loſs of that gaiety and unreſerved 
intercourſe, which he ſeldom promoted, but of which 
he loved to participate. And when the deſign of his 
couſins was explained to him, he candidly acknow- 
ledged, and promiſed to amend, his fault, 


* The Author's nephew. 
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CRUELTY TO INSECTS. 


A Certain youth indulged himſelf in the cruel en. 
tertainment of torturing and killing flies. He tore 
off their wings and legs, and then watched, with 
pleaſure, their impotent efforts to eſcape from him. 
Sometimes he collected a number of them together, 
and cruſhed them at once to death; glorying, like 
many a celebrated hero, in the devaſtation he com- 
mitted. Alexis remonſtrated with him, in vain, on 
this barbarous conduct. He could not perſuade him 
to believe that flies are capable of pain, and have a 


right, no leſs than ourſelves, to life, liberty, and en- 


joyment. The ſigns of agony, which, when tormented, 
they expreſs, by the quick and various contortions of 
their bodies, he neither underſtood, nor would attend to. 

Alexis had a microſcope; and he deſired his com- 
panion, one day, to examine a moſt beautiful and 
ſurprizing animal. Mark, ſaid he, how it is ſtudded 
from head to tail with black and ſilver, and its body 


all over beſet with the moſt curious briſtles? The 


head contains a pair of lively eyes, encircled with 
ſilver hairs; and the trunk conſiſts of two parts, which 
fold over each other. The whole body is ornamented 
with plumes and decorations, which ſurpaſs all the 
luxuries of dreſs in the courts of the greateſt princes. 
Pleaſed and aſtoniſhed with what he ſaw, the youth 
was impatient to know the name and properties of 


this wonderful animal. It was withdrawn from the 


magniſier; and when offered to his naked eye, proved 
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to be a poor fly, which had been the victim of his 
wanton cruelty. 


THE HONOUR AND ADVANTAGE OF A CONSTANT 
ADHERENCE TO TRUTH. 


PETRARCH, a celebrated Italian poet, who flou- 
riſhed about four hundred years ago, recommended 
himſelf to the confidence and affection of Cardinal 
Colonna, in whoſe family he reſided, by his candour, 
and ſtri& regard to truth. A violent quarrel occurred 
in the houſhold of this nobleman, which was carried 
ſo far, that recourſe was had to arms. The Cardinal 
wiſhed to know the foundation of this affair; and 
that he might be able to decide with juſtice, he aſ- 
ſembled all his people, and obliged them to bind 
themſelves, by a moſt ſolemn oath on the Goſpels, 


to declare the whole truth. Every one, without 


exception, ſubmitted to this determination; even the 
Biſhop of Luna, brother to the Cardinal, was not 
excuſed. Petrarch, in his turn, preſenting himſelf to 
take the oath, the Cardinal cloſed the book, and 
ſaid, “ as to you, Petrarch, your word is ſufficient.”* 

A {tory ſimilar to this is related of Zenocrates, 
an Athenian philoſopher, who lived three hundred 
years before CHRIST, and was educated in the ſchool 
of Plato. The people of Athens entertained ſo high 
an opinion of his probity, that one day when he 
approached the altar, to confirm by an oath the 


gee the Life of Petrarch, elegantly tranſlated by Mrs. Dobſon. 
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truth of what he had aſſerted, the judges unani. 
mouſly declared his word to be ſufficient evidence. 


SLOTH CONTRASTED WITH INDUSTRY. 


Tur Sloth is an animal of South-America; and is 
ſo ill· formed for motion, that a few paces are often 
the journey of a week; and ſo indiſpoſed to move, 
that he never changes his place but when impelled 
by the ſevereſt ſtings of hunger. He lives upon the 
leaves, fruit, and flowers of trees, and often on the 
bark itſelf, when nothing beſides is left for his ſub- 
fiſtence. As a large quantity of food is neceſſary 
for his ſupport, he generally ſtrips a tree of all its ver- 
dure in leſs than a fortnight; and being then deſtitute 
of food, he drops down, like a lifeleſs maſs, from the 
branches to the ground. After remaining torpid 
ſome time, from the ſhock received by the fall, he 
prepares for a journey to ſome neighbouring tree, to 
which he crawls with a motion almoſt imperceptible, 
At length arrived, he aſcends the trunk, and devours 
with famiſhed appetite whatever the branches afford. 


By conſuming the bark, he ſoon deſtroys the life of | 


the tree; and thus the ſaurce is loſt, from which his 
fire is derived, 
Such is the miſerable ſtate of this ſlothful animal. 


How different are the comforts and enjoyments of 


the induſtrious Beaver! This creature is found in the 
northern parts of America; and is about two feet 
long, and one foot high. . The figure of it ſomewhat 
reſembles that of a rat, In the months of June and 
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July, the beavers aſſemble, and form a ſociety, which 
generally conſiſts of more than two hundred. They 
always fix their abode by the fide of a lake or river 


and in order to make a dead water above and below, 


they erect, with incredible labour, a dam or pier, 
perhaps fourſcore or a hundred feet long, and ten 


odr twelve feet thick at the baſe. When this dike 


is completed, they build their ſeveral apartments, 
which are divided into three ſtories. The firſt is 
beneath the level of the mole, and is for the moſt 
part full of water. The walls of their habitations 
are perpendicular, and about rwo feet thick. If any 
wood project from them, they cut it off with their 
teeth, which are more ſerviceable than ſaws: and by 
the help of their tails, they plaiſter all their works 
with a kind of mortar, which they prepare of dry 
graſs and clay, mixed together. In Auguſt or Sep- 
tember they begin to lay up their ſtores of food; 
which conſiſt of the wood of the birch, the plane, 
and of ſome other trees. Thus they paſs the gloomy 
winter in caſe and plenty. 

Theſe two American animals, contraſted with each 
other, afford a moſt ſtriking picture of the bleſſings of 
induſtry, and the penury and wretchedneſs of floth. 


THE FOLLY AND ODIOUSNESS OF AFFECTATION. 


Lucy. Emilia, and Sophronia, ſeated on a bank 
of daiſies, near a purling ſtream, were liſtening to the 
muſic of a neighhouring grove, The ſun gilded with 
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his ſetting beams the weſtern ſky; gentle zephyrs 
breathed around; and the feathered ſongſters ſeemed 
to vie with each other in their evening notes of gra- 
titude and praiſe. Delighted with the artleſs melody 
of the linnet, the goldfinch, the woodlark, and the 
thruſh, they were all ear, and obſerved not a pea- 
cock, which had ſtrayed from a diſtant farm, and 
was approaching them with a majeſtic pace, and ex- 
panded plumage. The harmony of the concert was 
ſoon interrupted by the loud and harſh cries of this 
ſtately bird ; which, though chaſed away by Emilia, 
continued his vociferations with the confidence that 
conſcious beauty too often inſpires. © Does this 
fooliſh bird, ſaid Lucy, fancy that he is qualified to 
ſing, becauſe he is furniſhed with a ſpreading tail, 
ornamented with the richeſt colours? I know not, 
replied Sophronia, whether the peacock be capable of 
ſuch a reflection; but I hope that you and Emilia 
will always avoid the diſplay of whatever is incon- 
ſiſtent with your ſex, your ſtation, or your character. 
Shun affectation in all its odious forms; aflume no 
borrowed airs; and be content to pleaſe, to ſhine, 
or to be uſeful, in the way which nature points out, 
and which reaſon approves. 


THE PASSIONS SHOULD BE GOVERNED BY REASON. 


SOPHRON and Alexis had frequently heard Eu- 
phronius mention the experiment of ſtilling the waves 
with oil, made by his friend Dr. Franklin. They 
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were impatient to repeat it; and a briſk wind proving 
favourable to the trial, they haſtened one evening to 
a ſheet of water in the pleaſure grounds of Eugenio, 
near Hart-Hill. The oil was ſcattered upon the 
pool, and ſpread itſelf inſtantly on all fides, calming 
the whole ſurface of the water, and reflecting the 
moſt beautiful colours. Elated with ſucceſs the 


youths returned to Euphronius, to inquire the cauſe 
of ſuch a wonderful appearance. He informed them 


that the wind blowing upon water which is covered 
with a coat of oil, ſlides over the ſurface of it, and 
produces no friction that can raiſe a wave, But this 
curious philoſophical fact, ſaid he, ſuggeſts a moſt 
important moral reflection. When you ſuffer your- 
ſelves to be ruffled by paſſion, your minds reſemble 


the puddle in a form. But reaſon, if you hearken 


to her voice, will then, like oil poured upon the 
water, calm the turbulence within you, and reſtore 
you to ſerenity and peace. 


AFFECTION EXTENDED TO INANIMATE OBJECTS. 


A Beautiful tree grew in an open ſpace, oppoſite 
to the parlour windows of Euphronius's houſe in 
Mancheſter, It was an object which his family often 
contemplated with pleaſure. The verdant foliage 
with which it was covered, gave an early indication 
of ſpring ; its ſpreading branches furniſhed an agrec- 
able ſhade, and tempered the heat of the noon-tide 
ſun; and the falling leaves, in autumn, marked the 
varying ſeaſons, and warned them of the approach 
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of winter. One luckleſs morning, the axe was laid 
to the root of this admired tree; and it fell a la- 
mented victim to the rage for building, which depo- 
pulates the country, and multiplies miſery, diſeaſes, 
and death, by the enlargement of great towns. 

You now feel, ſaid Euphronius to Alexis, on this 
occaſion, the force of that good-natured remark of 
Mr. Addiſon, in one of the Spectators, that he ſhould 
not care to have an old {tump pulled up, which 
he had remembered ever ſince he was a child. 
The affections of a generous heart are extended, by 
the early aſſociation of ideas, to almoſt every ſur- 
rounding object. Hence the delight which we re- 
ceive from reviſiting thoſe ſcenes, in which we paſſed 


our youth; the ſchool where our firſt friendſhips 


were formed; or the academic groves in which fair 
ſcience unveiled herſelf to our enraptured view. 
Suetonius relates, that the Roman emperor Ves- 
paſian went conſtantly every year to paſs the ſummer 
in a ſmall country houſe, near Rieti, where he was 
born, and to which he would never add any embel- 
liſhment: and that Titus, his ſucceſſor, was carried 
thither in his laſt illneſs to die in the place where 
his father had begun and ended his days. The em- 


peror Pertinax, ſays Capitolinus, during the time of 
his abode in Liguria, lodged in his father's houſe; 


and raiſing a great number of magnificent buildings 
around it, he left the cottage in the midſt, a ſtriking 
monument of his delicacy. of ſentiment, and great. 
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A TRIBUTE TO FRIENDSHIP; AND A PATTERN 
FOR IMITATION. 

You were lamenting the other day, my dear 
Alexis, the loſs of a beautiful tree, cut down in its 
prime, and when crowned with all its leafy honours. 
Jam now mourning (continued Euphronius) a dis- 
treſsful and untimely ſtroke, which has ſevered from me 
Philander, the counſellor of my youth, and the friend 
and companion of my riper years. He poſſeſſed a ſolid 
judgment, and enlarged underſtanding; and, what is 
rarely found united with them, a lively imagination, 
a quick conception, and refined taſte, His know- 
ledge was rather general and extenſive than profound; 
but his ideas were ſo well arranged, that he had them 
always at command, and could converſe on every 
ſubject with eaſe, propriety, and even maſterly ſkill, 
His pulpit compoſitions were rational, nervous, and 
pathetic; his delivery was manly, animated, and af- 
fecting. Strongly impreſſed himſelf with the divine 
truths of religion, and the ſacred obligations of mo- 
rality, he enforced them on the minds of his audience 
with an energy irreſiſtibly perſuaſive. An afſemblage 
of virtues conſtituted his moral character. His heart 
was tenderneſs and humanity itſelf ; his friendſhip, 
warm, ſteady, and diſintereſted; his benevolence, 
univerſal; and his integrity, inviolate. Nor were theſe 
the untried virtues of retirement; for he was early 
engaged in the active ſcenes of life, and aſſaulted 
with difficulties which required the utmoſt fortitude 
to ſurmount.— He was not deficient in thoſe exterior 
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accompliſhments, which add charms to virtue, and 
\ make goodneſs ſhine with ſuperior luſtre. His manners 
were poliſhed; his addreſs was eaſy and engaging; 
and his converſation fprightly, entertaining, andinſtruc- 
tive. As a gentleman, a ſcholar, a preacher, a com- 
panion, and a friend, he was almoſt without an equal. 
Though my heart bleeds at the recollection of the 
loſs which I have faſtained, yet I feel a pleaſure, my 
Alexis, in bringing to your knowledge the virtues of 
ſuch a character. Venerate the memory, and copy 
the bright example of Philander!* 


The following inſcription was deſigned for the monument of 
Philander ;— 


NEAR THIS PLACE 
LIE 
THE REMAINS 
OF 
THE REVEREND — 


— 


MINISTER OF THIS CONGREGATION. 
TO WHICH ; 
HE WAS ENDEARED 1 
BY * 
A FAITHFUL AND AFFECTIONATE 
DISCHARGE 
OF 
THE PASTORAL OFFICE; 
BY 
His CHEERFUL PIETY, 
UNIVERSAL BENEVOL ENCE, 
EXTENSIVE KNOWLEDGE, 
| AND 
TEMPERATE ZEAL 
FOR 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 
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He DIED JANUARY 22, 1770, AGED 45. 
„HEV! QUANTO MINUS EST, 
© CUM RELIQUIS VERSARI1, 
| * QUAM TUI 
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SCEPTICISM CONDEMNED. 


SOPHRON aſſerted that he could hear the ſlighteſt 
ſcratch of a pin, at the diſtance of ten yards. It is 
impoſſible, ſaid Alexis; and immediately appealed to 
Euphronius, who was walking with them. Though 
J do not believe, replied Euphronius, that Sophron's 
ears are more acute than yours, yet I diſapprove of 
your haſty deciſion concerning the impgſſibility of what 
you ſo little underſtand. You are ignorant of the 
nature of ſound, and of the various means by which 
it may be increaſed or quickened in its progreſs; and 
modeſty ſhould lead you, in ſuch a caſe, to ſuſpend 
your judgment, till you have made the proper and 
neceſſary inquiries. An opportunity now preſents 
itſelf, which will afford Sophron the ſatisfaction he 


| deſires. Place your ear at one end of this long rafter 


of deal timber, and I will ſcratch the other end with 
a pin. Alexis obeyed, and diſtinctly heard the ſound; 
which being conveyed through the tubes of the 
wood, was augmented in loudneſs, as in a ſpeaking 
trumpet, or the horn of the huntſman. 

Scepticiſm and credulity are equally unfavourable 
to the acquiſition of knowledge. The latter anti- 
cipates, and the former precludes, all inquiry, One 
leaves the mind ſatisfied with error, the other with 
ignorance: and both magnify trifles into confirma- 
tions ſtrong as the moſt ſacred proofs. The faſtidi- 
ouſneſs of ſcepticiſm, by an inſtantaneous deciſion, 
rejects truth if combined with adventitious falſchood, 
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The blindneſs of credulity adopts falſchood even as 
a ſanction to truth, 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


EURYBIADES, the Lacedæmonian generaliſſimo 
of the Greek forces employed againſt the Perſians, 
was enraged that Themiſtocles, a young man, and 
the chief of the Athenians, ſhould preſume to oppoſe 
his opinion, and lifted up his cane to ſtrike him. 
Themiſtocles, without emotion, cried out, Strike and 
welcome, if you will but hear me! Eurybiades, ſur- 
priſed at his calmneſs and preſence of mind, liſtened 
to his advice, and obtained that famous victory in the 
Straits of Salamis, which ſaved Greece, and conferred 
immortal glory on Themiſtocles. 


IT IS THE OFFICE OF REASON AND PHILOSOPHY TO 
MODERATE, NOT TO SUPPRESS, THE PASSIONS. 


W HEN the plague raged in Attica, it was par- 
ticularly fatal to the family of Pericles, the celebrated 
Athenian general. But he did not ſuffer himſelf to 
fink under the loſſes he ſuſtained, and even ſuppreſſed 
every emotion of forrow. Nature, however, at laſt 
prevailed: for when Parabus, his only remaining 
child, fell a victim to this dreadful diſtemper, he 
could no longer ſtifle his grief, which forced a flood 
of tears from his eyes, whilſt he was placing the 
crown of flowers, as a funeral rite, upon the head 


of his deceaſed ſon.* Surely Pericles was miſled by 


See Rollin's Hiſtory. 
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falſe principles of reaſon and honour, when he ſup- 
poſed that the tenderneſs of the father would fully 
the glory of the conqueror ! How much more juſt 
was the ſentiment which the emperor Antoninus 
uttered, when Marcus Aurelius was lamenting the 
death of the perſon who had educated him! Suffer 
him to indulge the feelings of a man; for neither philo- 
ſophy nor ſovereignty render us inſenſible! * Permitte 
& zlli ut homo fit: neque enim vel philoſophia, vel 
* imperium, tollit aſfectus!““ f | 


THE LOVE OF FAME. 


FAME is a powerful incitement to attain, and an 
honourable reward of, ſuperior excellence. But the 
paſſion for it ſhould be directed by judgment, and 
moderated by reaſon; or we ſhall be led into falſe 
purſuits, and betrayed into the moſt diſgraceful 
weakneſſes. The wild hero, the filly fop, the 
affected pedant, and the extravagant virtuoſo, fur- 
niſh examples of the miſapplication of the love of 
praiſe. Such characters are contemplated with ſilent 
dilapprobation by the philoſopher; but he laments 
the frailty of human nature, when he ſees men of 


| exalted virtue and abilities anxiouſly courting ap- 


plauſe, and proudly exulting in the acquiſition of it. 
Who can read the Poet's exclamation on his own 
productions, . Exegi monumentum ere perennius ““ 
have raiſed a monument to my glory, more laſting than 


+ Julius Capitolinus. Hor. Od. 3. 
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braſs! without a mixture of pity and difguſt?f And 


do we not feel ſimilar emotions from the inſtances of 
vanity and ſelf- commendation, which abound in the 
writings of the firſt orator and greateſt ſtateſman 
Rome ever produced? So inordinate indeed was 
. Cicero's love of fame, that he ſolicited Lucceius to 
write the hiſtory of his Conſulſhip, and to publiſh it 
during his life-time, that he might be better known, 
and perſonally enjoy his honour and reputation. He 
importunes him not to adhere ſcrupulouſly to the 
laws of hiſtory, but to make a ſacrifice of truth to 
friendſhip, by ſpeaking more to his advantage, than 
perhaps he thought was due.* The great duke of 
Sully appears to have been influenced by the ſame 
culpable weakneſs; for he is ſuſpected, by the editor 
of his works, to have been unwilling to ſuffer his 
Memoirs to be publiſhed in his own name, * per- 
5 ceiving that he could not forbear to give himſelf 
* the honour of the brighteſt part of the reign of 


+ The following epitaph was compoſed for himſelt by Nævius, 
2 poet, whom Cicero, in his treatiſe de Scuectute, quotes with 
reſpect; and who died in exile at Utica, in Africa, in the year oi 
Rome 551. : 
Mortalis immortalis flere fs fret fas, 
Flerent dive camene Nevium Poctams: 
Ttaque paſtquam eſt Orcino traditus Theſauro, 
Oblitei ſunt Rome loquier Latina lingua. 
If Gods the fate of mortals might deplore, 
Each muſe would weep that Nævius is no more: 
All grace of diction with the bard is flown, 
And Rome's ſweet language is in Rome unknown. 
MELMOTH, 
* Ciceronis Epiſt. xii, lib. 5, 
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« Henry IV.; and not caring either to praiſe himſelf, 
& or to loſe deſerved praiſe, he determined to deliver 
ce by others what he could not modeſtly deliver 
* himſelf.” A paſſion for fame like this, inſtead of 
ſupporting virtue, may prove ſubverſive of it, by 
ſtifling the higher principles of morality, which ſhould 
eyer influence the heart, and govern the conduct, 


GRATITUDE AND PIETY. 


ARTABANES was diſtinguiſhed with peculiar 
favour by a wiſe, powerful, and good prince, A 
magnificent palace, ſurrounded with a delightful 
garden, was provided for his reſidence. He partook 
of all the Juxuries of his ſovereign's table, was 
inveſted with extenſive authority, and admitted to 
the honour of a free intercourſe with his gracious 
maſter. But Artabanes was inſenſible of the advan- 
tages which he enjoyed; his heart glowed not with 
gratitude and reſpect; he avoided the ſociety of his 
benefactor, and abuſed his bounty. I deteſt ſuch a 
character, ſaid Alexis, with generous indignation! 
It is your own picture which I have drawn, replied 
Euphronius. The great Potentate of heaven and 
earth has placed you in a world, which diſplays the 
higheſt beauty, order, and magnificence; and which 


abounds with every means of convenience, enjoyment, 


and happineſs. He has furniſhed you with ſuch 
powers of body and mind, as give you dominion over 
the fiſhes of the ſea, the fowls of the air, and the 
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beaſts of the field: and he has invited you to hold 
communion with him, and to exalt your own nature $ 
by the love and imitation of his divine perfections. 7 
Vet have your eyes wandered, with brutal gaze, | 
over the fair creation, unconſcious of the mighty 

hand from which it ſprung, You have rioted in the 
profuſion of nature, without one ſecret emotion of 
gratitude to the Sovereign Diſpenſer of all good; and 
you have lighted the glorious converſe, and forgotten 
the preſence of that Omnipotent Being, who fills all 
ſpace, and exiſts through all eternity. 


ENVY AND DISCONTENT. 


Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landſcape tire the view? 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody vallies warm and low; 
The windy ſummit, wild and high, 
Roughly ruſhing on the ſky; 

The pleaſant feat, the ruin*d tower, 
The naked rock, the ſhady bower 
The town and village, dome and farm; 
Each gives each a double charm.* 


Alexis was repeating theſe lines to Euphronius, $ 
who was reclined upon a ſeat in one of his fields at | 
Hart-Hill, enjoying the real beauties of nature which 
the poet deſcribes. The evening was ſerene, and 
the landſcape appeared in all the gay attire of light 
and. ſhade. A man of lively imagination, ſaid 
Euphronius, has a property in every thing which he 
ſees; and you may now conceive yourſelf to be lord 


* Grongar-lill, by Mr. Dyer. 
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of the vaſt expanſe around us, and exult in the hap- 


pineſs of myriads of living creatures, who inhabit 


the woods, the lawns, and the mountains, which pre- 
ſent themſelves to our view. The houſe, garden, 
and pleaſure- grounds of Eugenio formed a part of 
the proſpect; and Alexis expreſſed a jocular wiſh, 
that he had more than an imaginary property in 
thoſe poſſeſſions. —Baniſh the ungenerous defire, ſaid 
Euphronius; for if you indulge ſuch emotions as 
theſe, your heart will toon become a prey to envy 
and diſcontent. Enjoy, with gratitude, the bleſſings 
which you have received from the liberal hand of 
Providence; increaſe them if you can with honour 
and credit, by a diligent attention to the duties of 
that reſpectable profeſſion for which you are deſigned; 
and though your own cup may not be filled, rejoice 
that your neighbour's overflows with plenty. Honour 
the abilities, and emulate the virtues, of Eugenio; 
but repine not that he is wiſer, richer, or more pow- - 
erful than yourſelf. His fortune is expended in acts 
of humanity, generoſity, and hoſpitality : His ſuperior 
zalents are applied to the inſtruction of his children, 
to the aſſiſtance of his friends, to the encouragement 
of agriculture and of every uſeful art, and to 
ſupport the cauſe of liberty and the rights of 
mankind : And his power is exerted to puniſh the 
guilty, to protect the innocent, to reward the good, 
and to diſtribute juſtice with an equal hand to all. 
feel the affection of a brother for Eugenio; and 
eſteem myſelf ſingularly happy in his friendſhip. 
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COURAGE: 


Bxrasias, a Spartan general, who was diſtin. 
guiſhed for his bravery and generoſity, once ſeized a 


- mouſe; and being bitten by it, ſuffered it to eſcape. 


There is no animal, ſaid he, ſo contemptible, but may be 
ſafe, if it have courage to defend itfelf. PLUTARCH, 


FALSE AMBIT!ON. 


It is a falſe ambition which leads men to aim at 
excellencies, however valuable in themielves, that are 
inconſiſtent with their ſtation, character, or profeſſion ; 
or which, in the acquiſition, mult interfere with other 
purſuits of more importance. Nero neglected all the 


duties of a prince, and waſted his time in painting, 


engraving, ſinging, and driving chariots.* Philip of 
Macedon gave lectures on muſic, and even undertook 
to correct the maſters of it; which led one of them 
to fay, Gop forbid, Sir, that you fhou!d be ſo unhappy 
as to underſtand this ſubject better than I do. But 
Philip himſelf was ſenſible of the like impropriety in 
his ſon; for obſerving that Alexander had diſcovered, 
at an entertainment, too much ſkill in muſic, Are 
you not aſhamed, ſaid he, that you can fing ſo well?F 
Marcus Antoninus expreſſes his thankfulneſs to the 
gods that they had not ſuffered him to make any 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. cap. 3. 


Suetonius informs us, that. the emperor Tiberius uſed to enquire 
of gramnarians, Due mater Hecube ; quod Achillis nomen intey 
pirgines fuit ; quid Sirenes cantare ſint ſolitæ? 

t Plutarch in Vit. Alexand, 
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great proficiency in the arts of eloquence and poetry, 


leſt he ſnould have been tempted to neglect the more 
eſſential qualifications of his imperial office. And 
Tacitus, ſpeaking of his father-in-law, Agricola, ob- 
ſerves with applauſe, that he retained his moderation 
even in the purſuit of knowledge. Retinuit quod 9 
difficillimums ex ſapientia modum.“ 


THE BIGOT AND VISIONARY. 


EUDOXUS was a country clergyman, of learning 
and education: but he had early contracted a taſte 
for controverſial divinity; and as he devoted himſelf 
to ſtudy, and ſeldom mixed with the world, his 
imagination became inflamed with the ideal import- 
ance of certain ſpeculative points of religion, which 
were the objects of his unremitting attention. He 
had compoſed an elaborate treatiſe to prove that 
Jesvs CHRIST, after his crucifixion, actually de- 
ſcended into hell; and as his work was ready for 
the preſs, he wanted only a patron, to whom it might 
be dedicated. The reſpectable character of the Earl 
of „ Whoſe amiable virtues conciliate the love 
and eſteem of all who have the honour to be known 
to him, ſoon determined his choice; and putting his 
manuſcript in his pocket, he ſet out, without delay, 
to viſit this excellent nobleman. His Lordſhip,“ 
ſaid he to himſelf, “will doubtleſs think that I pay 
z very high compliment to him, by placing his name 


Vit. Agricolæ, cap. 4. 
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at the head of a book, in which I have obtained ſuch a 
glorious victory over the daring adverſaries of the moſt 
important doctrine of our holy church. The laurels 

with which my brow will be crowned, cannot fail to 
add new luſtre to the Mæcenas whom I have choſen ; 
and he will with gratitude repay, by ſome ſubſtantial 
emolument, the literary dignity which I ſhall now con- 
fer upon him. My Lord's perſonal intereſt is great at 
court; and his Grace the Duke of -------- will ſecond 
the recommendation of me with all his influence. I 
may therefore ſecurely depend upon the immediate gift 
of a rich benefice. Perhaps one of the golden pre- 
bends of Durham may now be vacant ; but my eye is 
fixed on the chancellorſhip of the dioceſe of Cheſter: 
and though the worthy Doctor, who fills that high 
office, enjoys a found conſtitution and good health, 
from his great temperance, cheerfulneſs, and equa- 
nimity; yet he is far advanced in years, and will ere 
long pay the common debt to nature. This prefer- 

ment will ſoon lead mg to a biſhoprick; and I ſhall 
then be able to accompliſh the great ſcheme of re- 
formation which I have long projected. The king, 
who is a good Chriftian, muft hate all Arians and 
Socinians; and he will heartily concur with me in 
purging the church of hereſy and ſchiſm.” Such 
were the flattering reveries which occupied the mind 
of Eudoxus, whilſt he was journeying towards the 
ſeat of his noble patron. His road lay over the 
foreſt of Delamere; but being loſt in thought, he 
had given the reins to his horſe, which carried him, 
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by taking a wrong path, to the centre of this dreary 
ſolitude. Here he found himſelf, when he awaked 
from the dreams of his imagination. The night was 
coming on; a ſtorm was gathering in the horizon; 
the ſheep-tracks ſo interſected each other, that he 
knew not how to direct his courſe; and he wandered 
for ſome time in the molt diſtreſſing perplexity. At 
length the cloud which threatened him, burſt over 
his head; and he haſtened for ſhelter from the rain 
to a ruinous hovel, which he ſaw at no great diſtance. 
| Fatigued both in mind and body, he ſecured his 
horſe, and laid himſelf on the ground. The hollow 
wind whiſtled around him; and by its lulling in- 
fluence, balmy fleep, the ſweet reſtorer of nature, 
ſtole upon his cloſing eye-lids. At day- break he 
aroſe to encounter freſh ſorrows and diſaſters. The 
firſt object which he ſaw was a goat, tearing in 
pieces his laboured manuſcript. "The miſchievous 
animal had taken refuge, in the night, under the 
ſame tottering roof which ſheltered him; and wilt 
he lay aſleep, had picked the papers out of his pocket. 
Eudoxus flew to ſtop the ravages of this barbarous 
Goth; and collecting his ſcattered fragments, more 
precious than the leaves of the Sybils, he endeavoured 
to put them again into order. But it was impoſſible; 
fo mangled were the ſheets, and the writing ſo much 
effaced by the rain. He had no other copy of his 
work; and he bewailed aloud his own difappoint- 
ment, and the irreparable loſs which the world had 
ſuſtained. His plaintive and elevated voice drew te 
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the ſide of the hovel a ſhepherd, who was going at 
this early hour to unfold the flocks which he tended. 
Endoxus, in an agony of paſſion, cried out to him, 
Your goat has undone me; he has deſtroyed my 
vindication of our Saviour's deſcent into Hades.— 
The honeſt ſhepherd was a ſtranger to the ſubject; 
but he ſaw a gentleman in diſtreſs, whoſe apparel 
beſpoke him to be of a profeſſion, which he had been 
juſtly taught to reſpect. With a generous hoſpita- 
lity, he offered him a ſhare of the homely proviſions 
which his wallet contained; and he conducted him, 
ſeveral miles over the foreſt, into the great road which 
teads to Northwich. In this place Eudoxus ſtayed 
awhile to recruit his ſtrength and ſpirits, and then 
ſet out on his return home; where he long indulged, 
in ſecret, his vexation and ſorrow. 

The ſpeculative doctrines of religion, as they have 
no influence on the moral condn& of mankind, are 
comparatively of little importance. They cannot be 
underſtood by the generality even of Chriſtians; 
and the wiſe, the learned, and the good, have in all 
ages differed, and will ever continue to difter about 
them. An intemperate zeal, therefore, for ſuch 
points of faith betrays a weak underſtanding, and 
contracted heart: and that zeal may juſtly be deemed 
intemperate, which exceeds the value of its object, 
and which abates our benevolence towards thoſe who 
do not adopt the fame opinions with ourſelves. The 
religion of CHRIS H breathes the moſt generous and 
charitable ſpirit, bringing with it peace on earih, and 
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g00d-will to men. And at the ſolemn day of judg- 
ment, our Saviour deſcribes himſelf as demanding of 
the trembling ſinner, not of what church are you a 
member, or what creeds have you acknowledged? 
But have you fed the hungry? Have you clothed 
the naked? Have you viſited the ſick? Have you 
improved thoſe talents which the Deity has beſtowed 
upon you, to increaſe your own felicity, by promoting 
that of your fellow-creatures? 


For modes of faith let angry zealots fight; 
His can't be wrong, whole lite is in the right. 

This obſervation of the poet ſeems to be ſanctioned, 
in its unqualified ſenſe, and full extent, by Cardinal 
Pole, a man equally diſtinguiſhed for probity, reli- 
gion, and learning. Being conſulted by what method 
the obſcure paſſages in St. Paul's Epiſtles might be 
elucidated, he recommended to the reader to begin 
< at the latter end of the Epiſtles, where the Apoſtle 
ce treats of MORALITY, and to PRACTISE what was 
e delivered there; and then to o back to the be- 
“ ginning, where the doctrinal parts are reaſoned on 
ce with great acuteneſs and ſubtilty,*”* 

Eudoxus is an example of the folly and odiouſneſs 
of pride. The pride of wealth is contemptible; the 
pride of learning is pitiable; the pride of dignity and 
rank is ridiculous; but the pride of bigotry is inſup- 
portable. No man, of common ſpirit, will ſuffer 
another to arrogate to himſelf dominion over his 
faith and conſcience. 


* Phillps's Life of Pole, vol. ii. p. 288. 
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The bigot is generally a man of warm and violent 
paſſions. He is therefore likely to be viſionary in 
his ſchemes, and ſanguine in his purſuits. And when 
the mind is occupied by one great object, a thouſand 
leſs circumſtances which are neceſſary to the attain- 
ment. of it are overlooked and neglected. Hence 

* ariſe the frequent diſappointments which occur in the 
worll; eſpecially to men of aſpiring views, or of 
great ardour in buſineſs. 


PERSECUTION. 


LORD Herbert, of Cherbury, relates, that when 
he was at Paris, Father Segnerand, confeſſor to the 
King of France, preached a ſermon before his Majeſty, 
on the Chriſtian duty of forgiving our enemies; but 
that he made a diſtinct on in the objects of forgiveneſs, 
aſſerting that we are bound only to forgive our per- 
ſonal enemies, not the enemies of Gop; ſuch as here- 
tics, and efpecially the profeſſors of the Proteſtant 
religion; whom he urged the moſt Chriſtian king to 
extirpate. 

By the coronation oath in France, the ſovereign 
ſolemnly binds himſelf to execute this ſanguinary 
perſecution. And when Louis XVI. aſcended the 
throne, his enlightened prime miniſter, Mr. Turgot, 
after a vain attempt to change the oath, addreſſed 
an admirable memorial to his royal maſter, in which 


he proved, © that a prince who is convinced of the 
truth of the eſtabliſhed religion, ought to allow, to 
& ſuch of his ſubjects as profeſs a different one, the 
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© moſt entire freedom of ſentiment and of worſhip: 
<« that he is obliged to this toleration by the laws of 
& conſcience, by the rights of nature, by humanity, 
and even by policy: that the more fully a monarch 
believes in the truth of his own religion, and feels 
“ how unjuſt and tyrannical it would be in ſuperior 
© power to debar him from the exerciſe of it, the 
* more ſenſible he ought to be that he is guilty of 
„the ſame injuſtice, whenever he interferes with the 
* conſciences of thoſe who, with equal ſincerity, are 
&* perſuaded of contrary doctrines. He proved, that 
<« it is abſurd to ſuppoſe any religion reſts on evidence, 
* which none but the ill-diſpoſed can reject; and that 
“ perſecution, even in the cauſe of truth, is doubly 
<* unjuſt; ſince involuntary error is no crime, and 
te the profeſſion of aſſent is culpable without full 


% conviction,” * 


FALSE NOTIONS OF PROVIDENCE. 


« How providential is the rain!” cried the exult- 
ing farmer, who had gathered into his barns a large 
crop of hay, whilſt his neighbours were yet in the 
midſt of that harveſt, *© The change of weather will 
* ſoon fill my meadows with graſs; and my cattle 
„may now riot in the plenty of autumnal and winter 
* food, which Heaven, with peculiar indulgence, has 
provided for them.” — | 


- * See the Life of M. Turgot by the Marquis de Condorcet. 
voti. | D 
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Similar to this is the language of the ſelfiſh and 
contracted mind, on every proſperous incident of life. 
The partial interpoſition of ſovereign wiſdom and 
power is preſumed, without heſitation; and we have 
the folly and vanity to believe that the order of nature- 
is diſturbed, for our benefit, even on the lighteſt 
occaſions, Whatever foundation there may be, in 
reaſon or ſcripture, for the doctrine of a particular 
Providence, the common application of it is equally 
abſurd and irreligious. It argues pride and arrogance 
in man; and diſparages the moral character of the 
great Parent of the univerſe. 


CRUELTY IN EXPERIMENTS. 


EUPHRONIUS was happy whenever the engage- 
ments of his profeſſion, and his duty as a parent, 
allowed him a leiſure hour to devote to experimental 
philoſophy. He had been long purſuing a moſt in- 
tereſting train of inquiries into the nature and pro- 
perties of various kinds of air, in concert with his 
learned friend Dr. Prieſtley: and he had juſt prepared, 
for a particular purpoſe, ſome mephitic water,“ which 
was ſtanding by him in a glaſs veſſel, when Alexis 
came haſlily into his ſtudy with a number of ſmall 
fiſhes that he had caught and preſerved alive. The 
youth knew the fatality of fixed air to animals which 
breathe; but he wiſhed to ſee its effects on the inha- 
bitants of a different element : and Euphronius, to 


1 Water impregnated with fixed air, which is ſeparated from 
chalk or pot-aih, by means of oil of yitriol, or any other acid. 
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gratify his impatient curioſity, put the fiſhes into the 
mephitic water; through which they darted with 
amazing velocity, and then dropped down lifeleſs to 
the bottom of the veſſel. 

| Surpriſe and joy ſparkled in the eyes of Alexis. 
Beware, my fon! faid Euphronius, of obſerving 
ſpectacles of pain and miſery with delight. Cruelty, 
by inſenſible degrees, will ſteal into your heart; and 
every generous principle of your nature will then be 
ſubverted. The philoſopher, who has in contem- 
plation the eſtabliſhment of ſome important truth, or 
the diſcovery of what will tend to the advancement of 
real ſcience, and to the good and happineſs of man- 
kind, may perhaps be juſtified, if he ſacrifice to his 
purſuits the life or enjoyment of an inferior animal, 
But the emotions of humanity ſhould never be ſtifled 
in his breaſt; his trials ſhould be made with tender- 
neſs, repeated with reluctance, and carried no farther 
than the object in view unavoidably requires. Wanton 
experiments on living creatures, and even thoſe, which 
are merely ſubſervient to the gratification of curioſity, 
merit the ſevereſt cenſure. They degrade the man 
of letters into a brute ; and are fit amuſements only 
for the cannibals of New-Zealand. 1 condemn my- 
ſelf for the indulgence which I juſt now ſhewed you. 
But I knew that your fiſhes would endure leſs pain 
from an inſtantancous, than from the lingering death 
which awaited them; and I little expected that your 
compaſſionate and amiable heart could have received 


a pleaſurable impreſſion on ſuch an occaſion. 
D 2 
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FOPPERY. 


 SUETONIUS*® relates, that a young officer, to 


whom Veſpaſian had given a commiſhon, perfumed 
himſelf when he went to court, to thank the emperor 
for the honour conferred upon him. I ſhould have 
been leſs offended if you had ſmelled of garlick, ſaid 
Veſpaſian; who was ſo diſguſted with his foppery, that 
he immediately diſmiſſed him from his employment. 


| SLANDER. 


EUPHRONIUS heard with indignation the cha- 
racer of a much- reſpected friend traduced. But he 
calmed the painful emotions of his mind, by the re- 
collection of Mr. Pope's obſervation, that 


“Envy does Merit, as its ſhade, purſue; 
And like the ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true.“ 


To flatter ourſelves with univerſal applauſe, is an 
inconſiſtency in our expectations, diftated by folly, 
and foſtered by ſelf-love. Numbers of mankind are 
influenced by a levelling principle, which cannot brook 
ſuperior excellence; and they wage ſecret war with 
whatever riſes above their own mediocrity, as a kind 
of moral or intellectual uſurpation. When Ariſtides, 
ſo remarkable for his inviolable attachment to juſtice, 
was tried by Oſtraciſm, f at Athens, and condemned 


* Sueton. lib. viii. 


+ A form of trial, in which the people of Athens voted a perſon's 


baniſhment, by writing his name on a ſhell, which was caſt inte 
an urn. 
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to baniſhment, a peaſant, who could not write, and 
who was unacquainted with his perſon, apphed to him 
to put the name of Ariſtides upon his ſnell. Has 
« he done you any wrong,“ ſaid Ariſtides, “ that 
te you are for puniſhing him in this manner?” No,“ 
replied the countryman, I don't even know him; 
te but I am tired and angry with hearing every one 
& call him tbe Juſt.” Ariſtides, without farther ex- 
poſtulation, calmly took the ſhell, wrote upon it his 
own condemnation, and returned it to the peaſant.“ 
But, independent of the pride and envy of man- 
kind, there are few public virtues which, from their 
own nature, can be exerciſed without giving umbrage. 
The upright magiſtrate, who hears with impartiality, 
and decides with wiſdom and equity, creates an ene- 
my in the oppreſſor, when he redreſſes the wrongs of 
the oppreſſed. The benevolent citizen, who purſues 
with zeal and ſteadineſs the good of the community, 
muſt ſacrifice to the important objects which he has 
in view, the interfering intereſts of many individuals, 
who will indulge aloud their complaints, and pour 
upon him a torrent of abuſe. Aud the liberal man, 
whoſe hand is ever ſtretched forth to relieve ſickneſs, 
poverty, and diſtreſs; and who diffuſes happineſs 
around him, by his generoſity, hoſpitality, and cha- 
rity, is calumniated by the worthleſs, who partake 
not of his bounty; and cenſured even by his bene- 
ficiaries, becauſe his kindneſs falls ſhort of their un- 
reaſonable expectations. Louis the Fourteenth uſed 


* Plut, in Ariſt. p. 322, 323. 


— 
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to ſay, that whenever he beſtowed a vacant employ. 
ment, he made a hundred perſons diſcontented, and 
one ungrateful. The love of liberty, civil and reli- 


gious, is odious to the tyrant, the bigot, and the 


paſſive ſlave. Reproof, however delicate, ſeaſonable, 
and affectionate, too often creates averſion to the 


friend who adminiſters it. Counſel, if it contradict 


our darling paſſion, though wiſe and prudent, will 


produce ill will. Courage excites fear and hatred in 


the coward. Induſtry bears away the palm of ſucceſs 
from the flothful. And learning, judgment, and 


{kill afford advantages which irritate, becauſe they 
humiliate, the ſtupid and the ignorant. The immortal 


Harvey, in one of his letters to a friend, complains 
that he had hurt his intereſt as a phyfician, by the 
diſcovery of the circulation of the blood; a diſcovery 
which does honour to phyſic, to philoſophy, and to 
human nature, becauſe it was the reſult, not of acci- 
dent, but of ſolid reaſoning and patient inquiry. 

It is evident, therefore, that, in the preſent conſti- 
tution of things, envy and detraction are the price 
which mult be paid for pre-eminence in virtue. The 
ſcriptures denaunce woe upon thoſe of whom all men 


ſpeak well. Such characters cannot he mare than 


negatively good ; and they are generally much below 
the common ſtandard of merit. The vulgar phraſe 
of approbation, which we ſa frequently hear applied 
to the individuals of this claſs, that they are enemies 


to no one but themſelves, conveys the ſeverelt ſatire; 


becauſe it implies that they are either inſignificant 
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drones, artful hypocrites, or the infamous panders of 
pleaſure. Tully deſcribes Cataline himſelf as popular, 
by having the addreſs cum triſtibus ſeverè, cum re- 
miſſis jucunde, cum ſenibus graviter, cum juventule 
comiter vivere; that is, by ſervilely accommodating 
himſelf to the humours and vices of all with whom 
he converſed. 

Are we then to regard fame as unattainable, or as 
unworthy of a wiſe man's purſuit? Certainly not. 
Such a conviction would ſuppreſs a noble and pow- 
erful incitement to virtue, and deſtroy one of the 
moſt exquiſite enjoyments of human life. For the 
pleaſure ariſing from the applauſes of the judicious 
and the good is next, in degree, to the inward de- 
light which flows from the conſciouſneſs of having 
deſerved them. And he who governs by reaſon 
this animating principle of action; who uniformly 
aims at moral rectitude in his conduct; who ſuffers 
no popular praiſe or vulgar opinion to elate or to 
miſlead him; and who is undepreſſed by the cenſures 
of intereſted or incompetent judges ;* will command 
the eſteem and love of thoſe, whoſe ſuffrages alone 
are fame; will be honoured and revered by poſterity ; 
and will obtain the favour of Gop himſelf, the om- 
niſcient obſerver and ſovereign rewarder of merit. 


® Falſus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret, 
/ Quem, niſi mendacem, & mendoſum? 
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„ PRAISE WHEN YOU MAY! 
« BE CANDID WHEN YOU CAN!” 


SEVERAL gentlemen, in the company of Lord 
Bolingbroke, were ſpeaking of the avarice of the 
Duke of Marlborough; and they appealed to his 
Lordſhip, for the truth of the inſtances which they 
adduced. * He was ſo great a man,” replied Lord 
Bolingbroke, that I have forgotten his vices.” — 
A truly-generous anſwer for a political enemy to 
make, ſays Voltaire, who relates the incident! 

Prince Kaunitz, prime miniſter at the court of 
Vienna, prevailed on his miſtreſs, the late Empreſs 
of Germany, to beſtow a very high poſt, in the war 
department, on a general officer, whom he had juſt 
reaſon to diſlike. The latter, affected by this gene- 
rous conduct, wiſhed to recover the favour of the 
miniſter, and made advances towards a reconciliation. 
Kaunitz however refuſed; obſerving that he had only 
done his duty, and what his opinion of the officer 
required, in cauſing his ſovereign to pay a due regard 
to military merit. But being maſter of his private 
affections, he was at full liberty to decline all perſonal 
intimacy or connection with him. I am fond of 
e citing this anecdote,” ſays M. Neckar, . becauſe 
&« it appears to me to unite perſonal dignity with 
% candour and public virtue,” 


CIRCUMSPECTION. \ 


LUCY and Emilia were admiring the ſtructure of a 
| ſpider's web, which was formed between the branches 


\ 
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of a tall ſhrub in the garden at Hart-Hill; when 
Euphronius, returning from his morning walk, ſtop- 
ped to inquire what object ſo much engaged their 
attention. The dew-drops yet beſpangled the fine 
threads of which the web was compoſed, and ren- 
dered every part of it conſpicuouſly beautiful. A 
ſmall-winged inſect happened, at this inſtant, to be 
caught in the toil; and the ſpider, before inviſible, 
advanced along the lines from his ſecret retreat, ſeized 
the prey, and killed it, by inſtilling a venomous juice 
into the wound he made. When the rapacious tyrant 
had almoſt devoured his game, another fly, of a larger 
ſize, became entangled in the meſh. He now waited 
patiently till the inſe& was fatigued, by ſtruggling to 
obtain its liberty; and then rolling the web around 
it, he left the poor fly in a ſtate of terror and impo- 
tence, as a future repalt for his returning appetite. 
You pity the fate, faid Euphronius, of this un- 
fortunate inſet, whoſe deſtruction is the natural 
conſequence of its ignorance and want of caution, 
Remember that you yourſelves will be expoſed, in 
the commerce of life, to various ſnares, dangerous to 
your virtue, and ſubverſive to your peace of mind, 
FLATTERY is the common foi laid for your ſex; and 
when you are entangled in it, vanity, affectation, 
pertneſs, and impatience of controul, conſtitute the 
poiſon which is then infuſed into your wounded bo- 
ſoms. PLEASURE ſpreads a glittering web, which 
has proved fatal to thouſands, AmMB1TION catches 
the unwary by power, titles, dignities, and prefer» 
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ments. And FaLsE RELIGION, under a dazzling 
outſide of myſterious ſanctity, and pompous ceremo- 
nies, conceals a net-work of prieſtcraft and ſuperſtition, 
from which it will be {till more difficult to extricate 
yourſelves. Sophron and Alexis had now joined the 
little party; and Euphronius, pointing to them his 
diſcourſe, bid them beware of the cobwebs of PHI- 
LOSOPHY; thoſe fine-ſpun hypotheſes, which involve 
the mind in error, and unfit it for the patient inveſti. 
gation of truth, by abſervation and experiment. 


THE WEAKNESS OF MAN, AND THE WISDOM OF 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


DISORDERS of the intellect occur much more 
frequently than ſuperficial obſervers will eaſily be- 
lieve. There is no man whoſe imagination does not 
ſometimes predominate over his reaſon; and every 
ſuch tyranny of fancy is a temporary degree of in- 
fanity. He who delights in ſilent ſpeculation, often 
indulges, without reſtraint, the airy viſions of the ſoul, 
and expatiates in boundleſs futurity, amuſing his de- 
fires with impoſſible enjoyments, and conferring upon 
his pride unattainable dominion. In time, ſome par- 
ticular train of ideas abſorbs the attention; the mind 
recurs conſtantly, in wearineſs or leiſure, to the fa- 
vourite conception; and the ſway of fancy becomes 
deſpotic. Deluſions then operate as realities; falſe 
opinions engroſs the underſtanding ; and life paſſes 
in dreams of pleaſure or of miſery. 
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An Egyptian aſtronomer who had ſpent forty years 
in unwearied attention to the motions and appearances 
of the heavenly bodies, conceived that he was in- 
veſted with the power of regulating the weather, 
and varying the ſeaſons. The ſun, he thought, 
obeyed his mandates, and paſſed from tropic to 
tropic by his direction; the clouds burſt at his call 
on the ſouthern mountains; and the inundations of 
the Nile were governed by his will, He mitigated 
the rage of the dog-ſtar, reſtrained the equinoctial 
tempeſts, and diſpenſed rain and ſun-ſhine to the 
ſeveral nations of the earth.“ Such power, though 
imaginary, was too extenſive for the feebleneſs of 
man; and the aſtronomer ſunk under the bur- 
dens of an office, which he laboured to adminiſter 
with impartial juſtice and univerſal benevolence. The 
diſcordant claims of different regions and climates, 
and the oppoſite requiſitions of the various fruits of 
the ground, in the ſame diſtrict, haraſſed his mind 
with inceſſant care, ſuſpence, and perplexity. If he 
ſuſfered the clouds to pour down their treaſures on 
the thirſty deſerts of Arabia, impetuous torrents over- 
whelmed the fertile plains of Baſſora: and when he 
ſent forth a ſtorm to ſweep away the peſtilential 


* Zo far is borrowed, with conſiderable variations, from Raſſelas, 
Prince of Abyſhnia, a novel written by Dr. Samuel Johnſon. The 
original affords a ſtriking picture of literary inſanity; but the ima- 
ginary powers of the aſtronomer, over the univerſe, are confined 
to the diſtribution of rain and ſun-ſhine. He is repreſented allo as 
equal, in his own idea, to the government of nature; and anxious 
only for a proper ſucceſſor. I have given a different turn to the 
narration, with a vie to conyey more inſtruction to the mind. 
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Samiel,* which carried death and deſolation in its 
progreſs, a fleet, laden with the richeſt merchandiſe, 
was ſhipwrecked in the gulph of Ormus. The fervid 
beams of the ſun, whilſt they matured the luſcious 
grape of Smyrna, deſtroyed the harveſt of corn, and 
ſcorched the herbage of the fields. The philoſopher 
thought he could perhaps remedy theſe evils, by 
turning aſide the axis of the earth, and varying the 
ecliptic of the ſun. But he found it impoſſible to 
make a change of poſition, by which the world could 
be advantaged: and he dreaded the injury which he 
might occaſion to diſtant and unknown parts of the 
folar ſyſtem. Opprefled with anxiety, he earneſtly 
folicited the great Governor of the univerſe to diveſt 
him of the painful pre-eminence with which he was 
honoured. © Father of light,“ he cried, © thy om- 
* nipotent hand and all- ſeeing eye are alone equal to 
e the mighty empire of this globe.” Ihe vaſt ope- 
rations of nature exceed my finite comprehenſion; 
and I now feel with reverence and humility, that to 
diſpenſe good and evil, in all thoſe varied combina- 
tions, which conſtitute the harmonious ſyſtem on 


| which the general happineſs depends, nothing leſs 


can be required than unerring wiſdom, ſpotleſs rec- 
titude, and ſovereign power. 


* The Samiel is a ſudden vapour, to which travellers are expoſed 
in the deſerts of Arabia, in the months of June, July, and Auguſt ; 
and brings inſtantaneous death to every man or beaſt in the way 
of it. This peſtiferous guſt quickly paſſes, and does not extend 


itſelf far; bat runs, as it were, in ſtreams of no great breadth. 


Vide Mr. Ives's Journal, 
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The Derr liſtened with indulgence to a prayer 
which flowed from a ſincere and pious heart: in the 
folly of the aſtronomer He ſaw and pitied the weak- 
neſs of human nature; and by {trengthening. the 
preſent conviction of his mind, He graciouſly removed 
the inſanity under which he laboured. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE MERCHANT, 
HONOURABLE, 


You live in a mercantile country, my ſon, and I 
wiſh you to think reſpectfully of the character of a 
merchant. Hear the ſentiments of the firſt genius of 
the age on this ſubje&! © In France,” ſays Voltaire, 
& the title of Marquis is given to any one who will 
accept of it; and whoever arrives at Paris, from 
the molt remote province, with money in his purſe, 
e and a name terminating in ac or ille, may ſtrut 
about and cry, Such a man as I! a man of my 
& rank and figure! and may look down upon a trader 
<« with ſovereign contempt: whilſt the trader, on the 
other ſide, by thus often hearing his profeſſion 
< treated ſo diſdainfully, is fool enough to bluſh at it. 
However, I need not ſay which is moſt uſeful to a 
e nation; a lord powdered in the tip of the mode, who 
© knows exactly at what o'clock the king riſes and 
&* goes to bed, and who gives himſelf airs of grandeur 
and ſtate, at the ſame time that he is acting the 
e ſlave in the anti- chamber of a prime miniſter; or 
* a merchant who enriches his country, diſpatches 
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orders from his compting-houſe to Surat and Grand 
Cairo, and contributes to the felicity of the world.“ 


A FEMALE. CHARACTER. 
Her kindly melting heart, 


To every want, and every woe; 

To guilt itſelf, when in diſtreſs, 

The balm of pity would impart, - 
And all relief that bounty could beſtow ! 
E'en for the kid or lamb that pour'd its life 

Bencath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall, 
As ſhe the common mother were of all. 


Nor only good, and kind, 
But ſtrong and elevated was her mind : 
A ſpirit that, with noble pride, 
Could look ſuperior down 
On Fortune's ſmile, or frown; 
That could, without regret or pain, 
To virtue's loweſt duty ſacrifice, 
Or intereſt's or ambition's higheſt prize; 
That, injur'd or offended, never try'd 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magnanimous diſdain. 


A wit, that temperately bright, 
With inoffenũ ve light, 

All pleaſing ſhone, nor ever paſt 
The decent bounds, that Wiſdom's ſober hand, 
And ſweet benevolence's mild command, 
And baſhful modeſty before it caſt. 
A prudence undeceiving, undeceiv'd; 
That nor too little, nor too much believ'd; 
That ſcorned unjuſt Suſpicion's coward fear, 
And without weakneſs knew to be ſincere. 

| Lord LYTTELTON. 


| | 
CRUELTY TO HORSES. 


IN the month of June, Lucy, Emilia, and Jacobus 
were carricd by Hortenſia to view the crowds of 
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company, as they paſſed to the races, which are 
annually held upon Kerſal Moor, near Mancheſter. 
The variety of countenances which they ſaw; the 
mirth of ſome, the eagerneſs of others, and the diſſi- 
pation of all, furniſhed a delightful entertainment to 
their young minds, unalloyed by any reflections on 
the extravagance, gaming, and intemperance which 
ſuch diverſions produce. Whilſt they were enjoying 
this ſcene of pleaſure, they obſerved two men ad- 
vancing on a full gallop, ſpurring and laſhing their 
horſes to increaſe their ſpeed. The day was ex- 
tremely hot, and one of the horſcs fell gaſping, 
almoſt at the teet of Jacobus. By his agility, the 
rider inſtantly freed himſelf from the ſtirrups; and 
riſing with fury from the ground, he beat his horſe 
in the moſt ſavage and relentleſs manner. The poor 
animal was unable to move; and ut every ſtroke of 
the whip, expreſſed his agonies by the moſt piercing 
groans. In vain the ſurrounding crowd interceded 
in his behalf. The tyrant, to whom he belonged, 
inflamed with anger and revenge, continued inex- 
orable; and Hortenſia withdrew, with her young 
charge, from a ſpectacle fo painful and diſtreſſing. 
When Euphronius returned to Hart-1:i], in the even- 
ing, his children flocked around him, impaticnt to 
relate this tale of woe. I know and pity the unhappy 
horſe, ſaid he; aud if you will liſten to me, I will 
give you the particulars of his hiſtory. The fire of 
this animal was a native of Arabia Felix, where he 
ranged without controul, in the moſt fertile and 
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extenſive plains, enjoying all the luxuries of nature. 
He was the leader of a herd, which conſiſted of more 
than five hundred of his ſpecies; and thus ſupported 
by the united force of numbers, no beaſt of the foreſt 
durſt attack him. When his followers flept, he 
ſtood ag centinel, to give notice of approaching dan- 
ger; and if an Arab happened to advance, he ſome- 
times walked up boldly towards him, as if to examine 
his ſtrength, or to intimidate him; then inſtantly he 
gave the ſignal to his fellows, by a loud ſnorting, 
and the whole herd fled with the ſwiftneſs of the 
wind, In one of theſe flights he was taken by a 
trap, concealed upon the ground; which entangling 
his feet, made him an eaſy prey to the hunter. He 
was carried to Conſtantinople; ſold to the Britiſh 
envoy there; and brought by him into England, to 
improve our breed of horſes. The firſt colt he got 
was the poor animal whoſe ſufferings you now lament, 
and whom I remember to have ſeen gay, frolicſome, 
and happy. He was fed in a large paſture, where he 
uſed to gallop round and round; trying every active 
movement of his limbs, and increafing his ſtrength 
and agility by thoſe gambols and exerciſes, which 
jocund nature, in early youth, inſpires. Thus paſſed 
the firſt period of his life; but now his ſtate of ſer- 
vitude and miſery commenced. 'To render him more 
tame and paſſive, a painful operation was performed 
upon him, by which the ſize and firmneſs of his 
muſcles were impaired, his ſpirit was depreſſed, and 
be loſt, with the diſtinction of his ſex, one effential 
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power of uſefulneſs and enjoyment. Nature had 
furniſhed him with a flowing tail, which was at once 
an ornament, a covering for what ſhould be con- 
cealed, and a weapon of defence againſt the flies in 
ſummer, But falſe taſte decreed the extirpation of 
it; and ſeveral joints were taken off by a coarſe 
inſtrument and blundering farrier. The blood guſhed 
from the wound; and to ſtop the diſcharge, the ten- 
der part was ſeared with a red-hot iron, At this 
inſtant of fime I happened to paſs by; and whilſt I 
was pierced to the heart with the ſufferings of the 
horſe, I ſaw the ſavage who inflicted them ſuſpend his 
operation, to curſe and beat him for the groans he 
uttered, When the tail was thus reduced to a ri- 
diculous ſhortneſs, it was thought that a turn upwards 
would give additional grace to it: and to produce 
this effect, ſeveral deep cuts were made on the under 
ſide of it; and the tail was drawn by a cord and 
pully into a moſt painful poſition, till the granulation 
of the fleſh was completed. He was now trained, or 
broken as it is uſually rermed, for riding: and during 
this ſeaſon of diſcipline, he underwent all the ſeve- 
rities of the laſh and the ſpur. Many a time were 
his ſides covered with blood, before his averſion to 
the aſs could be fully ſubdued. The dread of this 
animal he derived from his fire; for in the ſtate of 
nature, the aſs and the horſe þear the utmoſt anti- 
pathy to each other: and if a abe to ſtray 
into the paſtures where the wild aſſes graze, they 
VOL. I, E 
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attack him with fury; and ſurrounding him to pre- 
vent his flight, they bite and kick him till he dies. 
When rendered perfectly tractable, he was ſold to 
the preſent proprietor, whom he has faithfully and 
affectionately ſerved during ten years. He has been 
a companion to him in various journeys; has borne _ 
him with eaſe and ſecurity many thouſand miles; 
has contributed to reſtore him from ſickneſs to health, 
by the gentle exerciſe which he afforded ; and by the 
ſwiftneſs of his feet, he has twice reſcued him from 
robbers and aſſaſſins. But he is now growing old; 
his joints become ſtiff; his wind fails him; and urged 
beyond his ſpeed, on ſo ſultry a day, he fell breathleſs 
at your feet. In a few hours he recovered himſelf; 
and the owner has ſince diſpoſed of him, at a low 
price, to a maſter of poſt-horſes in Mancheſter. He 
is now to be ridden as a common hackney, or to 
be driven in a chaiſe; and he will be at the mercy 
of every coxcomb traveller, who gallops, night and 
day, through different countries, to acquire a know- 
ledge of mankind, by the obſervation of their man- 
ners, cuſtoms, laws, arts, police, and government. 
It is obvious that the horſe will ſoon be diſqualified 
for this violent and cruel ſervice; and if he ſurvive, 
he will, probably, be ſold to grind ina mill. In this 
ſtuation, his exerciſe will be leſs ſevere, but almoſt 
without intermiſſion; the movement in a circle will 
produce a dizzineſs of the head, and in a month or 
two he will become blind. Still, however, his 
labours are to continue; and he may drag on years 
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of toil and ſorrow, ere death cloſes the period of 
his ſufferings. 

The children were much affected by this narrative; 
and Jacobus cried out with emotion, *I love my 
e little horſe, and will never abuſe him: And when 
he grows old, he ſhall reſt from his work; and I 
& will feed him, and take care of him till he dies.“ 


POSITIVENESS. 


Thr cameleon is a ſmall quadruped, in ſhape re- 
ſembling a crocodile, and chiefly found in Arabia and 
Egypt. It is a vulgar error that this animal feeds 
upon air, for his ſtomach is always found to contain 
flies and other inſets. Mr. Le Bruyn, during his 
abode at Smyrna, had four cameleons in his poſſeſ- 
ſion. He never perceived that they eat any thing, 
except now and then a fly. Their colour often 
changed without any apparent cauſe; but their moſt 
durable one was grey, or rather a pale mouſe colour. 
Sometimes the animals were of a beautiful green, 
{potted with yellow; at other times they were 
marked all over with dark brown; but he never 
found that they aſſumed a red colour. Theſe pro- 
perties of the cameleon have given riſe to the fol- 
lowing fable, which was written by Mr. Merrick, and 
ſhews, in a lively and ſtriking manner, the folly of 
poſitiveneſs in opinion. 
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THE CAMELEON. 


OFT has it been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking ſpark, 
With eyes, that hardly ſerv'd at moſt 
To guard their maſter *gainſt a poſt ; 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
Ta ſee whatever could be ſeen; 
Returning from his finiſh*d tour, 


Grown ten times perter than before: 


Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travell'd fool your mouth will ſtop; - 
« Sir, if my judgment you'll allow— 

« Pve ſeen—and ſure I ought to know.“ 
So begs you'd pay a due ſubmiſſion, 
And acquieſce in his deciſion. 


Two travellers of ſuch a caſt, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they paſt, 
And on their way 1n friendly chat, 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that, 
Diſcours'd awhile, mongſt other matter, 
Of the cameleon's form and nature. 
« A ſtranger animal,“ cries one, 
Sure never liv*d beneath the ſun : 
« A lizard's body, lean and long, 
&« A fiſh's head, a ſerpent's tongue, 
Its tooth with triple claw disjoin'd ; 
& And what a length of tail behind! 
&« How flow its pace! and then its hue— 
« Who ever ſaw ſo fine a blue:?? 


© Hold there,“ the other quick replies, 
©*Tis green—l ſaw it with theſe eyes, 
© As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warm'd it in the ſunny ray; 
© Stretch*d at his eaſe the beaſt I view'd, 
© And ſaw it cat the air for food.” 


I've ſeen it, fir, as well as you, 


% And muſt again affirm it blue; 


At leiſure I the beaſt ſurvey'd, 
Extended in the cooling ſhade.” 
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« ”Tis green, *tis green, fir, Tafſure ye;'— 
& Green!” cries the other in a fury— 
« Why, ſir, d'ye think I've loſt my eyes?” 
© Tyere no great loſs,” the friend replies, 
© For if they always ſerve you thus, 
© You'll find them but of little uſe.” 


So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, 
From words they almoſt came to blows 
When luckily came by a third 
To him the queſtion they referr'd; 
And begg'd he'd tell 'em if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue, 


« Sirs,” cries the umpire, © ceaſe your pother— 
c The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal laſt night, 
« And view'd it o'er by candle light; 
« mark'd it welk—twas black as jet— 
& You ſtare—but, firs, I've got it yet, 
&« And can produce it.“ % Pray, fir, do; 
« Pl] lay my lite the thing is blue.“ 
© And I'll be ſworn, that when you've ſeen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green.” 


«© Well, then, at once to eaſe the doubt,” 
Replies the man, “I'll turn him out; 
And when before your eyes Ive ſet him, 
If you don't find him black, Pl eat him:“ 
He ſaid: then full before their ſiglit 
Produc'd the beaſt; and lo! *twas white. 
DopsLEY's COLLECTION, vol. v. 


LYING. 


MenpDacuLus was a youth of good parts, 
and of amiable diſpoſitions; but by keeping bad 
company, he had contracted, in an extreme degree, 
the odious practice of lying. His word was ſcarcely 
ever believed by his friends; and he was often ſus— 
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pected of faults, becauſe he denied the commiſſion of 
them ; and puniſhed for offences, of which he was 
convicted only by his aſſertions of innocence. The 
experience of every day manifeſted the diſadvantages 
which he ſuffered from the habitual violation of truth. 
He had a garden ſtocked with the choiceſt flowers, 
and the cultivation of it was his favourite amuſement, 
It happened that the cattle of the adjoining paſture 
had broken down the fence, and he found them 
trampling upon and deſtroying a bed of auriculas, 
He could not drive thoſe ravagers away, without 
endangering the {till more valuable productions of the 
next parterre; and he haſtened to requeſt the aſſiſt- 
ance of the gardener. © You intend to make a fool 
of me,” ſaid the man, who refuſed to go, as he gave 
no credit to the relation of Mendaculus. 

One froſty day, his father had the misfortune to 
be thrown from his horſe, and to fracture his thigh. 
Mendaculus was preſent, and was deeply affected 
by the accident, but had not ſtrength to afford the 
neceſſary help. He was therefore obliged to leave 
him, in this painful condition, on the ground, which 
was at that time covered with ſnow; and, with all 
the expedition in his power, he rode to Mancheſter 
to ſolicit the aid of the firſt benevolent perſon he 
ſhould meet with. His character as a liar was ge- 
nerally known; few to whom he applied paid atten- 
tion to his ſtory, and no one believed it. After 
loſing much time in fruitleſs entreaties, he returned 
with a ſorrowful heart, and with his eyes bathed in 
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tears, to the place where the accident happened. 
But his father was removed from thence; a coach 
fortunately paſſed that way; he was taken into it, 
and conveyed to his own houſe, whither Mendaculus 
ſoon followed him, 

A luſty boy, of whom Mendaculus had told ſome 
falſehoods, often way-laid him as he went to ſchool, 
and beat him with great ſeverity. Conſcious of his 
ill deſert, Mendaculus bore for ſome time in ſilence 
this chaſtiſement; but the frequent repetition of it 


at laſt overpowered his reſolution, and he complained 


to his father of the uſage which he met with. His 
father, though dubious of the truth of his account, 
applicd to the parents of the boy who abuſed him. 
But he could obtain no redreſs from them, and only 
received the following painful anſwer: * Your ſon 
is a notorious liar, and we pay no regard to his aſſer- 
tions,” Mendaculus was therefore obliged to ſub- 
mit to the wonted correction, till full ſatisfaction had 
been taken by his antagoniſt for the injury which 
he had ſuſtained, 

Such were the evils in which this unfortunate 
youth almoſt daily involved himſelf, by the habit of 
lying. He was ſenſible of his miſconduR, and began 
to reflect upon it with ſeriouſneſs and contr:tion. 
Reſolutions of amendment ſucceeded to penitence: he 
ſet a guard upou his words; ſpoke little, and always 
with caution and reſerve; and he ſoon found, by 
{weet experience, that truth is more eaſy and natural 
than falſehood. By degrees the love of it became 
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predominant in his mind; and fo facred at length 
did he hcld veracity to be, that he ſcrupled even the 
leaſt jocular violation of it. This happy change re- 
ſtored him to the eſteem of his friends, the confidence 
of the public, and the peace of his own conſcience. 


VIGILANT OBSERVATION. 


Br attentive, my dear Alexis, to every event which 
occurs, and to all the objects which ſurround you! 
Suffer nothing to eſcape your notice! The minuteſt 
ſubſtance, or the moſt trivial incident, may furniſh 
important knowledge, or be applied to ſome uſeful 
purpoſe. I have heard that the great law of gra- 
vitation, by which the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe 
is governed, was firſt ſuggeſted to the mind of Sir 
Ifaac Newton by the accidental fall of an apple, 
which he obſerved on a very ſtill day in a garden. 
Archimedes, a Sicilian philoſopher, who flouriſhed 
about two centuries before CHrIsT, happened to 
remark, whilſt he was bathing, that the bulk of the 
water was increaſed, in a certain proportion, by his 
immerſion in it. A fortunate train of ideas inſtantly 
aroſe in his mind; he ſaw at one view the method 
of aſcertaining the ſpecific gravities of bodies, that 
is, how much they are lighter or heavier than others 
of a different kind; and he perceived he ſhould now 
be able to detect the fraud of an artiſt, who had 
mixed baſe metal with the gold of King Hiero's 
crown. So overjoyed was he at this diſcovery, that, 
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it is ſaid, he ran naked out of the bath into the 
ſtreets of Syracuſe, crying out, “ I have found it! 
&« T have found it!” The hydroſtatical balance is 
framed on the theorem of Archimedes, © that a 
cc body heavier than water weighs leſs in water than 
© in air, by the weight of as much water as is equal 
& to it in bulk.” And this inſtrument is employed 
to eſtimate the purity of metals, the richneſs of ores, 
and the relation which a variety of ſubſtances bear 
to each other. 

Dr. Franklin, when he was on board the fleet of 
ſhips bound againſt Louiſburgh in 1757, happened 
to obſerve that the wakes of two of the veſſels were 
remarkably ſmooth, whilſt thoſe of all the reſt were 
ruffled by the wind, which then blew freſh. He was 
puzzled with the appearance, and'pointing it out to 
the captain of his ſhip, aſked him the cauſe of it. 
“The cooks,” {aid he, have probably been pour- 
ce ing out their greaſy water.” Though this ſolution 
by no means ſatisfied the philoſopher, he determined 
to take the firſt opportunity of trying the effect of 
oil on water; and you are well acquainted with the 
ſucceſs of his curious and very uſeful experiments on 
this ſubject. 

We are informed by Mr. Boyle, that Harvey had 
the firſt glimpſe of the circulation of the blood, from 
a view of the valves of the veins, as they were ex- 
hibited by Fabricius, the anatomiſt, to his pupils.— 
The invention of mezzotintos is ſaid to have taken 
riſe from the obſervance of regular figures on a ruſty 
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gun-barrel.—Geoffroy relates that the virtues of the 
Peruvian bark were diſcovered by an Indian, who in 


the hot fit of an intermittent drank largely of the 


water of a pool, into which ſome of thoſe trees that 
yeild it had fallen.—But I ſhall repeat no farther 
inſtances of this kind, till I can add to the number 
ſome valuable acquiſition of yours; the happy fruit, 
my dear Alexis, of your ſagacity and attention. 


MAXIMS. 
SWEARING is a proof of courage; becauſe it 
ſhews that we neither fear the diſapprobation of wiſe 
men, nor the diſpleaſure of Gop. | 
To unite inconſiſtencies diſplays a great genius. 
Be therefore a rake in appearance, though a wiſe 
man in reality. | 

Men of wit, of ſpirit, and of genius, often diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by profuſion, imprudence, and 
licentiouſneſs. May we not hence preſume that 
ceconomy, good ſenſe, and ſelf-government, are cha- 
raQeriſtics of dullneſs and incapacity ? 

Do you aim at refinement or delicacy? Cultivate 
a quick and lively perception of whatever is inde- 
licate: for it is the opinion of a great wit, that the 
niceſt people have the naſtieſt ideas. 

Romances inſpire modeſty : for they multiply thoſe 
aſſociations of ideas which, whenever they recur, ex- 
cite the ſimpering leer, and conſcious bluſh. Whereas 
ſimplicity, through ignorance, is generally a ſtranger 
to confuſion, | 
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Bis dat qui cito dat ; that is, he who has the folly to 
give once readily, will ſoon be ſolicited a ſecond time. 

Superiority over others is of little value, unleſs it 
be ſeen and acknowledged: and how ſhall it be ſeen 
and acknowledged, if you be not forward, on all oc- 
caſions, to diſplay it ? | 

Loud laughter expreſſes mirth; and the proverb, 
be merry and wiſe makes mirth antecedent to wiſdom. 

Be the firſt to laugh at your own jokes : for how 

can others diſcern the wit of them, if you do not 
yourſelf? 

Liberty and health are but fiftitious bleſſings; 
for they are unfelt — poſſeſſed, and prized only 
when loſt. 

It is the part of wiſdom to put the beſt face on 
every thing. If you be reproached, therefore, with 
obſtinacy, call it ſteadinets; if with forwardneſs, call 
it manly confidence; if with baſhfulneſs, call it mo- 
deſty; if with cowardice, call it caution: for every 
vice has its correſpondent virtue; and by diſclaiming 
the vice, and aſſuming the virtue, you will deceive 
others; and what 1s of more importance, in due time 
you may deceive yourſelf, 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed ſociety of philoſophers in 
Europe have adopted, as their rule of conduct, nullius 
in verba jurare magiſtri. If you aſpire to phi— 
loſophy, therefore, deſpiſe authority, 1 be wiſe in 


your own conceit. 
SoLomoN IRoNy. 
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INDIAN GRATITUDE; EVROPEAN INJUSTICE. 


ws AN American Indian was betrayed on board a 
ſhip, and fold as a flave. No cruelties could tame 
the high-fpirited ſavage to labour; he refuſed ſuſte- 
nance, and attempted to kill himſelf, Another ſhip- 
maſter, ſtruck with his diſtreſs, bought him for a 
trifle, and carried him back to Canada. The joy, 
which flaſhed in his eye on approaching his native 
' ſhore, was checked by gratitude to his deliverer. 
He ſwam back to the ſhip—he was landed again 
wich prefents—he left the preſents, and ſwam back 
to his benefactor, with the generous emotions of a 
mind which had ſtrongly felt misfortunes, but more 
ſtrongly the attachment to its deliverer. I knew 
< no ſorrow,” ſaid he, *“ till-I was betrayed, in- 
& ſulted, and whipped. I will return to my nation, 
for they will give me my hatchet. Though I had 
no preſents to give, you gave me freedom; and 
* now load me with preſents. My eyes never ſhed 
ce tears before. Promiſe but to remember me, and 


ce to return after twelve moons, and I will give you 
© many furs, and lay the ſcalps of my fierceſt ene- 
e mies at your feet.“ When he had thus given 
language to his heart, he walked off in ſilence. 
There is a greatnels in this Savage's feelings, which 
could be equalled only by the liberality of the man 
who deſerved them.“ 


* Bruce's Elements of Ethics, p. 811. 
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May not thouſands of ſuſfering Necrors, in our 
Weſt- Indian colonies, poſſeſs the ſeeds of ſimilar 
virtue, choked only in their growth by depreſſing 
ſervitude? What a compound aggregate of evil, 
beyond all eſtimate, does the practice of flavery pre- 
ſent to our view, when we contemplate the moral 
and intellectual excellence which it has probably pre- 
vented; and the depravity, ignorance, and miſery, 
it has actually produced. In the zenith of Roman 
power, it has been computed, that two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of the empire were in a ſtate of bondage. 
But the benevolent religion of CHRIST, which ex- 
alts the dignity, and eſtabliſhes the equal rights of 
all mankind, as the offspring of Gop, and joint heirs 
of immortality, has gradually accompliſhed univerſal 
freedom in this quarter of the globe. And I truſt 
the zra is approaching, when the benign influence of 
evangelical charity wili be extended to the ſons of 
Africa, now forcibly carried from their native land, 
conſigned to perpetual drudgery, and debarred of all 
the endearing connections of ſocial life, which are at 
once the incitements to and rewards of virtue. In 

peruſing the Marquis de Condorcet's life of M. 

Turgot, late comptroller of the finances in France, I 

have been much pleaſed to find, that it was one object 

of his adminiſtration to aboliſh the infamous traffic in 
the human ſpecies. M. Necker alſo, who ſucceeded 
to the ſame department, ſpeaks of this commerce with 
execration. But, he obſerves, the neceſſity of ſup- 
porting ſovereign power has its peculiar laws; aud 
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the wealth of nations is one of the foundations of 
this power. Yet would it, ſays he, be a chimerical 
project, to propoſe a general compact, by which all 
the European rations ſhould agree to abandon the 
traffic of African ſlaves? I ſhould cordially rejoice to 
ſee ſo honourable a compact in favour of juſtice, 
humanity, and freedom. Yet I believe it may be 
proved that the wealth of nations, and confequently 
the ſovereign power, ſuſtains a real injury from this 
opprobrious branch of commerce; and that the 
African trade is a lottery, with a few great and 
tempting prizes, and many blanks. But it is ſhock- 
ing to a juſt and generous mind to calculate the profit 
or loſs, either m a political or mercantile view, of 
human bondage, degeneracy, and wretchednefs. 
Life and liberty, with the powers and enjoy- 
ments dependent on them, are the common and una- 
lienable gifts of bounteous heaven. To ſeize them 
by force, is rapine: to exchange for them the wares 
of Mancheſter or of Birmingham, is improbity: for 
it is to barter without reciprocal gain; to give the 
tones of the brook for the gold of Ophir. © Every 
„ ſale,” ſays Sir William Blackſtone, * implies a 
& price, an equivalent in lieu of what is transferred, 
« But what equivalent can be given for life and 
« liberty ? The civilians may plead, that flavery re- 
& ſults from captivity in war: for the conqueror, 
6c by ſparing the life of his captive, ſeems to acquire 
130 the right to difpoſe of him at pleaſure. But no 
3 * man has a right to kill his enemy, except in caſes 
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« of abſolute neceſſity for ſelf. defence; and it is 
ce obvious that ſuch neceſſity cannot ſubſiſt, where 
the victor has overcome and captured his enemy. 
« War is only juſtifiable on principles of ſelf-preſer- 
<« vation; and therefore it gives no other right over 
e priſoners, but merely to diſable them from doing 
e harm, by the confinement of their perſons : much 
& leſs can it give a right to kill, torture, plunder, or 
ce even to enſlave an enemy, when the war is over.“ 


THE AFRICAN, 


WIDE over the tremulous ſea 
The moon ſpread her mantle of light, 
And the gale, vently dying away, 
Breath'd ſoft on the boſom of night. 


On the forecaſtle Maratan ſtood, 

And pour'd forth his ſorrowful tale; 
His tears fell unſeen in the flood, 

His ſighs paſs'd unheard on the gale:— 


« Ah, wretch!”” in wild anguiſh, he cry'd, 
„From country and liberty torn! 
Ah, Maratan, would thou hadſt died, 
Ere o'er the ſalt waves thou wert borne. 


Through the groves of Angola I ſtray'd, 

Love and hope made my boſom their home; 
There I talk'd with my favourite maid, 

Nor dreamt of the ſorrow to come, 


From the thicket the man- hunter ſprung, 
My cries echo'd loud through the air; 
There were fury and wrath on his tongue, 

He was deaf to the voice of deſpair. 


* Blackſtone's Commentaries, book i. cap. 14. 


the holy prophet 
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Accurs'd be the mercileſs band, 

That his love could from Maratan tear; 
And blaſted this impotent hand, 

That was ſever'd from all I held dear. 


Flow, ye tears down my cheeks ever flow 
Still let ſleep from my eye- lids depart, 
And ſtill may the arrows of woe 
Drink deep of the ſtream of my heart. 


But hark! o'er the ſilence of night 
My Adila's accents I hear; | 

And mournful, beneath the wan light, 
I fee her loy'd image appear. 


Slow o'er the ſmooth ocean ſhe glides, 
As the miſt that hangs light on the wave; 
And fondly her lover ſhe chides, 


Who lingers ſo long from his grave. 


& Oh, Maratan! haſte thee,” ſhe cries, 
Here the reign of oppreſſion is o'er ; 
& The tyrant is robb'd of his prize, 

« And Adila forrows no more.“ 


Now ſinking amidſt the dim ray, 
Her form ſeems to fade on my view : 
Oh! ftay thee—my Adila, ſtay !— 
She beckons, and I muſt purſue. 


To-morrow the white man, in vain, 

Shall proudly account me his ſlave: 
My ſhackles I plunge in the main, 
And ruth to the realms of the BRAVE!“ 


AN EASTERN ALLEGORY.* 


ANONYMOUS, 


Mokap, one of the expounders of the law of 


unto Selim, chief meſfenger 
of health at Bagdat; to Selima, partner of his days; 
and to Abdallah, Amaſiah, Imarett, Marat, Mirza, 


* Sent to the author by a much xeſpected friend, in the year 1781. 
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and the reſt of their ſons and daughters, wiſheth 
proſperity and happineſs, 

O thou, whoſe office it is to direct the ſick to heal. 
ing medicines, to raiſe the languid from his couch, to 
reſtore bloom to the fading cheek, and vigour to the | 
trembling limb! I have ſeen, with heart-felt joy, thy 
numerous offspring riſing, like the goodly plants on 
the ſpicy mountains, in faireſt order above each other, 
and laden with bloſſoms beautiful to the eye, and 
fragrant to the ſmell. Thy firſt- born Abdallah have 
I ſeen ſpringing up, like the cedar of Carmel, before 
it arrives at its full ſtature, and promiſing one day to 
become the glory of the foreſt. O Abdallah, fon of 
Selim, diſappoint not then the hopes of thy father, 
and the tender wiſhes of thy mother; for thou art 
their Art- born, and art to lead thy brethren and ſiſters 
in ihe path of wiſdom. 

Selim, miniſter of health, to thee the bleſlings of 
Allah have been multiplied. I rejoice in thy felicity: 
J anticipate with thee the future honours of the 
amiable plants which ſurround thy table: I look for- 
ward to the flight of years, and behold thy daughters 
coming forth from thy houſe, like the full-fledged 
young from the neſts on the cliffs of Hermon, and 
appearing diſtinguiſhed amongſt the daughters of the 
Eaſt for wiſdom, and for thoſe ornaments, which are 
in the ſight of Gop and man of greateſt price. To 
them Morad wiſheth every bleſſing, and admoniſheth 
them to attend to their father's counſels, and their 
mother's prayers, Lovely in the ſight of Gop, and 

VOL. 1. f 
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of the Holy Prophet, are theſe tender female minds, 
ripening in knowledge and in goodneſs, as the lily in 
whiteneſs, and as the roſe in fragrance. Theſe, O 
daughters of Selim and Selima, are the faireſt orna- 
ments of the human mind. But this is an age of 
vanity ; and many of the daughters of the Eaſt, led 
away by folly, ſeem to place their ſupreme delight in 
the richneſs of their veſt, in the perfumes with which 
they anoint their hair, or in the meretricious adorn- 
ings of their perſon. To ſuch as theſe, Morad, ex- 
pounder of the law, would gladly declare the will of 
Allah ; but they will not regard him. They have 
liſtened to the voice of the deluding charmer: they 
love to reve] in the gardens of pleaſure: they are 
wild as the roe of the deſert, but their minds are 
empty of real worth; they are empty as the cymbal. 
They are like the trumpet, which ſounds with ſtrength 
and loudneſs, but has no inward treaſure. Daughters 
of Selim, be it your ambition to reſemble that horn of 
plenty, which, crowned with no vain embelliſhments, 
is within full of nobleſt riches. 

To Selim, and to Selima, Morad wiſheth increa- 
ſing proſperity and happineſs. He not only wiſheth, 
bur even ventureth to aſſume the voice of a prophet, 5 
and to forete] future honour and joy. For lately, 
as he was ruminating in ſecret, and lifting up his 
prayer to the Holy Prophet, a deep ſleep fell upon 
his eye-lids, the viſions of the night preſented them- 
ſelves before him, and the page of futurity was 
opeued, I Morad faw a river flowing at my feet, 
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on the green banks of which I walked with peculiar 
delight. I drank- of the waters of the river, and 
they were pleaſant to my taſte, and refreſhing to my 
ſoul. I faid to myſelf, ** Theſe waters are ſweet to 
my taſte, and this proſpect is amiable to my eye. 
Flow on, clear ſtreams, and enrich the country 
© through which you paſs to the utmoſt boundaries 
cc of time.” Caſting my eye forwards, I ſaw this 
river branching out into ſeveral ſtreams. Of theſe 
I counted eight diſtinctly. Two ſmaller rivulets, after 
running a while in a gentle current, appeared to end 
their courſe, and to return to their parent waters. 
I traced theſe ſeveral ſtreams, and found them all to 
preſerve the nature and beauty of the river from 
whence they proceeded. Few waters have appeared 
to my eye ſo pleaſant. Their banks were verdant, 
and covered with a multitude of trees, bearing bloſ- 
ſoms, which ſeemed to promiſe the moſt delicious 
fruit. Riſing to a little ſummit, methought I ſaw 
theſe eight ſtreams again branching out into others, 
and then again into others, like the ramifications of 
a tree, till at length my viſion could extend no fur- 
ther, but was loſt in obſcurity. 

Whilſt I was meditating on this ſcene, the angel 
of paradiſe ſtood before me. Morad,“ faid he to 
me, the Prophet has thus ſigni *ed to thee the events 
of futurity. The ſtreams of time ſhall all meet in 
& the ocean of cternity, There the parent river, with 
« all its branching waters, ſhall ow together into one 
aggregate of waters, and be united for ever.“ 
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When the angel had uttered theſe words, he ſpread 
his wings for flight, the ruſtling of which awoke me 
from my flumbers—and behold it was a dream! 


FAMILY LOVE AND HARMONY, 


T will amuſe you with a little experiment, ſaid 
Sophron, one evening, to Lucy, Emilia, Alexis, and 
Jacobus; and riſing from the table, he took the 
candles, and held them about half an inch aſunder, 
oppoſite to a medallion of Dr. Franklin,“ and about 
two yards diſtant from it. The motto round the 
figure, UNHURT AMIDST THE WAR OF ELEMENTS, 
was juſt diſtinctly viſible. When the degree of light 
had been ſufficiently obſerved, he united the flames of 


the two candles, by putting them cloſe together; and 
the whole figure, with the inſcription, became in- 
ſtantly illuminated, in a much ſtronger manner than 
before. They were all pleaſed and ſtruck with the 
effect; and they deſired Euphronius, who now en- 
tered the parlour, to explain to them the cauſe of it. 
He commended their entertainment, and informed 
them, that a greater degree of heat is produced by 
the junction of the two flames, and conſequently a 
farther attenuation, and more copious emiſſion of the 
particles, of which light conſiſts. But, my dear 
children, continued he, attend to the leſſon of virtue, 


Made by the author's very ingenions friends Meſſrs. Wedgwood 


and Bentley, whoſe improvements in the fine arts do honour to 
this age and nation, 
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as well as of ſcience, which the experiment you have 
ſeen affords, Nature has implanted in your hearts 
benevolence, friendſhip, gratitude, humanity, and 
generoſity; and theſe ſocial affections are, ſeparately, 
ſhining lights in the world. But they burn with pe- 
culiar warmth and luſtre, when more concentred in 
the kindred charities of brother, ſiſter, child, and 
parent. And harmony, peace, ſympathy in joy and 
grief, mutual good offices, forgiveneſs, and forbear- 
ance, are the bright emanations of domeſtic love. 
Oh! may the radiance of ſuch virtues long illuminate 
this happy houſehold! 
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FATHER's INSTRUCTIONS. 


PART THE SECOND. 
—— 


QUOD MUNUS REIPUBLICZE AFFERRE NAJUS MELIUSVE rossv- 
MUS, QUAM $1 DOCEMUS ATQUE ERUDIMYS JUYENTUTEM? 
CICERO, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Inſtructions of a Father to his Children 
have been received with candour and indulgence by the 
Public; and the Author ſubmits, without reluctance, 
the Continuation of his Work to the ſame impartial 
tribunal. Paternal affeftion firſt ſuggeſted the plan; 
experience hath evinced its utility; and both conſpire 
to encourage the proſecution of it. | 


T his volume, like the former, is adapted to very 
different ages and occaſions. The moral Tales and 
Reflections it contains, are addreſſed to the hearts and 
underſtandings of a numerous young family ; for whoſe 
Future as well as preſent improvement they have been 


compoſed. 


TO THE MEMORY OP 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HUGH 
LORD WILLOUGHBY OF PARHAA; 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEES 


OF THE HOUSE OP PEERS; 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARTES;z 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 


AND OF THE 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OP ARTS; 


A TRUSTEE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM; 


AND 


ONE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF LONGITUDE; 


A NOBLEMAN, 


WHO UNITED IN HIS CHARACTER 


THE WISDOM OF THE SENATOR, 


WII THE LEARNING OF THE PHILOSOPHER; 


THE TALENTS TOR ACTIVE, 


AND THE VIRTUES OF CONTEMPLATIVE LIFEg 


THIS TRIBUTE 


OF 


VENERATION, GRATITUDE, AND AFFECTION, 


DUE TO A LAMENTED 


COUNSELLOR, BENEFACTOR, AND FRIEND, 


18 INSCRIBED 


BY 


THE AUTHOR. 


— — —— mn — aœß . — - - 


10 


T. B. P. — A. P. —F. P. —J. P —-G. B. P. 
&c. 


MY DEAR CHILDREN, 
2 


e ende the indulgence of a kind Provi- 

dence, I am again permitted to dedicate the 
effuſions of a tender heart to your improvement; 
and I am perſuaded that you will receive them with 
pleaſure and reſpect, as the counſels of a faithful 
friend, and affectionate father. Harſh reproof and 
ſtern authority you have never experienced. Love 
has been the motive, and reaſon, ſince you were 
capable of being governed by it, the rule, of your 
obedience: and each revolving year has added to 
your virtues and to my felicity. Soon, however, the 
connection in which we now rejoice will be diſſolved. 
The frequent interruptions of my health, and the 
natural delicacy of my conſtitution, warn me of the 
precarious tenure on which I hold the deareſt bleſ- 
lings of life; and heighten my attachment to you, 
and to my friends, whilſt they render me indifferent 
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to almoſt every other enjoyment. It is our wiſdom, 
therefore, and I truſt it is our mutual wiſh, to im- 
prove the fleeting period of our union; to cheriſh 
the generous ſympathies which the filial and paternal 
relations inſpire; and to diſcharge our reciprocal 
duties with aſſiduity, delight, and perſeverance. 

In theſe pages I ſhall continue to addreſs you with 
a father's fond ſolicitude, when my tongue hath loſt 
its utterance, and my heart hath ceaſed to feel. Nor 
will you be deaf to my inſtructions, though the voice 
be heard no more which once delivered them. With 
pious tenderneſs you will recollect the love from which 
they flowed, and gratitude will confer on them a value 
far beyond their humble claim of merit. | 

Such are the pleaſing expectations I have formed, 
and which your amiable diſpoſitions and affectionate 
behaviour fully juſtify, Oh, may no clouds ariſe to 
obſcure the brightneſs of the proſpe&t now before 
me! May wiſdom and virtue more and more illu- 
minate your path! And, at the cloſe of life, may it 
be my honour and felicity to have: ſupported the 
endearing character of your guardian, friend, and 
father! Adieu. | 


ManCcuEsTER, January 1, 1777. 


A 
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PART II. 


THE TRUE ENJOYMENTS OF LIFE. 


Mur be ſurvive his relatives and friends! was the 
imprecation of a Roman, on the perſon who ſhould 
deſtroy the monument of his anceitors.*® A more 
dreadful curſe could ſcarcely be denounced. I re- 
member to have ſeen it ſomewhere recorded, that an 
emperor of China, on his acceſſion to the throne, 
commanded a general releaſe from the priſons of all 
that were confined for debt. Amongſt the number 
was an old man, who had been an early victim to 
adverſity; and whoſe days of impriſonment, reckoned 
by the notches which he had cut on the door of his 
gloomy cell, expreſſed the annual revolution of more 
than fifty ſuns. With faltering ſteps, he departed 
from his manſion of ſorrow ; his cyes were dazzled 
with the ſplendour of light; and the face of nature 


* « Quisqu1s Hoc SusTULERIT, 
Ar JusskRIr, 
« ULTIMus Suokuu MoRIaTUR.” 
Fleetwood Inſcript. Antiq. p. 221. 
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preſented to his view a perfect paradiſe. The jail in 
which had been impriſoned was at ſome diſtance 
from Pekin; and he directed his courſe to that city, 
im ien to enjoy the gratulations of his wife, his 
children, and his friends. 

With difficulty he found his way to the ſtreet in 
which formerly ſtood his decent habitation; and his 
heart became more and more elated at every ſtep 
which he advanced. He proceeded, and looked with 
earneſtneſs around; but ſaw few of thoſe objects 
with which he was formerly converſant. A magni» 
ficent edifice was erected on the ſite of the houſe 
which he had inhabited. The dwellings of his 
neighbours had aſſumed new forms; and he beheld 
not a ſingle face of which he had the leaſt recollection. 
An aged pauper, who {food with trembling knees at 
the gate of a portico, from which he had been thruſt 
by the inſolent menial who guarded it, ſtruck his 
attention. He ſtopped to give him a pittance out of 
the bounty with which he had been ſupplied by the 
emperor's liberality; and received in return the fad 
tidings, that his wife had fallen a lingering facrifice 
to penury and ſorrow; that his children were gone 
to ſeek their fortunes in unknown climes ; and that 
the grave contained his neareſt and moſt valuable 
friends. Overwhelmed with anguiſh, he haſtened to 
the palace of his ſovereign, into whoſe preſence his 
hoary locks and mournful viſage ſoon obtained ad- 
miſſion; and caſting himſelf at the feet of the em. 
peror, Great prince,” he cried, © remand me to 
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ee the priſon from which miſtaken mercy hath 
te delivered me! I have ſurvived my family and 
friends; and in the midſt of this populous city, I 
find myſelf in dreary ſolitude. The cell of my 
© dungeon protected me from the gazers at my 
* wretchedneſs; and whilſt ſecluded from ſociety, I 
* was leſs ſenſible of the loſs of ſocial enjoyments. 
4] am now tortured with the view of pleaſures, in 
& which I cannot participate; and die with thirſt, 
% though ſtreams of delight ſurround me.“ 

If the horrors of a dungeon, my Alexis, be pre- 
ferred to the world at large, by the man who is 
bereft of his kindred and friends; how highly ſhould 
you prize, how tenderly ſhould you love, and how 
ſtudious ſhould you be to pleaſe thoſe near and dear 
relations, whom a more indulgent Providence has yet 
preſerved to you! Liſten to the affectionate counſels 
of your parents; treaſure up their precepts; reſpect 
their riper judgment; and enjoy, with gratitude and 
delight, the advantages reſulting from their ſociety. 
Bind to your boſom, by the moſt endearing ties, 
your brothers and ſiſters; cheriſh them as your beſt 
companions through the variegated journey of life; 
and ſuffer no jealouſies or feuds to interrupt the 
harmony which now reigns, and I truſt, will ever 
reign in this happy family. Cultivate the friendſhip 
of your father's friends; merit the approbation of 
the wiſe and good; qualify yourſelf, by the acqui- 
ſition of knowledge, and the exerciſe of the benevo- 
Jent affections, for the intercourſe of mankind; and 
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you will at once be an ornament to ſociety, and derive 
from it the higheſt felicity. 


n 
A WINTER EVENING's CONVERSATION. 


Tur family of Euphronius had left their retire- 
ment at Hart-Hill, where 


Dead the vegetable kingdom lay, 
& And dumb the tuneful.“ * 


His fire-ſide, at Mancheſter, was ſurrounded by a 
young and ſmiling circle; and the various labours 
and incidents of the day furniſhed topics of amuſing 
converſation for the evening. Each, in ſucceſſion, 
was the little hero of his own important tale; and 
Sophron cloſed the entertainment, by repeating the 
Geographical Leſſon which he had learned, and re- 
counting his travels over the terraqueous globe. 

All liſtened with eager attention to the wondrous 
narration, He told them of the orange groves and 
ſpicy woods of Weltern and Eaſtern India; deſcribed 
the gold and ſilver mines of Peru; the rich diamonds 
of Brazil, and of Bengal; and the ivory tuſks of the 
elephant, found in the foreſts of Africa. In artleſs 
colours, he painted the dreary regions and eternal 
ſnows of the Northern and Southern Poles; and 
when a general chill had ſeized his ſympathetic 
audience, he preſented to their aſtoniſhed view the 
clouds of ſmoke, and torrents of liquid fire diſcharged 


* Thomſor, 
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by Hecla, Veſuvius, and Etna. The impreſſions of 
horror were for a while ſuſpended, when he diſplayed 
the vaſt expanſe of the ocean, unruffled by a breath 
of wind, reflecting every where the azure ſky, and 
crowded with myriads of ſportive fiſhes. But a ſtorm 
ſucceeds; the ſwelling billows mount into the hea» 
vens; the ſhattered bark is borne aloft on the ſummit 
of a wave, and then hurled into the gulph below, 
where ſhe is daſhed againſt a treacherous rock, or 
ſwallowed by the horrible abyſs. 

Sopron proceeded to the hiſtory of animated 
nature. He pictured the Lion which inhabits the 
burning deſerts of Zaara; pointed out the juſt pro- 
portions of hiis make, in which ſtrength is united 
with agility; his undaunted look; and tremendous 
roar, reſembling diſtant thunder. The peaceable 
Rhinoceros, that provokes not to combat, yet diſdains 
to fly, even from the monarch of the foreſt; the 
fierce Tiger, the ſavage and untameable Hyena, and 
the artful Crocodile, were each deſcribed. Nor did 
he forget the Camel, patient of hunger and thirſt; 
the monſtrous Hippopotamos, found in the rivers 
Nile and Niger; and the Ouran-Outang, ſo near in 
its approaches to the human form. The ſcaly tribe 
of fiſhes he barely noticed; but dwelt longer on the 
ſtructure, properties, and habitudes of the feathered 
race. He particularly enlarged on the ſongſters of 
the wood, which delight the eye, and charm the ear, 
by their varied plumage, and enchanting notes. 
Theſe pleaſing notes, he ſaid, like human language, 
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are not innate; but depend on the imitation of ſucii 
ſounds as the birds moſt frequently hear, and which 
their organs are adapted to perform. A young 
robin has been taught the ſong of the nightingale; 
and a linnet, which belonged to Mr. Matthews at 


Kenſington, almoſt articulated the words pretty boy. 


The common ſparrow, taken from the neſt when juſt 
fledged, and educated with the goldfinch and the 
linnet, acquires the muſic of each; and the powers of 
the mocking bird are expreſſed by its very name. 
Canary birds, which are ſo much admired in this 
country, are imported from Tyrol, where the night- 
ingale was originally employed as their inſtructor in 
ſinging. The traffic in theſe birds forms an article 
of commerce, as four Tyroleſe generally bring over 
to England fixteen hundred every year; and though 
they carry them one thouſand miles by land, and pay 
a duty of twenty pounds for this number, yet they 
reap a ſufficient profit from the fale of them. 

Here Sophron concluded the hiſtory of his travels, 
of which this is only a brief relation. Alexis, Lucy, 
Emilia, and Jacobus, continued in mute attention, 
expecting farther wonders; and the looks of Euphro- 
nius expreſſed the ſatisfaction which he felt. You 
have given us, ſaid he to Sophron, a lively and juſt 
deſcription of the globe, its productions, and brute 
inhabitants; but man, who, by the ſuperiority of his 


* Philoſophical Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. p. 249. 
+ Philoſoph. Tranſ. vol. Ixili. p. 261» 
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mental powers, is the lord of the creation; and whoſe 
nature and character form the moſt intereſting and 
important objects of enquiry; has been overlooked in 
your ſurvey. Climate, ſoil, laws, cuſtoms, food, 
and other accidental differences, have produced an 
aſtoniſhing variety in the complexion, features, man- 
ners, and faculties of the human ſpecies. The moſt- 
refined and poliſhed nations may be diſtinguiſhed 
from each other; and a river is ſometimes the only 
boundary between two ſavage tribes, who are as 
diſſimilar in the tincture of their ſkin, as in the dis- 
poſition of their minds. But all mankind have one 
common ſtructure; all are formed with the powers of 
reaſon, with the moral affections, and with a capa» 
city for happineſs. The varieties amongſt the human 
race, enumerated by Linnæus and Buffon, are ſix. 
The firſt is found under the polar regions, and com- 
prehends the Laplanders, the Eſquimaux Indians, 


the Samoeid Tartars, the inhabitants of Nova 


Zembla, the Borandians, the Greenlanders, and the 
people of Kamtſchatka. The viſage of men in theſe 
countries is large and broad; the noſe flat and ſhort; 
the eyes of a yellowiſh brown, inclining to blackneſs; 
the cheek bones extremely high; the mouth large; 


the lips thick, and turned outwards; the voice thin 


and ſqueaking; and the ſkin of a dark grey colour.* 
The people are ſhort in ſtature, the generality being 
about four feet high, and the talleſt not more than 


Krantz. Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Earth. 
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five. Ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition are the 
mental characteriſtics of the inhabitants of theſe 
rigorous climates. For here 

« Doze the groſs race. Nor ſprightly jeſt nor ſong, 


Nor tenderneſs, they know; nor aught of life, 
Beyond the kindred bears that ſtalk without.” + 


The Tartar race, under which may be compre- 
hended the Chineſe and the Japaneſe, form the ſecond 
great variety in the human ſpecies. Their counte- 
nances are broad and wrinkled, even in youth; their 
noſes ſhort and flat; their eyes little, ſunk in the 
ſockets, and ſeveral inches aſunder; their cheek 
bones are high; their teeth of a large ſize, aud ſepa- 
rate from each other; their complexions olive- 
coloured; and their hair black. Theſe nations, in 
general, have no religion, no ſettled notions of 
morality, and no decency of behaviour. They are 
chiefly robbers; their wealth conſiſts in horſes; and 
their {kill in the management of them. 

The third variety of mankind is that of the ſouth- 
ern Aſiatics, or the inhabitants of India. Theſe are 
of a ſlender ſhape, have long ſtrait black hair, and 
generally Roman noſes. Their complexions are of 
an olive colour, and in ſome parts quite black. Theſe 
people are flothful, luxurious, ſubmiſſive, cowardly, 


and effewinate,* 


The parent ſun himſelf 
* Seems 0fer this world of ſlaves to tyrranize; 


+ Thomſon's Seaſons. 
See Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Earth. 
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« And, with oppreffive ray, the roſeate bloom 

t Of beauty blaſting, gives the gloomy hue, 

« And feature groſs: or worſe, to ruthleſs deeds, 
«© Mad jealouſy, blind rage, and fell revenge, 

«© Their fervid ſpirit fires. Love dwells not there, 
«© The ſoft regards, the tenderneſs of life, 

ce The heart-ſhed tear, th' ineffable delight 

« Of ſweet humanity: theſe court the beam 

«« Of milder climes; in ſelfiſh fierce deſire, 

«© And the wild fury of voluptuous ſenſe, 

« There loſt, The very brute creation there 

ce This rage partakes, and burns with horrid fire,” * 


The Negroes of Africa conſtitute the fourth 
ſtriking variety in the human ſpecies; but they differ 
widely from each other: thoſe of Guinea, for in- 
ſtance, are extremely ugly, and have an inſupportably 
offenſive ſcent; whilſt thoſe of Moſambique are 
reckoned beautiful, and are untainted with any dis- 
agreeable ſmell. The Negroes are in general of a 
black colour; and the downy ſoftneſs of the hair 
which grows upon the ſkin, giyes a ſmoothneſs to it, 
reſembling that of velvet. The hair of their heads 
is woolly, ſhort, and black; but their beards often 
turn grey, and ſometimes white. Their noſes are 
flat and ſhort, their lips thick and tumid, and their 
teeth of an ivory whiteneſs.} 

The intelle&yal and moral powers of theſe 
wretched people are uncultivated; and they are ſub- 
ject to the moſt barbarous deſpotiſm. The ſavage 

tyrants who rule over them, make war upon each 


* Thomſon's Summer. 
+ See Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Earth. 
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other for human plunder; and the wretched victims, 
bartered for ſ irituous liquors, or the wares of Bir- 
mingham and Mancheſter, are torn from their fami- 
lies, their friends, and their native land; and conſigned 
for life to miſery, toil, and bondage.“ But how am 
I ſhocked to inform you, that this infernal commerce 
is carried on by the humane, the poliſhed, the 
Chriſtian inhabitants of Europe; nay even by Engliſh» 
men, whoſe anceſtors have bled in the cauſe of liberty, 
and whoſe breaſts {till glow with the fame generous 
flame! I cannot give you a more ſtriking proof of 
the ideas of horror, which the captive negroes enter- 
tain of the ſtate and ſervitude they are to undergo, 
than by relating the following incident from Dr. 


Goldſm th. A Guinea captain was by ſtreſs of 


te weather driven into a certain harbour, with a 
e lading of ſickly flaves, who took every oppor- 
© tunity to throw themſelves overboard, when 
„ brought upon deck for the benefit of freſh air. 
“The captain perceiv ng, amongſt others, a female 
ce ſlave attempting to drown herſelf, p:tcized upon her 
& as a proper example for the reſt, As he ſuppoſed 
c that they did not know the terrors attending death, 
& he ordered the woman to be t ed with a rope under 
de the arm- pits, and let down into the water. When 


* It appears from the moſt accurate calculation, ſays Abbé 
Rayoal, that a ſeventh part of the Blacks, ini ported from the coaſt 


of Guinea, die every year. Fourtzen hundred thouſand unhappy 


beings, who are now in the Europcan colont.s, in the New World, 
are the unfortunate remains of nine millions of llaves, who have 
been conveyed thither, 
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5 the poor creature was thus plunged in, and about 
&« half way down, ſhe was heard to give a terrible 
ce ſhriek, which at firſt was aſcribed to her fears of 
e drowning; but ſoon after the water appeared red 
around her, ſhe was drawn up, and it was found 
&« that a ſhark, which had followed the ſhip, had 
“ bitten her off from the middle.”* 

The native inhabitants of America make a fifth 
race of men. They are of a copper colour, have 
black, thick, ſtrait hair, flat noſes, high cheek-bones, 
and ſmall eyes. They paint the body and face of 
various colours, and eradicate the hair of their beards 
and of other parts, as a deformity. Their limbs are 
not ſo large and robuſt as thoſe of the Europeans. 
They endure hunger, thirſt, and pain with aſtoniſh- 
ing firmneſs and patience; and though cruel to their 
enemies, they are kind and juſt to each other. 

The Europeans may be conſidered as the laſt 


variety of the human kind. But it is unneceſſary to 


enumerate the perſonal marks which diſtinguiſh them, 
as every day affords you opportunities of making ſuch 


obſervations. I ſhall only ſuggeſt to you, that they 


enjoy ſingular advantages from the fairneſs of their 


* The practice of domeſtic ſlavery prevailed in the moſt po- 
liſhed ages of the Greeks and Romans, and had a very pernicious 
influence on the manners of thoſe nations. It is related, that 
Vedius Pollio, in the preſence of Auguſtus, ordered one of his ſlaves, 
who had committed a ſlight offence, to be cut in pieces, and thrown 
into the fiſh-pond, to feed his fiſhes. But the emperor, with indig+ 
nation, commanded him inſtantly to emancipate that flaye, and all 
the others who belonged to him. 
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complexions. The face of the African Black, or of 
the olive-coloured Aſiatic, is a very imperfect index 
of the mind, and preſerves the ſame ſettled ſhade in 
Joy and ſorrow, confidence and ſhame, anger and 
deſpair, ſickneſs and health. The Engliſh are ſaid 
to be the faireſt of the Europeans; and we may 
therefore preſume that their countenances beſt ex- 
preſs the variations of the paſſions, and the viciſſi- 
tudes of diſeaſe. But the intellectual and moral 
characteriſtics of the different nations which compoſe 
this quarter of the. globe, are of more importance to 
be known. Theſe, however, become gradually leſs 
diſcernible, as faſhion, learning, and commerce pre- 
vail more univerſally; and I ſhall leave them, as 
objects of your future enquiry. 

Thus paſſed a winter evening by the fire-ſide of 


Euphronius, whoſe pleaſing, though anxious taſk 
it was, 
« To rear the tender thought; 
6% To teach the young idea how to ſhoot; 
« 'To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind; 
« To breathe th' enliv'ning ſpirit; and to fix 
The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt,” * 


SISTERLY UNITY AND LOVE. 


OBSERVE thoſe two hounds, that are coupled 
together, ſaid Euphronius to Lucy and Emilia, who 
were looking through the window. How they tor- 
ment each other by a diſagreement in their purſuits! 
One is for moving flowly, and the other vainly urges 


* Thomſon's Seaſons. 
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onward, The larger dog now ſees ſome object that 
tempts him on this fide, and mark how he drags his 
companion along, who is exerting all his efforts to 
purſue a different route! Thus they will continue all 
day at variance, pulling each other in oppoſite direc- 
tions, when they might, by kind and mutual com- 
pliances, paſs on eaſily, merrily, and happily.* 

Lucy and Emilia concurred in cenfuring the folly 
and i} nature of theſe dogs; and Euphronius ex- 
preſfed a tender wiſh that he might never ſee any 
thing ſimilar in their behaviour to each other. Na- 
ture has linked you together by the near equality of 
age, by your common relation to the moſt indulgent 
parents, by the endearing ties of ſiſterhood, and by 
all thoſe generous ſympathies which have been fos- 
tered in your boſoms from your earlieſt infancy. Let 
theſe filken cords of mutual love continue to unite 
you in the ſame purſuits. Suffer no allurements to 
draw you different ways, no contradictory paſſions to 
diſtra& your friendſhip, nor any ſelfiſh views or ſordid 
jealouſies to render thoſe bonds uneaſy and oppreſſive 
which are now your ornament, your ſtrength, and 
higheſt happineſs. 


AN APPEARANCE IN NATURE EXPLAINED, 
| AND IMPROVED. 


ONE morning, in the month of September, as 
Alexis was riding with Euphronius from Hart-Hill 


*I am indebted to Mr. Dodſley for the ſubject, but not for the 
narration or moral application of this fable. 
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to Mancheſter, he noticed with ſurpriſe the ſudden 
diſperſion of a thick fog, which had obſcured every 
object around him. The fun now ſhone in full ſplen- 
dour; and the veil being witl.d aun from the face 
of nature, the hills and dales, the meadows, corn- 
fields, and woodlands ſeemed to meet the eye with 
renewed beauty and luſtre. As ſoon as they were 
arrived in town, Euphronius took a glaſs of clear 
ſpring water, and threw into it a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt. 
An opacity almoſt inſtantly enſued through the whole 
of it; but when the glaſs was placed near the fire, 
and gently agitated, the liquor quickly recovered its 
tranſparency. This experiment, ſaid Euphronius to 
his fon, explains to you the phænomenon you lately 
obſerved. The watery vapours floating in the at- 
moſphere, which formed the thick miſt we found fo 
incommodious to us, were diſſolved by the air, as 
ſoon as the ſun had given ſufficient warmth and 
motion to its particles: and in the evening the fog 
will again return, and the dews deſcend, from the 
abſence of that genial influence which now diffolves 
and renders them inviſible. This glaſs of ſalt and 
water, which has been withdrawn from the fire, as it 
becomes colder loſes in the ſame manner its tranſpa- 
rency. Does your amiable heart, my dear Alexis, 
ſuggeſt to you any other analogy? There are milts 
of the mind, as well as of the atmoſphere; and the 
ſun of reaſon, like the great luminary of our ſyſtem, 
bas the happy power of producing their diſperſion. 
Religion too olters her cheering light, when the ſou! 
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is clouded with adverſity, and overſ pread with gloom. 


A well- grounded conviction that all events are under 


the direction of Providence, and a firm rcliance on 
the power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Drixz, will 
diſpel every anxious thought, illuminate and extend 
into futurity our proſpects; and by contraſting bright- 
neſs with ſhade, will beautify the checkered land- 


ſcape of life. 


THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH ABRIDGED. 


ISRAEL loved Joſeph more than all his children, 
becauſe he was the fon of his old age; and he gave 
him a coat of many colours. But when his brethren 
ſaw their father's partiality to him, they hated him, 
and would not ſpeak peaceably unto him. And 
Joſeph dreamed a dream, and he told it to his bre- 
thren. Behold, he ſaid, we were binding ſheaves in 


the field; and lo! my ſheaf aroſe and ſtood upright; 


and your ſheaves {ſtood round about, and made obei- 
ſance to my ſheaf. And his brethren faid unto him, 
Shalt thou indeed have dominion over us? And 
they hated him the more for his dreams, and for 
his words. | 

It happened that his brethren went to feed their 
father's flock in Dothan, And Joſeph went after 
his brethren; but when they ſaw him afar of, they 
conſpired againſt him to flay him; and they ſaid one 
to another, We will tell our father that ſome evil 
beaſt hath devoured him. But Reuben wiſhed to 
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deliver him out of their hands; and he faid, Let us 
not kill him, but caſt him into this pit that is in the 
wilderneſs: and they followed his. counſel, and caſt 
him into the pit, which then contained no water. A 
company of Iſhmaelites from Gilead paſſed by at this 
time with their camels, bearing ſpicery, balm, and 
myrrh, which they were carrying into Egypt. And 
Judah ſaid unto his brethren, Let us ſell Joſeph to 
the Iſhmaelites, and let not our hands be upon him, 
for he is our brother and our fleſh: and Joſeph was 
ſold for twenty pieces of filver. And his brethren 
killed a kid, and dipt his coat in the blood thereof; 
and they brought it unto their father, and ſaid, this 
have we found. And Jacob knew it; and believing 
that Joſeph was devoured by an evil beaft, he rent 
his clothes, and put ſackcloth on his loins, and refuſed 
all comfort, ſaying, I will go down into the grave to 
my ſon mourning. Thus wept his father for him. 
But Joſeph was carried into Egypt, and ſold to Po- 
tiphar, the captain of Pharaoh's guard, And the 
LorD was with him, and proſpered him; and he 
found favour in the ſight of his maſter. But by the 
wickedneſs of Potiphar's wife, he was caſt into the 
_ priſon, where the king's priſoners were bound. Here 
alſo the Lorp continued to ſhew him mercy, and 
gave him favour in the ſight of the keeper of the 
priſon. And all the priſoners were committed to his 
care; amongſt whom were two of Pharaoh's officers, 
the chief of the butlers, and the chief of the bakers. 
And Joſeph interpreted the dreams of the kipg's ſer, 
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vants; and his interpretation being true, the chief 
butler recommended him to Pharaoh, who had dreamed 
a dream, which Joſeph thus ſhewed unto him. Be- 
hold there ſhall come ſeven years of great plenty 
throughout all the land of Egypt: and there ſhall 
ariſe after them ſeven years of famine, and all the 
plenty ſhall be forgotten in the land of Egypt, and 
the famine ſhall conſume the land. 
And the king faid unto Joſeph, Foraſmuch as Gop 
hath ſhewn thee all this, thou ſhalt be over mine 
houſe; and according to thy word ſhall all my people 
be ruled. And Joſeph gathered up all the food of 
the ſeven years, and laid up the food in ſtorehouſes. 
Then the ſeven years of dearth began to come, as 
Joſeph had foretold. But in all the land of Egypt 
there was bread; and people from all countries came 
unto Joſeph to buy corn, becauſe the famine was 
fore in all the lands. Now amongſt thoſe that came 
were the ten ſons of Jacob, from the land of Canaan. 
And Joſeph ſaw his brethren, and he knew them; 
but made himſelf ſtrange unto them, and ſpake 
roughly to them, ſaying, Ye are ſpies. And they 
ſaid, Thy tervants are twelve brethren, the ſons of 
one man in the iand of Canaan; and bchold the 
youngelt is this day witi: our father, and one is not. 
But Joſeph ſaid unto them, Ye ſhall not go forth 
hence, except jour youngeſt brother come hither. 
Let one of your brethren be bound in priſon, and go 
ye to carry corn for the famine of your houſes, and 
bring your youngeſt brother unto me. And their 
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conſciences reproached them, and they ſaid one to 
another, We are verily guilty concerning our bro- 
ther, in that we ſaw the anguiſh of his ſoul, when 
he beſought us and we would not hear; therefore is 
this diſtreſs come upon us. And they knew not that 
Joſeph underſtood them, for he ſpake unto them by 
an interpreter: and he turned himſelf about from 
them, and wept; and returned to them again, and 
communed with them, and took from them Simeon, 
and bound him before their eyes. And they returned 
unto Jacob their father, in the land of Canaan, and 
told him all that had befallen them. And Jacob 
their father ſaid unto them, Me have ye bereaved of 
my children: Joſeph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away alſo. But my fon ſhall 
not go down with you; for his brother is dead, and 
he is left alone: if miſchief befal him in the way in 
which ye go, then ſhall ye bring down my grey hairs 
with ſorrow to the grave. But the famine continued 
fore in the land; and when they had eaten up the 
corn which they had brought out of Egypt, Jacob 
ſaid unto them, Go again, and buy us food: and if 
it muſt be fo, now take alſo your brother Benjamin, 
and ariſe and go unto the man, And they brought 
preſents unto Joſeph, and bowed themſelves to him 
to the earth. And he aſked them of their welfare, 
and ſaid, Is your father well? Is he alive? And he 
lifted up his eyes, and ſaw Benjamin his brother, and 
his bowels did yearn towards his brother, and he 
ſought where to weep, and he entered into his cham- 
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ber and wept there: and he waſhed his face, and 
went out, and refrained himſelf. Then he com- 
manded the ſteward of his - houſe, ſaying, Fill the 
men's ſacks with food, as much as they can carry, 
and put my cup, the ſilver cup, into the ſack of Ben- 
jamin the youngeſt. And the ſteward did according 
to the word that Joſeph had ſpoken. As ſoon as 
the morning was light, the men were ſent away, 
they and their aſſes. But Joſeph commanded his 
{ſteward to follow them, and to ſearch their ſacks, 
and to bring them back. And when Judah and his 
brethren were returned into the city, Joſeph ſaid 
unto them, What deed is this that ye have done ? 
The man in whoſe hands the cup is found ſhall be 
my ſervant; and as for you, get you in peace unto 
your father. But they ſaid, Our father will ſurely 
die, if he ſeeth that the lad is not with us; and we 
ſhall bring down the grey hairs of thy ſervant our 
father with ſorrow to the grave. Then Joſeph could 
not refrain himſelf before all them that ſtood by him, 
and he cried, Cauſe every man to go out from me; 
and there ſtood no man with him whilſt Joſeph made 
himſelf known unto his brethren. And he wept 
aloud, and faid unto his brethren, I am Joſeph; 
doth my father yet live? And his brethren could not 
anſwer him, for they were troubled at his preſence. 
And Joſeph ſaid unto his brethren, Come near ta 
me, I pray you; and they came near: and he faid, 
I am Joſeph your brother, whom ye ſold into Egypt. 
Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with your- 
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ſelves that ye ſold me hither, for Gop did ſend me 
before you to ſave your lives by a great deliverance. 
Haſte you, and go up to my father, and ſay unto 
him, Thus faith thy ſon Joſeph, Gop hath made me 
tord over all Egypt; come down unto me, tarry not. 
And thou ſhalt dwell in the land of Gofthen, and 
thou ſhalt be near unto me, thou and thy children, 
and thy children's children, and thy flocks, and thy 
herds, and all that thou haſt : and there will I nou- 
riſh thee; for yet there are five years of famine; leſt 
thou and thy houſhold, and all that thou haſt, come 
to poverty. And behold your eyes ſee, and the eyes 
of my brother Benjamin, that it is my mouth which 
ſpeaketh unto you. And you ſhall tell my father of 
all my glory in Egypt, and all that you have ſeen; 
and ye ſhall haſte, and bring down my father hither. 

And he fell upon his brother Benjamin's neck, and 
wept; and Benjamin wept upon his neck. Moreover, 
he kiſſed all his brethren, and wept upon them; and 
after that his brethren talked with him. And the 
fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh's houſe, and it 
pleated Pharaoh well, and his fervants. And Pharaoh 
faid unto Joſeph, Invite hither thy father and his 
honſhold, and I will give them the good of the land 
of Egypt, and they ſhall eat the fat of the land. 
And the ſpirit of Jacob was revived, when he heard 
theſe things; and he ſaid, my fon is yet alive, I 
will go and ſee him before I die. And he took 
his journey, with all that he had. And Joſeph made 
ready his chariot, and went up to meet Iſrael his 
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father to Goſhen; and preſenting himſelf unto him, 


he fell on his neck, and wept on his neck for ſome 
time. And Joſeph placed his father and his brethren 
and gave them a poſſeſſion, in the land of Egypt, in 
the beſt of the land, as Pharaoh had commanded. 

This intereſting ſtory contains a variety of affecting 
incidents, is related with the moſt beautiful ſimplicity, 
and furniſhes many important leſſons of inſtruction. 
It diſplays the miſchiefs of parental partiality; the 
fatal effects of envy, jealouſy, and diſcord amongſt 
brethren ; the bleſſings and honours with which virtue 
is rewarded; the amiableneſs of forgiving injuries; 
and the tender joys which flow from fraternal love 
and filial piety. Different in other reſpects as your 
lot may be from that of Joſeph, you have a father, 
my dear Alexis, who feels for you all the affection 
which Iſrael felt, and who hopes he has a claim to 
the ſame generous return of gratitude, You have 
brothers and ſiſters, who are ſtrangers to hatred, who 
will cheriſh and return your love, and whoſe happineſs 
is inſeparable from yours: and you are under the 
protection and authority of that eternal Being, the 
Gop of Abraham, of Ifaac, and of Jacob, who ſees, 
approves, and will exalt the virtuous.“ 


* In relating the hiſtory of Joſeph, an incident, which reflects the 
higheſt honour on his character, has been omitted; becauſe to my 
younger readers it admits of no explanation, and might wound the 
native modeſty of thoſe who are farther advanced in years. There 
is a delicacy and ſenſe of decency in the mind of an ingenuous 
youth, which ſhields him more powerfully from ſeduction than the 
beſt leſſons of morality, or the brighteſt exam ples of ſeli-govern- 
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GOOD-NATURED CREDULITY. 


A Chaldean peaſant was conducting a goat to the 
city of Bagdat. He was mounted on an aſs, and 
the goat followed him, with a bell ſuſpended from 
his neck. „I ſhall ſell theſe animals,“ ſaid he to 
himſelf, “ for thirty pieces of filver ; and with this 
c money I can purchaſe a new turban, and a rich 
<« veſtment of taffety, which J will tie with a ſaſh of 
<* purple ſilk. The young damſels will then ſmile 
c more favourably upon me, and I ſhall be the fineſt 
& man at the Moſque.” Whilſt the peaſant was thus 
anticipating in idea his future enjoyments, three art- 
ful rogues concerted a ſtratagem to plunder him of 
his preſent treaſures. As he moved ſlowly along, 
one of them ſlipped off the bell from the neck of the 
goat, and faſtening it, without being perceived, to the 
tail of the aſs, carried away his booty, The man 
riding upon the aſs and hearing the ſound of the bell, 
continued to muſe without the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 
loſs which he had ſuſtained. Happening, however, 
a ſhort while afterwards, to turn about his head, he 
diſcovered, with grief and aſtoniſhment, that the ani- 
mal was gone which conſtituted ſo conſiderable a part 
of his riches: and he inquired with the utmoſt anxiety 
after his goat of every traveller whom he met. 

The fecond rogue now accoſted him, and ſaid, 
< I have juſt ſeen in yonder fields a man in great 
ment. This tender ſhoot of vernal life is often injured by improper 


culture: it ſhrinks at the ſuggeſtion of every looſe idea, and is 
hlaſted by their frequent and unſeaſonable repetition, 
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* haſte, dragging along with him a goat.” The pea- 
fant diſmounted with precipitation, and requeſted the 


obliging ſtranger to hold his aſs, that he might loſe 


no time in overtaking the thief, He inſtantly began 
the purſuit ; and having traverſed in vain the courſe 
that was pointed out to him, he came back fatigued 


and breathleſs to the place from whence he ſet out, 


where he neither found his aſs, nor the deceitful in- 
former, to whoſe care he had entruſted him. As he 
walked penſively onwards, overwhelmed with ſhame, 
vexation, and diſappointment, his attention was rouſed 
by the loud complaints and Jamentations of a poor 
man who fat by the ſide of a well. He turned out 
of the way to ſympathize with a brother in affliction, 
recounted his own misfortunes, and inquired the 
cauſe of that violent ſorrow which ſeemed to oppreſs 
him. Alas! faid the poor man, in the moſt pitcous 
tone of voice, as I was reſting here to drink, I dropped 
into the water a caſket full of diamonds, which I was 
employed to carry to the Caliph at Bagdat; and I 
ſhall be put to death, on the ſuſpicion of having ſe- 
creted ſo valuable a treaſure. Why do not you jump 
into the well in ſearch of the caſket, cried the peaſant, 
aſtoniſhed at the ſtupidity of his new acquaintance? 
Becauſe it is deep, replied the man, and I can neither 
dive nor ſwim. But will' you undertake this kind 
office for me, and I will reward you with thirty pieces 
of ſilver? The peaſant accepted the offer with exul- 
tation; and whilſt he was putting off his caſſock, 
veſt, and flippers, poured out his foul in thankigiv- 
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ings to the holy prophet for this providential ſuccour, 
But the moment he plunged into the water in ſearch 
of the pretended caſket, the man (who was one of 
the three rogues that had concerted the plan of rob- 
bing him) ſeized upon his garments, and bore them 
off in ſecurity to his comrades. | 

Thus through mattention, ſimplicity, and credulity, 
was the unfortunate Chaldean duped of all his little 
poſſeſſions; and he haſtened back to his cottage, with 
no other covering for his nakedneſs than a tattered 
garment, which he borrowed on the road.* 


AN EASY AND INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENT. 


IT was a elear froſty day: the ſun ſhone bright, and 
the ground was covered with ſnow, when Euphronius 
invited Alexis, Lucy, Emilia, and Jacobus, to aſſiſt 
him in a little experiment, which he thought would 
contribute to their inſtruction and amuſement. He 
took four pieces of woollen cloth, equal in dimenſions, 
but of different colours; one being black, another 
blue, a third brown, and a fourth white: and having 
choſen a proper ſituation, he laid them all very near 
each other on the ſurface of the ſnow. In a few 
hours the black piece of cloth had ſunk conſiderably 
below the ſurface, the blue almoſt as much, the brown 


The ſtory is faid to have been written by an Arabian author ; 
but I have taken the liberty of deviating from the original, and of 
making additions 40 it. | 
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a little, but the white remained preciſely in its poſition. 
Obſerve, ſaid Euphronius, how varied is the in- 
fluence of the ſun's rays on different colours! They 
are abſorded and retained by the black; and in the 
piece of cloth before us, they have produced ſuch a 
ſtrong and durable heat as to melt the ſnow under- 
neath. Their effect on blue is nearly ſimilar, but they 
ſeem not to penetrate the white: and the piece of 
that colour, by having no warmth communicated to 
it, ſtill continues on the ſurface of the ſnow. 

This little experiment teaches you, Emilia, that 
white hats will afford the beſt defence to your com- 
plexion; but that they ſhould have dark linings, to 
abſorb the rays of light which are reflected from the 
earth. You may learn from it, Alexis, that clothes 
of a light colour are beſt adapted to ſummer, and to 
hot climates; that black ſubſtances acquire heat 
ſooner, and retain it longer than any other; and that 
fruit-walls, drying- ſtoves, &c. ſhould be painted black. 
Other inferences I ſhall leave to you the pleaſure of 
diſcovering. Allow me only to remind you, that 
knowledge and virtue may be juſtly compared to rays 
of light ; and that it is my warmeſt wiſh and higheſt 
ambition that your heart and underſtanding may unite 
the qualities of the two oppoſite colours you have 
been contemplating. May your mind be quick in the 
reception, and ſteady in the retention of every good 
impreſhon ! And may the luſtre of your endowments 
be reflected on your brothers, ſiſters, and friends! 


+ Sce Franklin's Obſervations. 
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THE DOG. 


% My dog, the truſtieſt of his kind, 
« With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
ce mark his true, his faithful way, ' 
«« And in my ſervice copy Tray.“ Gar's Fables. 


A Water- ſpaniel belonging to a neighbour was a 
frequent, and always a moſt welcome, gueſt in the 
family of Euphronius. Her placid looks, gentle 
manners, and aſſiduity to pleaſe, rendered her equally 
the favourite of the ſervants and of the children. It 
happened that there was a general alarm concerning 
mad dogs in Mancheſter; and to guard againſt danger 
Sylvia was cloſely confined to her kennel, A week 
elapſed without a ſingle viſit from her; no one knew 
the cauſe of her abſence, and all lamented it. She 
at length returned; the children flocked with joy 
and eagerneſs around her, but they beheld her 
trembling, feeble, and emaciated. She crawled over 
the kitchen floor, looked wiſtfully at Emilia, then at 
Jacobus, then at Lucy; advancing a ſtep forwards, 
ſhe licked the hand of Alexis, which was ſtretched 
forth to ſtroke her, and expired at his feet without a 
groan. The children at firſt ſtood filent and motion- 
leſs, a guſh of tears ſucceeded, and Euphronius, 
though pleaſed with the ſenſibility they ſhewed, 
thought it neceſſary to ſoften the impreſſion which 
this affecting incident produced. He endeavoured to 
withdraw their attention from Sylvia, by deſcribing 
the qualities, and relating the hiſtory, of the ſpecies at 
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large. I am not ſurpriſed, ſaid he, that you ſhould 
lament the loſs of an animal, whom nature ſeems to 
have peculiarly formed to be the favourite and friend 
of man. The beauty of his ſhape, his ſtrength, agility, 
ſwiftneſs, courage, generoſity, fidelity, and gratitude, 
command our attachment, and give him the juſteſt 
claim to our care and protection. In obedience and 
docility he ſurpaſſes every other quadruped; and ſo 
perfectly is he domeſticated, that Mr. Buffon ob- 
ſerves, he aſſimilates his character to that of the 
family in which he lives. Amongſt the proud he is 
diſdainful, and churliſh amongſt clowns. 

In Congo, Angola, and in South-America, where 
dogs are found wild, they unite in packs, and attack 
the fierceſt animals of the foreſt, On the ſouthern 
coalt of Africa, it is ſaid, there are dogs that neither 
bark nor bite, and their fleſh is highly valued by the 
negroes.* The fleſh of this animal is alſo conſidered 
as a dainty by the Chineſe, and public ſhambles are 
erected for the ſale of it. In Canton particularly, 
there is a ſtreet appropriated to that purpoſe; and 
what is very extraordinary, whenever a dog-butcher 
appears, all the dogs in the place purſue him in full 
cry. They know their enemy, and perſecute him 
as far as they are able. 

The influence of climate, and the efforts of art, 
have produced many varieties in the breed of dogs. 
The Britiſh maſtiffs were ſo famous among the Ro- 


 ® See Brookes's Natural Hiſtory. 
+ See Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Earth, 
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fans, that their emperors appointed an officer in this 
iſland to train them for the combats of the Amphi- 
theatre. Three of theſe were eſteemed a match for 
a bear, and four for a lion. But an experiment was 
made in the Tower by King James the Firſt, from 
which it appeared that three maſtiffs conquered this 
noble animal. Two of them were diſabled in the 
donflict; but the third forced the lion to ſeek his 
ſafety by flight.“ The Britiſh maſtiffs were alſo 

_ Educated for war, and were employed by the Gauls 
in their battles, as we learn from Strabo.}f Lin- 
næus has delivered, in the following terms, the na- 
tural hiſtory of the dog. 

This animal cats fleſh, and farinaceous vegetables, 
but not greens. His ſtomach digeſts bones: he uſes 
the tops of graſs as a yomit, and laps his drink with 
his tongue: his ſcent is moſt exquiſite, when his noſe 
is moiſt: he treads lightly on his toes, fcarcely ever 
{weats, but when hot lolls out his tongue, He ge- 
nerally walks round the place on which he intends 
to lie down, His ſenſe of hearing is very quick 
when aſleep; he dreams. The female goes with 
young fixty-three days, and commonly brings from 
four to eight puppies at a birth. The male puppies 
reſemble the dog, the female the bitch. He is the 
molt faithful of all animals; is very docible, hates 
ſtrange dogs. ſnaps at a ſtone which is thrown at him, 
howls at certain muſical notes, and barks at ſtrangers, 
This quadruped is rejected by the Mahometans.“ 


——U— om CO 4 —— — 


* See Stowe's Annals, Pennant's Zoology, Camden's Britannia, 
T Lib, iv. 
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RESPECT AND DEFERENCE DUE TO THE AGED. 


AN aged citizen of Athens coming late into the 
public theatre of that city, ſo celebrated for arts and 
learning, found the place crowded with company, 
and every ſeat engaged, Though the ſpectators were 
his countrymen, and moſt of them young perſons, 
no one had the politeneſs or humanity to make room 
for him. But when he paſſed into the part which 
was allotted to the Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors and 
their attendants, they all roſe up, and accommodated 
the old gentleman with the beſt and moſt honourable 
ſeat amongſt them. The whole company were equally 
ſurpriſed and delighted with this inſtance of urbanity, 
and expreſſed their approbation by loud plaudits. 
The Athenians perfectly well underſtand the rules of 
good manners, ſaid one of the ambaſſadors, in return 
for this compliment, but the Lacedæmonians practiſe 
them. CICERO. 


GAMING.* 


THAT the love of gaming has its foundation in 
avarice, is an undoubted truth; but it proceeds from 
a ſpecies of covetouſneſs differing from every other. 
Salluſt, in his character of Cataline, has given us an 
exact definition of it: Alieni appetens, ſui profuſus ; 
profuſe of his own, greedy of the property of another. 
The deſtructive conſequences of this vice will be 


* This is a juvenile production, written when the Author was 
at ſchool. 
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evinced by the melancholy hiſtory of Lyſander. This 
unfortunate youth was the only ſon of Hortenſius, a 
gentleman of large fortune; who with a paternal eye 
watched over his education, and ſuffered no means to 
be neglected, which might promote his future uſeful- 
neſs, honour, or happineſs. Under ſuch tuition he 
grew up, improving in every amiable accompliſhment. 
His perſon was graceful, and his countenance the 
picture of his ſoul, lively, ſweet, and penetrating. By 
his own application, and the aſſiſtance of ſuitable pre- 
ceptors, he was maſter of the whole circle of ſciences 
and nothing was now wanting to form the complete 
gentleman bur travelling. The tour of Europe was 
therefore reſolved upon, and a proper perſon provided 
to attend him. Lyfander and his tntor accordingly 
ſet out. ] paſs over in ſilence the ſad parting of the 
good old gentleman and his beloved ſon : the ſcene 
may be conceived, but cannot be expreſfed. Our 
travellers directed their courſe to France, and croſſed 
the ſea at Dover, with an intention to pay their firſt 
viſit to Paris. Here Lyſander had difficulties to 
ſurmount, of which he was litile appriſed; he had 
been bred in ſhades and ſolitude, and had no idea 
of the active ſcenes of life. It is eaſy to imagine, 
therefore, his ſurpriſe at being tranſported, as it were, 
into a new world, He was delighted with the ele- 
gance of the city, and the crowds of company that 
reſorted to the public walks. He launched into 
pleaſures, and was enabled to commit a thouſand ex- 
travagances, by the ample ſupplies of money which 
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z fond father allowed him. In vain his tutor repre- 
ſented to him the imprudence of his conduct: capti- 
vated with the novelty of every thing around him, 
he was deaf to all his remonſtrances. He engaged 
in an intrigue with a woman of the moſt infamous 
character, who in a ſhort time reduced him to the 
neceſſity of making freſh demands upon his father. 
The indulgent Hortenſius, with a few reprimands for 
his profuſion, and admonitions to ceconomy, remitted 
him conſiderable ſums. But theſe were not ſufficient 
to ſatisfy an avaricious miſtreſs; and aſhamed to ex- 
poſe himſelf again to his father, he had recourſe ts 
fortune. He daily frequented the gaming-tables; and 
elated with a trifling ſucceſs at the beginning, gave 
up every other pleaſure for that of rattling the dice. 
Sharpers were now his only companions, and his 
youth and inexperience made him an eaſy prey to 
their artifice and deſigns. His father heard of his 
conduct with inexpreſſible forrow. He inſtantly re- 
called him home; but alas! the return to his native 
country did not reſtore him to his native diſpoſitions. 
The love of learning, generoſity, humanity, and every 
noble principle, were ſuppreſſed; and in their place | 
the moſt deteſtable avarice had taken root. The 
reproofs of a father, ſo affectionate as Hortenſius, 
were too gentle to reclaim one confirmed in vicious 
habits, He ſtill purſued the ſame unhappy courſe; 
and at length, by his diſſolute behaviour, put an end 
to the life of the tendereſt of parents. The death 
of Hortenſius had at firſt a happy effect upon the 
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mind of Lyſander; and by recalling him to a ſenſe 
of reflection, gave fome room to hope for reforma- 
tion. To confirm the good reſolutions he had formed, 
his friends urged him to marry. The propoſal not 
being diſagreeable to him, he paid his addreſſes to 
Afpaſia, a lady poſſeſſed of beauty, virtue, and the 
ſweetelt diſpoſitions. So many charms could not but 
impreſs a heart, which filial grief had already in ſome 
meaſure ſoftened. He loved and married her, and 
by her prudent conduct was prevailed upon to give 
up all the former aſſociates of his favourite vice. 
Two years paſſed in this happy manner; during 
which time Aſpaſia bleſſed him with a fon. The little 
darling had united in him all the father's luſtre, and 
the mother's grace. Lyſander often viewed him with 
ſtreaming eyes of tenderneſs; and he would ſometimes 
cry out, Only, my ſon, avoid thy father's ſteps, 
© and every felicity will attend thee.” About this 
time, it happened that ſome bufineſs of importance 
required his preſence in London: there he unfortu- 
nately met with the bafe wretches who had been his 
old acquaintance; and his too-eafy temper complying 
with their ſolicitations, again he plunged into the 
abyſs of vice and folly. Aſpaſia wondering at the 
long abſence of her huſband, began to entertain the 
moſt uneaſy apprehenſions for him. She wrote him 
a tender and endearing letter, but no anſwer was re- 
turned. Full of terror and anxiety, the went in 
perſon to enquire after her Lyſander. Long was it 
before ſhe heard the leaſt tidings of him. At length, 
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dy accident finding his lodgings, ſhe flew to his cham- 
ber with the moſt impatient joy to embrace a long- 
loſt huſband. But ah! who can paint the agony ſhe 
felt at the fight of Lyſander weltering in his gore, 
with a piſtol clenched in his hand! That very morn- 
ing he had put an end to his wretched being. A 
paper was found upon the table, of his own hand- 
writing, which imported that he had entirely ruined 
himſelf, and a moſt amiable wife and child; and that 
life was inſupportable to him. 


RIVALSHIP WITHOUT ENMITY; 
EMULATION WITHOUT ENVY. 


DruosrRENES, a celebrated Grecian orator, 
was born at Athens, near four hundred years before 
the Chriſtian æra. He was remarkable for the ſim- 
plicity and energy of his eloquence. It is ſaid that 
he copied the Hiſtory of Thucydides no leſs than 
eight times, to acquire a nervous and majeſtic diction; 
and that his thirſt after knowledge was fo great, as 
to lead him to purſue his ſtudies in a ſubterranean 
apartment, that he might be free from noite, diſturb- 
ance, or interruption, 

Eſchines was alſo an eminent orator of Greece, 
and cotemporary with Demoſthenes. He preferred 
an indictment againſt Cteſiphon, as a pretext for the 
accuſation of his rival Demoſthenes. A day was 

appointed for the trial; and no cauſe ever excited 
ſuch general curioſity, or was conducted with greater 
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pomp and ſolemnity. People aſſembled from every 
part of Greece, to be ſpectators of the conteſt between 
theſe two great maſters of rhetoric. The inclinations 
of the citizens were favourable to Zſchines ; but 
ſuch was the prevailing eloquence of his antagoniſt, 
that he loſt his cauſe, and was ſentenced to baniſh- 
ment, He retired to the iſland of Rhodes; where 
he eſtabliſhed a ſchool of oratory, which continued to 
flouriſh many centuries afterwards. He commenced 
his lectures with the oration which he had delivered 
juſt before his exile; and it was h'ghly applauded 
by the audience. But when he recited the anſwer 
of Demoſthenes, his hearers redoubled their expref- 
ſions of admiration. Æſchines, ſo far from feeling 
any emotions of envy at this ſecond triumph of his 
rival, cried out w'th rapture, ** How great, my friends, 
c would have been your tranſport, had you heard 
*« Demoſthenes himſelf deliver this oration, with thoſe - 
* invincible powers of elocution for which he is ſo juſtly 
and univerſally celebraied!”” 

When Zſchines was condemned to baniſhment, 
Demoſthenes exulted not in the victory that he had 
obtained ; but followed his rival to the ſhip in which 
he was to embark, and conſtrained him to accept of 
a ſum of money, to defray the expences of his 
voyage, and to procure for him an eaſy ſettlement at 
Rhodes. Impreſſed with this affecting inſtance of 
generoſity, the exiled orator with admiration ex- 
claimed, How deeply muſt I regret the lofs of a 
* country, in which 1 have received ſuch libera! 
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* affitance from a profeſſed enemy, as I cannot expect 
* even from a friend in any other part of the world! 
CICERO. 


VIRTUOUS FRIENDSHIP EXTENDS BEYOND 
THE GRAVE. 


EMILIA had been ſlightly indiſpoſed ſeveral days 
but not in ſuch a manner as to confine her from the 
cheerful ſociety of her brothers and ſiſters. Whilſt 
ſhe was ſtanding in the midſt of them, a fainting fit 
ſuddenly overpowered her; and ſhe fell down, as 
it were lifeleſs, on the floor. She was ſoon recovered, 
by the tender offices of Sophronia; but the affecting 
mage of death, which the children had ſeen, conti- 
nued for ſome time to oppreſs their minds with 
ſorrow and terror. Alexis, in the evening, accompa- 
nied his father into the fields. The path which they 
purſued led them to the banks of the Irwell ; where 
they ſtopped to contemplate its winding ſtream and 
checquered ſides. The ſtump of a tree, overſhadowed 
by a neighbouring oak, aſtorded them a comfortable 
ſcat; and Euphronius began to expatiate on the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence, in watering the 
earth with rivers, which flow into the ſea, and are 
again returned in fertilizing ſhowers. Alexis made 
no reply; and Euphronius, obſerving that he was, 
loſt in thought, enquired what ſubject ſo deeply 
engaged his attention. The youth ſaid, with a ſigh, 
I have been early taught to ſee, admire, and re- 
verence the Deity, in all his works; but more 
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particularly in the ſtructure of man, in his preſent 
enjoyments and future expectations. The moral 
affections you have cultivated i in my heart with aſſi- 
duous care; and I have fondly believed that the 
exerciſe of them vill conſtitute my chief felicity 
through all eternity. Oh ! that the pleaſing deluſion 
had been ſtill continued! This morning I was ſhocked 
with the apparent death of my beloved Emilia; but 
it was ſome conſolation to my mind, that we ſhould 
hereafter meet again, renew our fond regard, and 
for ever live together in the ſame endearing con- 
nection which now ſubſiſts between us. In this hope, 
it ſeems, I was miſerably miſtaken. A learned divine, 
whoſe works I have juſt been reading, aſſerts with 
confidence, that in heaven the virtuous of all ages, 
paſt, preſent, and to come, will dwell together, as in 
one univerſal family, without perſonal partialities or 
diſtinction. 

The doctrine, I truſt, is falſe, replied Euphronius 
with ſome emotion; for heaven, methinks, would 
not be ſuch to me, if it were true. But I correct 
myſelf, Alexis: on a ſubject of ſuch uncertainty, we 
ſhould ſpeak with an awful reliance on that great 
Being, who perfectly knows our frame, and what 
will beſt promote our happineſs. With fuch ſenti- 
ments of reverence let us purſue the intereſting 
theme; and enquire whether reaſon and revelation 
do not juſtify the hope, that we ſhall hereafter be 
united to our virtuous relations and friends; and 


enjoy, With increaſing delight, all thoſe tender at- 
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tachments, which, in the preſent ſtate, ſweeten both 
ſocial and domeſtic life. 

One of the ſtrongeſt arguments for the future 
exiſtence of the ſoul, derived from the light of nature, 
is the dread which we feel of annihilation, and our 
ardent deſires after immortality, Have we not the 
like anxiety to be again reſtored, in happier regions, 
to thoſe whom in this world we haveknown, eſteemed, 
and loved? The human underſtanding ſeems to be 
formed -for endleſs improvement. The faculty of 
comprehenſion is daily enlarged, till the animal ma- 
chine, having acquired its full vigour, ſuffers the 
gradual decays of age; and as the Deity hath 
created nothing in vain, capacity may be ſuppoſed to 
imply attainment, in ſome other ſtage of our exiſtence. 

But ſhall we grant to our intellectual, a privilege 
which we deny to our moral powers; or exclude from 
future growth and cultivation the nobleſt and moſt 
important endowments of the mind? The principle 
of benevolence is neither inconſiſtent with the parti- 
alities of friendſhip, nor with the endearments of 
family love; but rather originates from them, like 
circles on the water, widening as they flow from one 
common centre. Nor will the filial, parental, or 
fraternal charities damp the fervour of our piety to 
the Father of the univerſe; or abate our gratitude 
to the great Bond of our union, and the Author of 
our deareſt enjoyments. The preſent life is only the 
commencement of thoſe improvements in knowledge 


and goodneſs, which we ſhall progreſſively make 
VOk, I. * 
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through all eternity, And as our kindred and friends 
are, in a peculiar manner, the companions of our 
journey here, and the objects of our moſt virtuous 
_ affections; is it not probable that they will continue 
to be ſuch hereafter; and that we ſhall not only find 
them our crown of rejoicing, but that it will be our 
divineſt pleaſure to promote the advancement of each 
other in piety, glory, and felicity? The Scriptures 
ſpeak not explicitly concerning this intereſting point; 
but there are a variety of paſſages in the New Teſta- 
ment, which evidently imply, that good men “ will be 
& happy hereafter, in the fame ſeats of joy; will live 
& under the ſame perfect government; aud be mem 
* bers of the ſame heavenly ſociety. Will not then 
& our neareſt relations be acceſſible to us? And if 
* acceſlible, ſhall we not fly to them, and mingle 
our hearts and ſouls again?” 

The Theſſalonians, a little before St. Paul wrote 
& his firſt Epiſtle to them, had loſt ſome of their 
friends by death. In theſe circumſtances he ex- 
© horts them not to ſorrow like others who had no 
ce hope; becauſe they might conclude certainly from 
e the death and reſurrection of Jeſus, that thoſe who 
Had flept in him, Gon would hereafter bring with 
vim. He tells them by the word of the Lozp, or 
© as from immediate revelation, that a period was 
* coming, when CHR1sT would deſcend from heaven 
« with a Hout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
* with the trump of God; and when the friends they 
had loſt ſhould be raiſed from the dead, and to- 
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te gether with themſelves, /hould be caught up to meet 
&© the Lord in the air, and to live for ever with him. 
6 But what I have in view, is more diſtinctly aſſerted 
© in the ſecond chapter of this Epiſtle, verſe 19. 
& For what is our hope, our joy, our crown of re- 
&* joicing? Are not even ye in the preſence of our 
&« Lord Jeſus at his coming? It is moſt plainly im- 
& plied in theſe words, that the apoſtle expected to 
e ſee and know again his Theſſalonian converts, at 
«* Cxr1sT's ſecond coming. The ſame remark may 
* be made on his words to the Corinthians. Knowing 
& that he who raiſed up the Lord Feſus, ſhall raiſe us 
&« up alſo by Jeſus, and preſent us with you. As you 
e have acknowledged us in part, that we are your 
ce rejoicing, even ſo ye alſo are ours in the day of the 
* Lord Jeſus.““ 

Thus it appears, that the pleaſing idea of a re- 
union with our virtuous relations and friends, in the 
future life, is agreeable to the natural expectations of 
mankind; neceſſary to the exerciſe of our moſt dis- 
tinguiſhed moral powers; and favourable to every 
ſentiment of gratitude, devotion, and piety. Reve- 
lation ſeems alſo to confirm what reaſon ſo much 
approves; and J hope, my dear Alexis, your mind is 
now no longer diſquieted with deſpondency or fear. 
Indulge the generous aſfections of your heart; cheriſh 
the filial and fraternal love with which it glows; 
cultivate the valuable friendſhips you have formed; 
and be aſſured that what conſtitutes your preſent, 


* See Price's Diſſertations on Providence, Prayer, &c. p. 233» 
| $3 
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will heighten your future felicity. But remember 
that your union in the heavenly world can only be 
with the worthy and the good, and be cautious to 
form no cloſe attachments, but ſuch as will merit 
perpetuity. If death ſnatch from you a beloved 
friend, whilſt you lament the loſs, ſorrow not as one 
without hope or conſolation. The ſeparation, however 
painful, will be but for a ſeaſon; and you will have a 
kindred ſpirit in the regions of bliſs, to welcome your 
arrival there, and to conduct you into the glorious 
preſence of the Sovereign of the univerſe. 

4 . præclarum diem, (ſays Cicero) cum ad illud 
e divinum animorum concilium catumque proficiſcar ; 
& cumgue ex hac turba et colluvione diſcedam profi- 
&* ciſcar enim ad Catonem meum, quo nemo vir melior 


c natus eſt, nemo pietate praſtantior.”” —Cic, de 
Senectute. 


WARMTH IN ARGUMENT. 


LORD Shafteſbury, I remember, in his Characte- 
riſtics, relates the ſtory of a clown, who was preſent 
at the debates of the Doctors in the Univerſity of 
Oxford. Though he was equally a ſtranger to the 
ſubjects and the language, he ſeemed to liſten with 
great attention, and to receive much pleaſure from 
them. A gentleman commoner who ſtood near him, 
and obſerved the emotions expreſſed in his counte- 
nance, enquired what amuſement he could find in 
hearing ſuch diſputes, ſince it was impoſſible that he 
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ſhould even know to which fide the victory inclined? 
„ Sir,” replied the clown, *I am not ſuch a fool as 
& you imagine me to be; for I can eaſily ſee who is 
« firſt put into a paſſion.” Common ſenſe diftated 
this obſervation to the countryman, that he who was 
{ſuperior in argument would maintain his compoſure 
of mind; whilſt his antagoniſt would naturally be- 
come violent and angry, becauſe unable to ſupport 
his cauſe by the force of reaſon. 


HABITS OF SENSUALITY MAY BE FORMED IN 
EARLY YOUTH. 


F LORIO and Alonzo were ſchoolfellows, and inſe- 
parable companions at Eton. They were both pro- 
fuſely ſupplied with money by their too indulgent 
parents; and they ſpent it not in the purſuit of active 
diverſions, in the purchaſe of books, or in the offices 
of humanity ; but in cakes, tarts, and ſweetmeats. 
With theſe they continually glutted themſelves; and 
as the head is always ſtupified when the ſtomach is 
overloaded, they were the greateſt dunces in the 
ſchool. Florio, whoſe powers of digeſtion were 
much feebler than thoſe of his friend, became pale 
and emaciated as he grew in ſtature. His appetite 
was nice and delicate; aud he loathed every kind of 
food, but ſuch as afforded the moſt ſavoury and ex- 
qu ſite reliſh, I have ſeen him riſe from a good 
dinner without eating a ſingle morſel, becauſe the 
meat was plainly dreſſed, and the ſauces had no 
poignancy, Thus he often ſtarved in the mid(t of 
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plenty; and loſt the only enjoyment which life way 
capable of affording to his vitiated taſte. His fortune 
was ſoon expended in the gratification of his palate; 
and he was reduced to practice the meaneſt arts to 
obtain ſupplies for freſh indulgences. He has been 
known to purchaſe an ortolan with the guinea which 
he begged as charity; and to give for a diſh of green 
peaſe a much larger ſum, with which he was entruſted 
for the relief of a friend in diſtreſs,* 

Alonzo, whoſe ſtrength of conſtitution converted 
into nouriſhment the unwholeſome paſtry which he 
ſo greedily devoured, became luſty and corpulent; 
but his complexion was wan, his fleſh bloated, and 
his belly unnaturally ſwoln. His appetite was rather 
voracious than nice; and he conſumed as much food 
at one meal, as would have ſufficed with temperance 
for three, He died of an apoplexy, at the age of 
thirty; having gorged himſelf with ſuch quantities of 
meat, at a public entertainment, as occaſioned a ſudden 
ceſſation of the animal and vital functions. | 

Senſuality is a vice which contaminates the body, 
depreſſes the underſtanding, deadens the moral feel- 

ings of the heart, and degrades the human ſpecies 

from the exalted rank which they hold in the 

creation.} It is ſhocking to read the examples of it, 
* This fact is related of the late Theophilus Cibber. 


T ——- © Vides ut pallidus omnis 
« Ccena deſurgat dubia? quin corpus onuſtum 
* Heſternis vitiis animum quoque prægravat uni, + 
Atque affigit humo divinæ particulam aurz.” 
Hor. Sat. II. lib. ii. yer. 76. 
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which both ancient and modern hiſtory afford; and 
as the Spartans uſed to make their ſlaves drunk, to 
diſplay to their children the folly and odiouſneſs of 
intemperance, I ſhall recite a few inſtances of extra- 
vagance in eating, as the belt leſſons of moderation 
and abſtinence. | 

Lucullus, a Roman general, kept the moſt magni- 
| ficent table, and was ſerved in the ſame ſumptuous 
manner, even when 'no gueſts were invited. His 
ſteward one day made an apology for the dinner, 
which was leſs ſplendid than uſual, and hoped it 
would be excuſed, as there was no company. Did 
« you not know,“ ſaid the Epicure, © that Lucullus 
% was to eat with Lucullus to-day?” Cicero and 
Pompey had heard much of his mode of living, and 
they were determined to ſurpriſe him, by going with- 
out notice to partake of his entertainment. He 
ordered the dinner to be ſerved in the hall of Apollo; 
and it was prepared in ſo ſhort a time, and with fo 
much opulence, as aſtoniſhed his viſitors. The hall 
of Apollo was a private direction, underſlood by 
the cooks to imply that the feaſt ſhould amount to 
near 1200l, ſterling.* 

Mark Anthony paſſed his time in revels and enter- 
tainments, whilſt he was with Cleopatra in Egypt, 
A young Greek, then proſecuting the ſtudy of phyſic 
at Alexandria, had the curioſity to go into his kitchen, 
where he ſaw eight wild boars roaſting at the ſame 


* Plut. in Lucullo.— Dr. Arbuthnot eſtimates the expence at 
{1,614 : 11:8. | 
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time before the fire. He enquired what number of 
_ gueſts were to be at ſupper. Not more than ten, 
ſaid an officer, ſmiling; but it is neceſſary that every 
part of the animal ſhould be brought to the table in 
exquiſite perfection. 

Clodius Æſopus, the moſt famous tragedian that 
ever appeared on the Roman ſtage, and who acquired 
a princely fortune by his profeſſion as an actor, had 
one diſh which coſt ſix thouſand ſeſtertia, that is, four 
thouſand eight hundred pounds ſterling.F It con- 
ſiſted of the choiceſt and deareſt ſinging· birds, brought 
perhaps from the moſt diſtant provinces of the empire. 

The name of Sir Ifaac Newton is not, at this time, 
more famous amongſt philoſophers than that of Apicius 
was formerly with the Roman epicures. The capital 
of the world had the honour of giving birth, at dif- 
ferent periods of time, to three of this denomination, 
who were all celebrated for their gluttony. The one 
who was moſt eminent lived under the reigns of 
Auguſtus and Tiberius, and read public lectures on 
the art of ſenſuality. He was the inventor of a cake 
which was called by his name; and he wrote au 
elaborate treatiſe on the methods of ſtimulating the 
appetite, de gulæ irriiamentis. Hiſtorians of credit 
aſſert, that he failed from Minturnæ in Campania to 
Africa, with no other view than to taſte of a ſpecies 
of oyſters, reported to be much larger and more 
delicious than any on the coaſt of Italy; but that 


* Plut.. . + 
+ See Plin. lib. x. c. 60, Arbuthnot on Coins, p. 133. 
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finding he had received falſe information, he returned 
immediately, without condeſcending, and probably 
without feeling the leaſt curioſity, to go on ſhore. 
After ſquandering immenſe ſums of money in the 
moſt ſhameful luxury,“ he poiſoned himſelf, from an 


apprehenſion of being ſtarved, though he had a very 


ample fortune remaining. 

The emperor Heliogabalus, that monſter of cru- 
elty and beſtiality, is ſaid to hare had the brains of 
ſeveral hundred oftriches dreſſed for one diſh.F But 
it is painful to relate ſuch inſtances of depravity. 


* {807,291 : 13: 4—according to Dr. Arbuthnot's calculation. 


+ Senſuality ſ--ms to be 2 weed which ſprings up in every ſofl, 
and has been diſcovered where opulence and the arts of luxury are 
little known, and where we ſhould expect to meet only with the 
ſimplicity of nature. The following paſſage from Mr. Forſtcr's 
Voyage to the South-Seas will evince the truth of this obſervation, 
and exhibit a new mode of Epicuriſm :—- 

« Our walk continued along the ſhore (of Otaheite) beyon 1 
another morai, much like the firſt, to a neat houſe, where a very 
„fat man, who ſeemed to be a chief of the diſtrict, was lolling on 
his wooden pillow. Before him two ſervants were preparing his 
&« deſert, by beating up with water ſome bread-fruit and bananas, in 
* a large wooden bowl, and mixing with it a quantity of the fer- 
&« mented ſour paſte of bread-fruit called mahei. The conſiſtence 
&« of this mixture was ſuch that it could not properly be called a 
4 drink; and the inſtrument with which they made it, was a peſtle 
&* of a black poliſhed ſtone, which appeared to be a kind of baſaltes« 
« While this was doing, a woman who ſat near him crammed 
« down his throat by handfuls the remains of a large baked fiſh, 
cc and ſeveral bread- fruits, which he ſwallowed with a voracious 
„ appetite. His countenance was the picture of phlegmatic inſen- 
& ſibility, and ſeemed to witneſs that all his thoughts centered in 
„the care of his paunch. He ſcarce deigned to look at us; and 2 
few monoſyllables which he uttered, were only directed to re- 
mind his feeders of their duty when we attracted their attention.“ 
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The mind ſickens at the contemplation of rational 
and immortal beings, ſunk ſo low in the ſcale of ani- 
mated nature: and it ſeems almoſt neceſſary to vin- 
dicate the honour of our ſpecies, by placing in contraſt 
a few oppoſite examples. 

Timotheus, an Athenian commander of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed reputation, was invited to ſup with Plato. 
The philoſopher entertained him with a decent but 
frugal repaſt; ſeaſoned however with ſuch cheerful 
and inſtructive converſation, as made the general 
highly delighted with his reception. When he met 
Plato the ſucceeding day in the city, he accoſted him 
in a moſt friendly manner, and thanked him for the 
peculiar entertainment which he had enjoyed. © For 
c your feaſt,“ ſaid he, was not only grateful whilſt, 
e jt laſted, but has left a reliſh which continues to 
„ this moment.“ | | 

Socrates uſed to ſay, that he ate to live, and left 
to others the ſenſual ſatisfaction of living only to eat. 
Having invited a company of friends to ſupper, his 
wife Xantippe was aſhamed of the humble fare pro- 
vided for them. © Be not anxious on that account,“ 
ſaid Socrates; “ for if my viſitors be men of tempe- 
* rance and underſtanding, they will be well ſatisfied; 
and if they be of an oppoſite character, they deſerve 
e no indulgence.” 

When Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, was preſented 
by the Thrafians with a large quantity of the moſt 
delicious eatables and coſtly liquors, he directed the 


* Cicero, +-Plutarch. 
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whole to be diſtributed amongſt the ſlaves who ſerved 
in the camp. The Thaſians with the utmoſt ſurpriſe 
demanded the reaſon of his conduct; and he nobly 
replied, It is beneath the character of men of probity 
and courage to provoke and corrupt their appetites with 
dainties. Such delicacies are fit only for /laves, who 
aſpire to no higher pleaſures than thoſe of eating and 
drinking; and to them I have therefore diſpenſed your 
preſenis.“ 5 

Alexander, in the prime of life, and in the midſt 
of victories, behaved on a ſimilar occaſion with equal 
wiſdom and magnanimity. For when Ada, queen of 
Caria, ſent him meats dreſſed in the moſt exquiſite 
manner, and ſkilful cooks of every kind, he informed 
her that theſe favours were of little value to him, ſince 
his governor, Leonidas, had long ſince furniſhed him 
with two of the beſt miniſters to his appetite, tem- 
perance and exerciſe, 

I ſhall conclude this article with the following paſ- 
ſage from Petrarch, a celebrated Italian poet, whoſe 
ſociety was courted by men of the higheſt rank; and 
who, notwithſtanding he had free acceſs to the lux- 

vrious tables of Biſhops, Cardinals, Princes, and 
Popes, thus expreſſes himſelf concerning the pleaſures 
of eating. I prefer the molt ſimple meats prepared 
* without art or labour; and think that no cheer is 
„more delicious than the fruits and herbs of my 
“garden. I always approved a taſte conformable 
f to nature. Not that I diſlike a good repaſt now 


* Plut, 
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e and then, but it ſhould come very rarely. Among 
c the Romans, before the conqueſt of Aſia, the cook 
« was the vileſt of ſlaves: would to Gop they had 
ce never conquered that part of the world which ſub- 
& dued them by its ſoftneſs and luxury!“ 


THE GLUTTON. 


TI Glutton is an animal of the Weaſel kind, 
and is ſo called from his voracious appetite. He is 
found in the northern parts of Europe, Aſia, and 
America, and is uſually about three feet long, and 
2 foot and a half high. His body is long, his legs 
ſhort; and he takes his prey by ſurpriſe, and not by 
purſuit. He climbs a tree, and lurks amongſt the 
thick branches of it, until a deer, or ſome other large 
animal paſſes underneath, upon whoſe back he im- 
petuouſly caſts himſelf; and remaining there firm 
and unſhaken, by the ſtrength and ſharpneſs of his 
claws, he eats the neck, and digs a paſſage to the 
great blood-veſſels which lie in that part. The af- 
frighted and agonizing deer flies in vain. His inſa- 
tiable foe continues to feaſt upon him, and when he 
drops, leaves him not till he has conſumed the whole 
carcaſe. When the ſtomach of the glutton has been 
thus gorged, he lies torpid ſeveral days; then awakes 
again to afcend ſome neighbouring tree, in queſt of 
another adventure. | 
The ſkin of this animal is covered with a fur, 
which is highly valued for its beauty and luſtre, 
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Tux Duke of Bridgwater's canal terminates about 
a quarter of a mile from Mancheſter. One branch 
of it communicates with Liverpool, by the river 
Merſey, into which it falls below Runcorn; another 
is carried into the centre of his Grace's collieries at 
Worſley, and by means of it this town and neigh- 
bourhood are ſupplied with large quantities of coal. 
Small loads are permitted to be ſold, for the benefit 
of the poor; and a conſiderable number of little carts, 
each drawn by a ſingle aſs, are conſtantly employed 
to convey and diſtribute this article, ſo neceſlary to 
the comfort and even to the ſupport of life. 

One froſty day, about noon, Euphronius walked 
towards the Duke's wharf, accompanied by Alexis 
and Jacobus. As they were deſcending a flope in 
the road, which the ice had rendered almoſt as ſlip- 
pery as glaſs, they turned on one fide to make way 
for an aſs, with a cart very aeavily laden. The little 
animal exerted all his powers, and ſtrained every 
nerve to aſcend the brow: but all his efforts were in 
vain: his feet flided, he fell upon his knees, and the 
cart rolled down the declivity, dragging backwards 
the affrighted aſs. Provoked at this diſappointment, 
the driver laſhed the poor beaſt in the moſt unmer- 
ciful manner; yet could not by his utmoſt ſeverity 
urge him to a ſecond attempt. He remained- invin- 
cible and immoveable; and as if equally conſcious 
of his inability and of his ſervitude, he bore with 
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patient but inert ſubmiſſion the cruel ſtripes tha? 
were inflited on him. 

Euphronius interpoſed in favour of the aſs, but 
neither reaſon, entreaty, nor menaces availed ; and 
the carter continued his blows, till Jacobus offered 
the few. halfpence which he had in his poſſeſſion, to 
bribe him to humanity, The little party now pro- 
ceeded in their walk, and were highly entertained with 
the various materials for the manufactures of Man- 
cheſter, which lay piled in heaps around them. Their 
reſpective uſes were conſidered, and the diverſified 
exertions of human art and induſtry afforded the molt 
copious and pleaſing topics of converſation. Whilſt 
they were thus engaged, a loud huzza was heard, 
and the curioſity of Alexis induced him to paſs on- 
wards to a number of men from whom it proceeded, 
and who were ſtanding together in a circle on the 
wharf. Juſt as he approached them, another ſhout 
of joy was raiſed, and he learned that each individual 
preſent was deciding, by the throw of a halfpenny, 
whether the mule or aſs employed in his cart ſhould 
have a feed of corn at noon, or whether the value 
of the provender ſhould be applied to the purchaſe 
of ſpirituous liquors for himſelf; and whenever chance 
proved favourable to injuſtice and debauchery, the 
whole crowd united in the cry of exultation. Eu- 
phronius, ſhocked with this account, retired from the 
wharf, deeming it in vain to expoſtulate with men 
who appeared to be devoid of all humanity, and who 
would have ſilenced his remonſtrances by rudeneſs 
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and abuſe. But to his ſons, as they walked along, 
he explained and enforced the indiſpenſable obliga- 
tion we are under to provide ſufficient ſupplies of 
food for every creature that is dependent on us: and 
he quoted the divine command, T hou ſhalt not muzzle 


all the animals which are ſubſervient to our benefit. 
Intereſt, indeed, with reſpe& to many of them, hath 
conſtrained us to pay ſome attention to this duty: 
but the poor aſs ſeems to be regarded as an outcaſt 


is turned into the lanes, during the hours which ſhould 
be devoted to ſleep, to collect a ſcanty and precarious 
meal, which ſerves rather to excite than to ſatisfy the 
cravings of his appetite. His tameneſs, humility, and 
patience, inſtead of raiſing pity and regard, have ex- 
poſed him to contempt, to inſult, and oppreſſion. We 
deſpiſe his ſervices, becauſe theyare purchaſed cheaply ; 
we overload him with our burdens, becauſe he is paſ- 
ſive under them; we ſcourge him with capricious 
ſeverity, becauſe he ſubmits to the rod; and we deny 


him proper ſuſtenance, becauſe he is tolerant of hun- 


ger, and contented with the weeds which other ani- 
mals reject. Yet is the aſs, in that ſtate of freedom 
for which nature formed him, active, fierce, and im- 
petuous. In the deſerts of Lybia and Numidia, and 
in ſome parts of South-America, when purſued by 
the hunter, he runs with amazing ſwiftneſs, and nei- 
ther declivities nor precipices can ſtop his career. If 
attacked, he defends hynſelf with courage and intre- 


the ox when he treadeth out the corn, as extending to 
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pidity; but the moment he is overpowered, his ſpirit 
becomes depreſſed, his ferocity deſerts him, and he 
ſoon contracts the dulneſs and ſtupidity which cha- 
racterize his ſpecies in all thoſe countries where he is 
reduced to ſervitude. 

The Perſians eſteem his fleſh a very delicate repaſt; 
but a warm climate ſeems to be neceſſary to its ten- 
derneſs and flavour. In proportion to his bulk, the 
aſs is ſtronger than the horſe; he is alſo more healthy, 
and leſs liable to ſtart or ſtumble. He is fond of his 
maſter, although ſo often abuſed by him; ſcents him 
at a diſtance, and diſtinguithes him from others in a 
crowd. His eyes are remarkably good, and his ſenſe 
of hearing is acute. The nicety of this animal is 
worthy of notice. He drinks only of the cleareſt 
ſtreams, and without putting his noſe into the water; 
fears to wet his feet, and turns out of the way to 
avoid the miry parts of a road. The period of his 
life extends from twenty to thirty years. Mr. Buffon 
ſays, that the ſhe-aſs exceeds the male in longevity, 
which he aſcribes to the relaxation of her flavery 
during the ſeaſons of pregnancy. But the ſame 
obſervation has been made of the hare, which lives 
in a ſtate of nature; and it may perhaps hold true of 
a variety of other animals. In the human ſpecies it 
*© has been fully evinced, that the life of males is much 
more frail than that of females, even in the earlieſt 
<« ſtages of it, antecedent to all hardſhip or exceſs.”* 


® Sce Dr. Price's Treatiſe on Reverſionary Payments, and the 
author's obſeryations on the ſtate of Population in Mancheſter, and 
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The ſkin of the aſs is firm and elaſtic. Sieves, 
drums, ſhoes, and a ſort of - parchment for pocket- 
books, are made of it. The Orientals alſo manufac- 
ture it into what we call ſhagreen. It is probable 
that the bones of this animal, like the hide, are of a 
very ſolid and compact texture. The ancients formed 
them into flutes, and they are faid to have been pe- 
culiarly ſonorous. Aſs's milk differs eſſentially from 
that of the cow. It is neither diſpoſed to turn ſour, 
nor is it capable of being reduced to a curd, though 
by ſtanding it depoſits a mucilaginous part, and af- 
fords a conſiderable quantity of whey. Very little 
cream is obtained from it, and this cream is not con- 
vertible into butter. If the whey be evaporated, it 
yields a much larger proportion of ſaline and ſaccha- 
rine matter than the milk of any other animal. From 
theſe qualities are derived the well-known medicinal 
powers of aſs's milk. 
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PRIDE AND PEDANTRY. 


JULIUS returned from Cambridge elated with 
certain academical honours which had been conferred 
upon him. He had anticipated in his imagination 
the joy with which he ſhould infpire his parents, the 
congratulations of his friends, and the reſpect and 
deference which would be ſhewn him by all his former 
companions. Full of ſuch ideal importance, he re- 
ceived the compliments of thoſe who came to viſit 
other adjacent places; Eſſays Philoſophical, Medical, and Expe» 


rimental. 
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him, with haughty civility and mortifying condeſcen- 
ſion. Inſtead of obliging inquiries concerning their 
families or connections, he talked to them only of 
himſelf, or of his college acquaintance, and eagerly 
ſeized every opportunity of diſplaying the ſuperiority 
of his knowledge, and the eſtimation in which he was 
held by the profeſſors, and by fellow-commoners of 
the higheſt rank. His vanity and oltentation ſoon 
excited univerſal diſguſt; and his pertneſs and paſſion 
for difputing involved him in numberleſs quarrels. 
Whatever opinion was advanced, he immediately con- 
troverted it; and by puzzling his antagoniſt with 
definitions and logical diſtinctions, he ſeldom failed to 
obtain a victory, and to create an enemy. He had 
unfortunately adopted that ſyſtem of ſceptical philo- 
ſophy, which denies exiſtence to matter; and he 

ſtrenuouſly maintained, that all external objects are 
only things perceived by ſenſe: and what do we 
perceive, faid he, but our own ideas and ſenſations? 
What are light and colours, heat and cold, extenſion 
and figure, but ſo many ſenſations, ideas, or mental 
impreſſions? It is impoſſible, even in thought, to 
ſeparate theſe from perception; and no truth can be 
more ſelf-evident, than that all the forms of body 
are mere phantaſms, and have their exiſtence in the 
mind alone.* By the frequent and unſeaſonable intro- 
duction of theſe opinions, ſo contradictory to the com- 
mon ſenſe and conviction of mankind, he damped the 
pleaſures of ſocial intercourſe, and became burden- 


See Biſhog Berkely and Mr. Hume. 
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ſome to the whole circle of his father's friends. It 
happened in the month of January, that he was in- 
vited to dine, with many other gentlemen, at the 
houſe of Sempronius, who reſided in the country. 
The day was intenſely cold, and the ground was co- 
vered with ſnow. Julius, as he rode along, ſoon 
entered upon his favourite topic, with the companions 
of his viſit, and ridiculed them for ſhivering at what 
he had proved to be only a conceit of their own 
minds. Whilſt he was laughing at their folly, his 
horſe plunged into a deep drift, and overwhelmed 
himſelf and his rider with ſnow. Julius, terrified 
with the accident, called aloud for aſſiſtance, but his 
fellow-travellers were for ſome time deaf to his en- 
treaties. They retorted his jokes, and would not 
attempt to extricate him, till he was ſtarved into a 
confeſſion of the reality of cold. The ſnow had 
penetrated his clothes, and his boots were filled with 
water: he therefore haſtened forward to the houſe 
of Sempronius, where having changed his garments, 
and being ſeated at the table, near a glowing fire, 
he ſoon baniſhed all recollection of his late misfortune. 
The entertainment was plentiful and elegant, and the 
gueſts found their appetites ſharpened by the weather, 
and by the ride which they had taken. Julius was 
exceedingly hungry, and was beginning to fall vo- 
raciouſly upon a lice of beef, to which he had been 
helped, when his ſervant called off his attemion, by 
a meſſage that he delivered to him. His face being 
turned aſide from the table, the gentleman on his 

K 2 
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right hand conveyed away the piece of beef, and 
appropriated it to his own uſe. Julius now reſumed 
with eagerneſs his knife and fork, but finding his 
plate empty, he complained in bitter terms of the 
depredation which had been committed. The feaſt 
was ſuſpended, and all who were preſent rejoiced in 
the diſappointment of Julius. They urged to him, 
that eating was an ideal pleaſure, and that ſpirit can 
require no ſuſtenance. Sempronius however politely 
reſtrained the general mirth on this occafton, becaufe 
it was enjoyed at the expence of an individual, who 
had a claim to his good offices and protection; and 
he ſent him a freſh ſupply of beef. When the cra- 
vings of nature were ſatisfied, Julius began to feel 
that he was ſeated too near the fire; he durſt not, 
however, expreſs his uncafmeſs, leſt he ſhould draw 
upon himſelf ſome, new mortification. But the heat 
at length became intolerable, and he ſtarted up from 
his ſeat, exclaiming that he ſhould be burnt to death. 
Vain, however, was the attempt to change his ſitua- 
tion. The chair in which he had been ſitting was 
cloſely wedged by the two contiguous ones, and he 
ſtood a laughing-ſtock for the whole company. Fire 
has no warmth in it, ſaid one to him: look through the 
windows, ſaid another, and the ſnow which you be- 
hold on the diſtant hills will correct your perception 
of heat, by the contrary perception of cold! Julius 
could no longer endure the raillery which was poured 
upon him. He forcibly puſhed back his chair, and 
took his leave of the company, by aſſuring them, th?! 
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for the future it ſhould be his maxim to think with 
the wiſe, and talk with the vulgar. 

Julius had acquired great credit at Cambridge by 
his compoſitions, They were elegant, animated, 
and judicious; and ſeveral prizes at different times 
had been adjudged to him. An oration which he 
delivered the week beſore he left the univerſity, had 
been honoured with particular applauſe; and on his 
return home, he was impatient to gratify his vanity, 
and to extend his reputation, by having it read to a 
number of his father's literary friends. A party was 
therefore collected, and after dinner the manuſcript 
was produced. Julius declined the office of reader, 
becauſe he had contracted a hoarſeneſs on his journey; 
and a conceited young man with great forwardneſs 
offered his ſervices. Whilſt he was ſettling himſelf 
on his ſeat, licking his lips, adjuſting his mouth, 
hawking, hemming, and making other ridiculous 
preparations for the performance- which he had un- 
dertaken, a profound filence reigned through the 
company, the united effect of attention and expecta- 
tion. Alexis, whom Euphronius had carried with 
him to this entertainment, employed the preſent in- 
terval in watching the countenance of Julius; and he 
{ympathized in the anxiety which he ſaw expreſſed 
in every feature of his face. The reader at length 
began; but his tone of voice was ſo ſhrill and diſſo- 
nant, his utterance ſo vehement, his pronunciation fo 

affected, his emphaſis fo injudicious, and his accents 

were ſo improperly placed, that good manners alone 
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reſtrained the laughter of the audience. Julius was 
all this while upon the rack; and his arm was more 
than once extended to ſnatch his compoſition from 
the coxcomb who delivered it. But he proceeded, 
with full confidence in his own elocution, uniformly 
overſtepping, as Shakeſpeare expreſſes it, the modeſty 
of nature. 
« With ſtudied improprieties of ſpeech, 

« He ſoars beyond the hackney critic's reach; 

% To epithets allots emphatic fate, 

« Whilſt principals v..grac'd like lacquies wait. 

«« onjunction, prepoſition, adverb join, 

« To ſtamp new vigour on the nervous line. 

« In monoſyllables his thunders roll; 


« HE, SHE, IT, AND, WE, YE, THEY, fright the ſoul.” 
| CHURCHILL, 


When the oration was concluded, the gentlemen 
returned their thanks to the author; but the compli- 
ments which they paid him were more expreſſive of 
politeneſs and civility than of a conviction of his merit. 
Indeed the beauties of his compoſition had been 
converted, by bad reading, into blemiſhes, and the 
ſenſe of it rendered obſcure and even unintelligible. 
Julius and his father could not conceal their vexation 
and diſappointment; and the gueſts perceiving that 
they laid them under a painful reſtraint, withdrew as 
{oon as decency permitted to their reſpective habitations. 

The poet has obſerved, that 


„Of all the conqueſts which vain mortals boaſt, 

* Dy wit, by valour, or by wiſdom won, 

The firſt and faireſt in a young man's eye 

„Is woman's captive heart.“ ; f 2. 
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Julius panted for ſuch a victory; he believed him- 
ſelf to be the object of the ladies' admiration; but 
was ambitious to be diſtinguiſhed by their /ove. And 
he offered his ardent vows at the fhrine of every fair 
damſel with whom he converſed. Daphne, however, 
was the haughty maiden whom he wiſhed molt to 
ſubdue. Againſt her heart he directed all the amo- 
rous artillery of ancient lore; and he wooed her, not 
as a Venus or Minerva, but as a divinity, who united 
in her fingle perſon the graces and attributes of each 
nymph and goddeſs in the heathen mythology. But 
as the ideas of beauty are varied by time, caprice, 
and faſhion, his claſſical compliments were not always 
acceptable. Thus when he aſcribed to her the 
coldneſs of Veſta, and the chaſtity of Diana, ſhe 
hung down her head in baſhful confuſion ; but when 
in the poetical language of Homer, Horace, Ovid, 
and Tibullus, he praiſed her oxen eyes, buſhy eye- 
brows, golden treſſes, and plump boſom, ſhe received 
with diſdain the incenſe of flattery, which was for- 
merly ſo grateful to the ladies of antiquity. For ſhe 
had taken infinite pains to pluck her eye-brows, to 
change from red to auburn the colour of her hair, 
and to contract her bulk by the trammels of whale- 
bone. Julius, in reality, was not the favourite of 
Daphne. Modeſty, gentleneſs, and ſimplicity of 
manners, were charms that he wanted, to render 
him agreeable; and her heart had been long in the 
poſſeſſion of a youth who undervalued a prize which 
he had too eaſily obtained. To fix her roving lover, 
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by alarming his fears, and rouſing his jealouſy, ſhe 
liſtened with apparent approbation to the addreſſes of 
Julius; and his boaſting ſoon inſured the ſucceſs of 
her ſtratagem. As he was haſtening to her houſe 
one morning with an ode to beauty, which he had 
juſt written in imitation of Anacreon, he ſaw her at a 
diſtance, paſling out of a private door of the church, 
habited in white, and accompanied by his rival in 
the dreſs of a bridegroom. As one thunder-ſtruck, 
he ſtood appalled and motionleſs, till recovered ta 
his ſenſes by the delivery of the following billet: 
& Daphne, perſuaded that Julius courted himſelf, 
c and not her, leaves him in the full enjoyment of 
« his miſtreſs, who will remain with conſtancy the 
dear object of his vanity, admiration, and love.“ 

Such were the varied mortifications which Julius 
ſuffered. By degrees, however, they produced the 
moſt ſalutary effects upon his mind; correcting his 
arrogance, humbling his pride, and teaching him the 
art of ſelf-government, Experience convinced him 
that learning is only reſpected, when it is rather 
concealed than oftentatiouſly diſplayed; that ſuperi- 
ority, when aſſumed, is ſeldom admitted, and gene- 
rally rejected with ſcorn; and that to make others 
pleaſed with us, we muſt endeavour, by attention 
and proper deference, to render them fatisfied and 
pleaſed with themſelves, 
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VANITY. 


(CICERO left Sicily, where he had been quæſtor, 
full of the flattering idea, that he was the ſubje& of 
general converſation in Italy; and that he ſhould 
every where be honoured with marks of the higheſt 


diſtinction, for the wiſdom and integrity which he had 


diſplayed in that arduous office. He happened 
to paſs through Puzzoli, in the ſeaſon when crowds 
of company reſorted to the celebrated baths of that 
place. Pray what news? ſaid one to him. Is it 
long ſince you came from Rome? I am returning 
from my province, replied Cicero, with great ſur- 
prize, True, obſerved another, from Africa, No, 


anſwered Cicero, with indignation, from Sicily. 


You ſurely know, interpoſed a third, that he has 
been quæſtor at Syracuſe, This was a farther in- 
ſtance of mortifying ignorance, for his province lay 
in a different part of the iſland; and Cicero, abaſhed 
and diſguſted, turned away from the company, to 
avoid any more interrogations. Reflection, however, 
he informs us, converted this diſappointment into a 
leſſon of inſtruction; and he derived advantages from 
it, which overbalanced the loſs of compliment and 
admiration.* 


KNOWLEDGE. 


ABOUT ten years ſince, Mr. Charles Miller, of 
the botanic garden at Cambridge, raiſed from a ſingle 


Vid. Cic. Qrat. pro. Planc, 
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grain of wheat, in a ſpace of time not much exceed. 
ing twelve months, three pecks and three quarters 
of corn, or about five hundred and ſeventy-fix thou- 
ſand eight hundred and forty grains. An aſtoniſhing 
multiplication! produced by repeatedly dividing the 
ſtems, ſeparating the ſide-ſhoots, and tranſplanting 
both. 

Not leſs capable of increaſe is every ſeed of know- 
ledge, if ſown in a fertile underſtanding, and culti- 
vated with the ſame aſſiduity, ſkill, and perſeverance. 
Demonſtrate to the human mind the exiftence of 
Gop, and from this root all the attributes of the 
Divinity branch forth; his unity, ſpirituality, eternity, 
immutability, omnipotence, omnipreſence, wiſdom, 
juſtice, and goodneſs; theſe again admit of endleſs 
ſubdiviſions, each enlarging with our conceptions, 
and affording boundleſs objects of contemplation. 

Philoſophy, from rhe moſt common appearance in 
nature, the fall of bodies to the ground, riſes, by a 
patient analyſis, to the great law of gravitation; and 
having eſtabliſhed the general principle, fhe extends 
it over the univerſe, explaining, by {ynthe/rs, not only 
the phoenomena of this earth, but the revolutions of 
the whole planetary ſyſtem. What a glorious har- 
velt of ſcience is thus opened to our view 

ms «« Seiz'd in thought, 

« On fincy's wild and roving wing I fall, 

% Fram the green borders of the peopled earth, 

« And the pale moon, her duteous fair attendant ; 


From ſolitary Mars; from the vaſt orb 


« Of Jupiter, whoſe huge gigantic bulk 
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* Dances in ether like the lighteſt leaf; 
«© To the dim verge, the ſuburbs of the ſyſtem, 
Where cheerleſs Saturn, midſt his wat'ry moons, 
« Girt with a lucid zone, majeſtic ſits 
« In gloomy grandeur; like an exil'd queen 
& Amongſt her weeping handmaids, Fearleſs thence 
] launch into the trackleſs deeps of ſpace, 
«© Where, burning round, ten thouſand ſuns appear, 
«« Of elder beam; which aſk no leave to ſhine 
« Of our terreſtrial ſtar, nor borrow light 
«« From the proud regent of our ſcanty day; 
«« Sons of the morning, firſt-born of creation, 
« And only leſs than Hiu who marks their track, 
« And guides their fiery wheels. Here muſt I ſtop, 
« Or is there aught beyond? What hand unſeen + 
| «© Impels me onward through the glowing orbs 
4 Ot habitable nature; far remote, 
To the dread confines of eternal night, 
«« To ſolitudes of vaſt unpeopled ſpace, 
« 'The deſerts of creation, wide and wild; 
« Where embryo ſyſtems and unkindled ſuns 
«« Sleep in the womb of chaos? Fancy droops, 
„And thought aſtoniſh'd ſtops her. bold career.“ 


Mes. BaxBAaULD. 


But if we deſcend from the ſcale of immenſity, and 
conſider the oppoſite extreme of nature, we ſhall find 
that the gradations of minuteneſs are infinite, as thoſe 
of magnitude; and that they furniſh ſubjects of 
ſcience, leſs ſublime indeed, but equally inexhauſtible. 
Let us contemplate, for inſtance, the various claſſes 
of beings, from the monſtrous hippopotamos to the 
ſmalleſt animalcula which the microſcope has yet 
diſcovered, and we ſhall perceive the evidence of this 
truth. But it will appear ſtill more ſtriking to us, 
when we refle& that life is probably extended far 
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beyond the ken of the moſt piercing eye, aided by the 
beſt magnifiers. And life, by analogy, implies that 
the animals are endued with limbs, which conſiſt of 
muſcles, bones, blood-veſlels, and nerves. Theſe 
again have their component parts, the diviſibility of 
which ſeems to admit of no limitation. 5 
Ethics afford a ſpacious field for the growth and 
cultivation of the choiceſt ſcions of knowledge. A 
celebrated poet remarks, that © the proper ſtudy of 
mankind is man;“ and this ſtudy originates from the 
fmalleſt beginnings; enlarges, as the faculties of the 
mind unfold themſelves; and comprehends, in its 
progreſs, all the powers and principles which actuate 
human nature, through the ſucceſſive ſtages of exiſt- 
ence. In the period of IN FAN, the appetites and 
ſenſes are developed, exerciſed, and ſtrengthened; 
they give information of ſurrounding objects; excite 
attention, complacency, ſurprize, and admiration; 
and the notices they bring are treaſured in the ſtore- 
houfe of the memory. By the frequent repetition of 
agreeable impreſſions, certain objects become pleaſing 
and familiar to the young ſpectator. He diſtinguiſhes 
his parents, brothers, and ſiſters; is uneaſy when they 
are abſent, and delighted to ſee them again. | Theſe 
emotions ſoon conſtitute a moral attachment, which 
_ reciprocal endearments heighten, gratitude confirms, 
and habit renders indiſſoluble. The amuſements of 
CHILDHOOD, and the active purſuits of youTH, add 
every day ſome new link to the great chain of ſocial 
love, Connections are multiplied, common intereſts 


| 
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eſtabliſhed, mutual dependencies created; and the 
principles of ſympathy, friendſhip, generoſity, and 
benevolence, acquire vigour by exertion, and energy 
by being uncontrouled. The powers of the under- 
ſtanding and imagination now expand themſelves; 
curioſity is awakened, and directed to other objects 
beſides thoſe of ſenſe; emulation rouzes; the thirſt 
of knowledge ſtimulates; and the taſte for beauty, in 
all her varied forms, allures the mind to ſtudy and 
contemplation. The ſcenes of nature, at this period 
of life, are viewed with peculiar admiration and de- 
light; and the figns of order, wiſdom, and goodnels, 
which are every where diſcerned, elevate the ideas 
to the great Parent of the univerſe, the fountain of 
being, and the origin of all perfection. Devotion 
glows in the heart; reverence fills the thoughts; and 
piety exalts the ſoul to an intercourſe with Gop. 

Cheriſh. oh generous youth, the ſacred lame, thus 
kindled in thy breaſt! I will be » light to thy feet, 
and a lamp to thy path ; will illuminate thy faculties; 
ſublime thy virtues; add luſtre to thy proſperity; 
and diſpel with cheering beams the gloom of forrow 
and adverſity. | | 

In MANHoo0D, the purſuit of wealth or of honour, 
the duties of marriage, the cares of a family, and the 
diverſified offices of each particular rank and ſtation, 
call forth into exertion other paſſions, or vary the 
force and direction of thoſe already experienced. 

OLD ARE at length creeps ſlowly on. The ge- 
nerous affections abate in their vigour and warmth; 
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and anxiety, ſuſpicion, fearfulneſs, and the love of 
money, by inſenſible degrees, too often take poſſeſſion 
of the mind. Life increaſes in value, the nearer the 
concluſion of it approaches; and the means of enjoy- 
ment become moſt prized, when the end for which! 
they are deſigned ceaſes to be attainable. 

Such are generally the weakneſſes of declining 
nature; which, though wiſdom condemns, ſhe for- 
| bids us not to pity. Happy is he, who having 
ſtudied the complicated hiſtory of man, knows the 
ſubordination, and holds the balance of his ſeveral 
moral and intellectual powers; who can gratify, and 
yet regulate his appetites; indulge, but moderate his 
pathons; and ſetting bounds to all, maintain inviolate 
the ſupremacy of reaſon. 

Thus it appears that in theology, natural philo- 
ſophy, and ethics, the ſeeds of knowledge, when 
cultivated with induſtry and judgment, yield an aſto- 
niſhing and inconceivable increaſe. The analogy may 
be extended to various other branches of learning; 
and the ſame important truth will be manifeſt in all. 
Thankful, devoutly thankful, ſhould thoſe be to the 
Sovereign Diſpenſer of good, who are permitted to 
reap this glorious harvelt, For if the acquiſition of 
wealth, or the attainment of power, be juſtly deemed 
ſubjects of gratitude and praiſe, how much more fo 
are the riches of ſcience, and the empire over nature, 
which is her dowry! 
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<« He that hath treaſures of his own, 
« May quit a cottage or a throne; 
May ſeave the world—to dwell alone, 
&* Wichin his ſpacious mind. 
Locke has a foul 
«© Wide as the ſea, 
Calm as the night, 
« Bright as the day; 
There may his vaſt ideas play, 
“Nor feel a thought confin'd.” Wars. 


The exerciſe and improvement of the intellectual 
powers will probably conſtitute no inconſiderable 
part of the employment and felicity of man in a future 
life; and the preſent ſtate may be regarded as pro- 
bationary of the underſtanding, as well as of the 
heart. Different circumſtances call forth into action 
different virtues and different talents; and the per- 
ſection of the human character appears to conſiſt in 


the number and energy of both, which are found 


united in it. A variety in the purſuits of knowledge 
ſhould therefore ſeem to be moſt conducive to the 
growth and vigour of our ſeveral faculties. For the 
activity of the mind, like that of the body, is in- 
_ creaſed by multiplying and diverſifying its exerciſes. 
The brawny arms of tlie blackſmith, and the ſtrong 
back of the porter, are produced by the long-conti- 
nued exertion of particular muſcles; but ſuch partial 
ſtrength is not to be compared with the agility we 
ſce diſplayed by thoſe who have almoſt every 
moving fibre at command. 

By an unwearied application to one branch of 
learning, a man may perhaps become a proficient in 
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it. But the leſs confined his views are, the more 
eaſy and ſecure will be the attainment; becauſe the 
ſciences, whilſt they invigorate the underſtanding, 
_ elucidate each other. It is a fact, I believe, not to be 
controverted, that the moſt diſtinguiſhed phyſicians, 
philoſophers, and metaphyſicians, in ancient as well 
as modern times, have been perſons of general eru- 
dition. The names of Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Cicero, 
Pliny, Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Newton, Hoffman, 

Haller, and Prieſtley, authenticate the remark, and 
encourage our imitation. 

I cannot conclude, without noticing the illiberal 
cenſures we are apt to paſs on thoſe purſuits of know- 
ledge, which do not ſeem immediately ſubſervient to 
the benefit of mankind. There are duties which 
we owe to ourſelves, as well as to ſociety; and he is 
uſefully and honourably employed, whatever be his 
ſtudy, who is exalting the powers of his own mind, 
and qualifying himſelf, as a rational being, for the 
enjoyments of immortality. We ſhould remember 
alſo, that active talents, however acquired, are ca- 
pable, at the will of the poſſeſſor, of being applied to 
the moſt important purpoſes of life. The profound 
mathematician, who has learned the habits of in- 
duſtry and accuracy, can deſcend from the inveſti- 
gation of the beauty of ideas, and the harmony of 
proportions, to improve the ſtructure of a machine, 
* aſcertain the variations of the needle, or calculate a 

nautical almanack. The aſtronomer, antiquary, and 
critic, may unite their labours to fix the doubtful 
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dates of hiſtory, by eſtabliſhing a juſt chronology; 
or to clear the obſcurities, and to confirm the evidence, 
of the ſacred ſcriptures. And the naturaliſt may 
drop the chace of butterflies, and the collection of 
inſects, to exerciſe, in his country's ſervice, the know- 
lege which he has attained of their ſpecies, habitudes, 
and properties. Not long ſince, a kind of worms 
burrowed in the timber uſed for ſhip-building in the 
royal dock-yards of Sweden, and became every year 
more numerous and deſtructive. The king ſent the 
celebrated Linnæus from Stockholm, to enquire into 
the cauſe, and to diſcover a remedy for this growing 
evil, He found that the worm was produced from a 
ſmall egg, depoſited by a fly or beetle in the little 
roughneſſes on the ſurface of the wood; from whence 
the worm, as ſoon as it was hatched, began to eat 
into the ſubſtance of the timber; and after ſome time 
came out again a fly of the parent kind, leaving be- 
hind its little eggs. Linnæus knew that the month 
of May was the only ſeaſon in which the fly laid 
| theſe eggs; and he directed all the green timber to be 
thrown into the ſea before this ſeaſon commenceds 
and to be kept under water till the end of it. The 
flies being thus deprived of their uſual neſts, could 
not increaſe; and the ſpecies in a ſhort time was 
either deſtroyed, or obliged to migrate to ſome other 
part of the country.“ th, 
Nor are theſe obſervations tobe confined to ſcientific 
- purſuits; for they hold equally true of ſkill in the 
* See Franklin's Obſervations and Experiments, 
voL. I. 1 
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mechanic arts. I have been informed that many of 
the workmen who invented and executed the curious 
baubles in Mr. Cox's Muſeum, are now employed to 
the greateſt advantage in conſtructing vaſt engines 
for the collieries at Whitehaven. 


COWARDICE AND INJUSTICE; 
COURAGE AND GENEROSITY. 


A Little boy was amuſing himſelf with a top, 
which he whipped with great expertneſs, on the flags 
in one of the ſtreets of Mancheſter. An older and 
more luſty boy, happening to paſs that way, ſnatched 
up the top, and would have eſcaped with it, if the 
proprietor had not laid hold of his coat, and pre- 
vented his flight. Remonſtrances, however, were 
vain; and when the little boy offered to wreſt the 
top out of his hand, with more ſpirit than ſtrength, 
he received ſo many blows from the plunderer, that 
he was obliged to deſiſt, Jacobus was returning 
from ſchool, when he ſaw the combatants at a diſtance ; 
and he haſtened to them, that he might put an end 
to a conteſt ſo unequal. But before he arrived, the 
ſenior boy, conſcious of his cowardice and injuſtice, 
and fearing to engage with one who was his match, 
threw down the top, and ran away with great pre- 
cipitation. Jacobus related this little incident to his 
father; and informed him, that the boy whom he 
had put to flight was a terror to all others inferior to 
himſelf in fize and ſtrength. Euphronius liſtened to 
his ſon with pleaſure; and explained to bim the nature 
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of property, and the baſeneſs of depriving another of 
his right e ther by fraud or violence. He then repeated 
the following ſtory, to diſplay the union of courage 
with generoſity; and to ſhew, that it is even below 
brutality to attack without being provoked, or to take 
undue advantage of the feebleneſs of an adverſary. 
„remember a certain perſon inhumanly caſt a 
& poor little dog into the den of a lion, in full aſſu- 
& rance of ſeeing him immediately devoured; but 
5 contrary to his expectations, the noble animal not 
6 only ſpared the victim, but ſoon honoured him with 
particular affection. He regarded the dog as an 
c unfortunate fellow. priſoner ; who, on his part, from 
© motives of gratitude, was conſtantly fawning about 
his generous. lord. They long lived together in 
t uninterrupted peace and friendſhip; one watched, 
& whilſt the other ſlept. Firſt the lion fed, and then 
* his humble companion. In a word, the magna- 
“ nimity of the one, and the gratitude of the other, 
ac had united them in the cloſeſt manner; but a care- 
« leſs ſervant, forgetting that other creatures requite 
1 food as well as himſelf, left the two friends twenty- 
© four hours without victuals. At laſt, recollecting 
« his charge, he brought them their uſual proviſion; 
* when the dog eagerly catched at the firſt morſel. 
«© But it was at the expence of his life; for the 
% hungry lion inſtantly ſeized his poor companion, 
t and cruſhed him to death. The perpetration of 
e this horrid deed was inſtantly ſucceeded by a ſevere 
* and painful repentance. The lion's dejection daily 
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ce jncreaſed. He refuſed his food with heroic con- 
< ſtancy, and voluntarily famiſhed himſelf to death.“ 


A CONVERSATION. 
Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe. Poer. 


SACCHARISSA was about fifteen years of age, 
Nature had given her a high ſpirit, and education 
had foſtered it into pride and haughtineſs. This tem- 
per was diſplayed in every little competition which 
ſhe had with her companions. She could not brook 
the leaſt oppoſition from thoſe whom ſhe regarded as 
her inferiors; and if they did not immediately ſubmit 
to her inclination, ſhe aſſumed all her airs of dignity, 
and treated them with the moſt ſupercilious contempt. 
She domineered over her father's ſervants; always 
commanding their good offices with the voice of 
authority, and diſdaining the gentler language of 
requeſt, Euphronius was walking with her yeſter- 
day, when the gardener brought her a nofegay, 
which ſhe had ordered him to collect. You block- 
head! ſhe cried, as he delivered it to her; what 
ſtrange flowers you have choſen, and how awkwardly 
you have put them together! Blame not the man 
with ſo. much harſhneſs, ſaid Euphronius, becauſe his 
taſte is different from yours! He meant to pleaſe 
you; and his good intention merits your thanks, and 
not your cenſure. Thanks! replied Sacchariſſa, 
ſcornfully; he is paid for his ſervices, and it is his 
duty to perform them. And if he do perform them, 


®* See Count Teſſin's Letters to the Prince Royal of Sweden, 
vol. i. p. 194. 
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he acquits himſelf of his duty, returned Euphronius. 
The obligation is fulfilled on his fide; and you have 
no more right to upbraid him for executing your 
orders according to his beſt ability, than he has to 
claim, from your father, more wages than were co. 
venanted to be given him. But he is a poor depen- 
dent, ſaid Sacchariſſa, and earns a livelihood by his 
daily labour. That livelihood, anſwered Euphronius, 
is the juſt price of his labour; and if he receive no- 
thing farther from your hands, the account is ba- 
lanced between you. But a generous perſon com- 
paſſionates the lot of thoſe, who are neceſſitated to 
toil for his benefit or gratification. He lightens 
their burthens; treats them with kindneſs and af- 
fection; ſtudies to promote their intereſt and haps 
pineſs; and, as much as poſlible, conceals from them 
their ſervitude and his ſuperiority. The diſtinctions 
of rank and fortune he regards as accidental; and 
though the circumſtances of life require that there 
ſhould be hewers of 200d, and drawers of water, yet 
he forgets not that mankind are by nature equal; all 
being the offspring of Gop, the ſubjects of his moral 
government, and joint heirs of immortality. A con- 
duct directed by ſuch principles gives a maſter claims, 
which no money can purchaſe, no labour can repay. 
His affection can only be compenſated by love; his 
kindneſs, by gratitude; and his cordiality, by the 
ſervice of the heart. 

Sacchariſſa heard theſe remonſtrances with aſtoniſh- 
ment; and was ſhocked at the idea of being de- 
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graded to an equality with her father's domeſtics, 
Euphronius perceived the emotions of her mind; and 
thus continued the converſation, In the form and 
ſtructure of their bodies, you muſt acknowledge that 
they bear a perfect reſemblance to you. Perhaps 
you will confeſs, alſo, that they excel you in health, 
ſtrength, and agility. They can endure the heats of 
ſummer, and the rigours of winter, the cravings of 
hunger, and the fatigues of labour; whilſt you ſhiver 
with the ſummer's breeze, obey every call of ap- 
petite, and are incapable of toil or hardſhip. Thus 
your more elevated ſtation increaſes your wants, and 
leſſens your perſonal abilities ta ſupply them: and 
you are dependent on the induſtry and ſkill of thou- 
ſands for your food, raiment, and habitation, Sac- 
chariſſa ſtartled at the word dependent; and urged 
Euphronius to explain his meaning. Remember, 
then, ſaid he, that if I mortify your pride, it is in 
compliance with your requeſt, You are no ſtranger 
to the compoſition of bread; but it is probable that 
you never col. ſidered how much art and labour are 
neceſſary to furniſh you with this plain and common 
article of diet. The farmer and his hinds ſow the 
grain, reap it when ripe, gather it into the barn, 
thraſh it, and ſeparate the chaff from the wheat. 
Theſe operations require the plough, the harrow, the 
fickle, the cart, the flail, and the winnower; inſtru- 
ments which give employment to numberleſs hands, 
in the workinanſhip or materials of them. Take the 
ploug ior an example. It conſiſts of iron and wood. 
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Iron is dug out of the bowels of the earth, and per- 
haps tranſported to us from Sweden or America. 
The ore of it is to be calcined, fuſed, caſt, and 
wrought into bars, before the metal is fitted for the 
artiſt, who is to faſhion it. Such proceſſes cannot 
be carried on without furnaces, bellows, charcoal, 
and a variety of tools and conveniences, Theſe 
again admit of further ſubdiviſion; and you ſee miners, 
ſhipwrights, ſailors, ſmelters, coakers, maſons, black- 
ſmiths, &c. &c. unite their labours to complete the 
ploughſhare. | 

The other part of the plough is generally made of 
the wood of the aſh and of the oak; and employs 
the planter, feller, ſawyer, and carpenter, beſides all 
the artificers who furniſh them with their ſeveral im- 
plements. When the wheat is ſeparated from the 
chaff, it is put into ſacks, and ſent to the mill, The 
ſacks are manufactured of hemp, which paſles through 
a multiplicity of hands, before it reaches the weaver 
whoſe loom, ſhuttle, and reed, are again the pro- 
ductions of a variety of artiſts. The ſame obſerva- 
tion is applicable to the mill; the machinery of which 
conſiſts of ſo many parts, that it would be tedious to 
attempt the enumeration of them. 

The flour being thus provided, at the expence of 
ſo much time, ſkill, and induſtry; it muſt be mixed 
with water, yeaſt, and falt, and then baked in the 
oven, Yeaſt pre-ſuppoſes fermentation, and all the 
antecedents neceſlary to effect it. Salt is either ob- 
tained from ſea - water, or ſprings of brine; or it is 
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found in a cryſtaline form in the bowels of the earth, 
You have been a witneſs, at Northwich, to the many 
operations which it undergoes, and to the number 
of men who are occupied in the preparation of it, 
The baker muſt be furniſhed with a ſhovel, with 
faggots, and withan oven; and each of theſe afford 
employment to. different ſpecies of art and induſtry. 

Euphronius pauſed here, and obſerved with plea. 
ſure, that Saccharifla appeared to be impreſſed by 
what he had delivered. You are ſenſible, I hope, 
continued he, of the obligations which you owe tq 
_ thouſands, for every morſel of bread that you eat. 
Extend your reflections farther, and conſider, in the 
ſame manner, the other articles of your food, the 
conveniences of your dwelling, and all the various 
parts of your dreſs; and you will find that the labour 
beſtowed upon you exceeds all computation, * 

You have exalted me in my own eſtimation, faid 
Sacchariſſa jocularly, by ſhewing that ſuch multitudes 
are employed in my ſervice : and your leſſon, fo far 
from teaching humility, ſeems rather to juſtify what 
you term pride, 

Euphronius replied, that this was a ſtrange per- 
verſion of his argument: for if a dependence on the 
labour and good offices of others be a real exaltation, 
we muſt have moſt reaſon for pride in childhood, 
ſickneſs, or in a ſtate of idiocy. Under ſuch cir- 


* A pin, trifling as the value of it may be deemed, generally 
paſſes through eighteen hands before it is completed, See Smith 
on the Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations. 
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cumſtances, we receive the higheſt benefit from the 
community, without degrading ourſelves by any per- 
ſonal ſervices in return, Beſides, in the preſent im- 
proved ſtate of ſocial life, the loweſt mechanic, as well 
as the richeſt citizen, may boaſt that thouſands of 
his fellow-creatures are employed for him; and that 
the accommodations of his humble cottage have coſt 
more toil and induſtry, than the palaces of many a 
monarch on the coaſt of Africa. 

The eſtate of your father, Sacchariſſa, was ho- 
nourably acquired by your anceſtor Lyſander. Your 
ſubſiſtence and enjoyments, therefore, are the price 
of his labour. But the ſubſiſtence and enjoyments 
of your gardener are the price of his own. With 
ſkill and diligence, he cultivates the ſoil, and raiſes 
the fruits of the earth. You purchaſe them with 
the earnings of your grandſire; and conſume them 
in ſloth and diſſipation. Compare his condition with 
yours in this point of light, and then determine 
which is moſt reſpectable! 

Such reflections were ſtrange and novel to Sac- 
chariſſa. She continued muſing for ſome time; but 
at length renewed the converſation, by aſking whe- 
ther ſhe might not reaſonably pride herſelf on the 
ſuperiority over others in knowledge and power, 
which education, rank, and fortune had given her? 

Knowledge, replied Euphronius, is intrinſically va- 
luable, as it elevates the mind, and qualifies us for 
higher degrees of felicity, bath in the preſent, and in 
a future life, But with reſpect to others, it affords 
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no claim of diſtinction, unleſs it be applied to their 
emolument. ' Power, abſtractedly conſidered, is of 
little eſtimation; and may either dignify or degrade 
the poſſeſſor. If you wiſh to derive honour from it, 
be careful to render it ſubſervient to the happineſs of 
all around you; and enjoy with gratitude, not with 
affected ſuperiority, the exalted privilege of doing 
good. Has your mind been cultivated by a liberal 
education? Be thankful to Gop, and to your pa- 
rents; but remember, with humility, how far your 
ignorance exceeds your knowledge. 

It is not conſiſtent with wiſdom, either to over-rate 
our own attainments, or to under-value thoſe of 
others. The gardener, whom you juſt now treated 
with ſuch coatempt, is a man of ſcience, though 
unacquainted with any branch of the belles lettres. 
He is verſed in the nature of ſoils, the variety of 
feeds, the habitudes of plants, the culture of trees, 
the multiplication of flowers, and in all that relates 
to the curious and important ſyſtem of vegetable life. 
The acquiſition and daily application of this uſeful 
knowledge exerciſes and invigorates the powers of his 
underſtanding; and he learns to compare, to diſcri- 
minate, to reaſon, and to judge with no leſs accuracy 
than the logician, the ſtatefman, the divine, or the 
| philoſopher. Euphronius was proceeding to extend 
the obtervation to mechanics and artiſts; but he 
was interrupted by a little incident, not worth rela- 
ting, which put an end to the converſation, 
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THE HIGH VALUE OF CORPOREAL ENDOWMENTS, 
' IN THE STATE OF NATURE. 


4 Y ouR hands are like the hands of a child,” 
faid a Cherokee to a European priſoner, “ they are 
cc unfit for the chace, or for war. In the winter's 
& ſnow yon muſt burn a fire; and in the ſummer's 
ce heat you faint in the ſhade. The Cherokee can 
& always lift the hatchet; the ſnow does not freeze 
« him, nor the ſun make him faut. We are 
% MEN.“ In the year 1744, when a treaty of 


peace was concluded between the government of 


Virginia and the Six Nations, the commiſſioners from 
Virginia acquainted the Indians, that there was, at 
Williamſburgh, a college for the education of Indian 
youth; and that if they would ſend a certain number 
of their ſons to that ſeminary, they ſhould be well 
inſtructed in all the learning of the white people. 
The Indians thanked them heartily for this propoſal: 
& But you who are wiſe,” ſaid they, . muſt know 
& that different nations have different conceptions of 


things; and you will therefore not take it amiſs, | 


if our ideas of this kind of education happen not 
eto be the ſame with yours. We have had ſome 
ce experience of it. Several of our young people 
* were formerly brought up at the colleges of the 
& Northern provinces; they were inſtructed in all 
your ſciences; but when they came back to us, 
$* they were bad runners; ignorant of every means 


P See Bruce's Elements of Ethics, p. 188. 
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4c of living in the woods; unable to bear either cold 
* or hunger; knew neither how to build a cabin, 
1c take a deer, or kill an enemy; ſpoke our language 
% jmperfectly; were, therefore, neither fit for hunters, 
1% warriors, nor counſellors; they were totally good 
* for nothing. We are, however, not the leſs 
* obliged by your kind offer, though we decline ac- 
* cepting it: and to ſhew our grateful ſenſe of it, if 
* the gentlemen of Virginia will ſend us a dozen of 
* their ſons, we will take great care of their edu- 
* cation, inſtruct them in all we know, and make 
* MEN of them.“ “ 


IRASCIBILITY AND FALSE HONOUR, 


Two cocks, who were traverſing their reſpective 
dunghills with all the pride of conſcious dignity, 
happened to crow very loudly at the ſame t me. 
Each heard with indignation the voice of the other, 
becauſe each deemed it an inſult and a challenge; 
and honour required of both, that an affront fo groſs 
ſhould be revenged. They deſcended from their 
dunghills, and with majeſtic ſteps and briſtling plu- 
mage, met together. The engagement ſoon began, 
the match was equa}, and it was uncertain to which 
fide victory inclined. A game cock, cooped in a pen, 
deheld the combatants, with an ardent deſire to ſhare 
the glories of the field, By accident, the door of his 
pen had been left unfaſtened; he puſhed it open, 


Dr. Franklin's Remarks on the Savages of North-America. 
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and ran eagerly to mingle in the battle. Being much 
ſuperior to the dunghill cocks in agility and ſtrength, 
he quickly routed and put them both to flight: and 
he exulted in the mighty atchievement, by crowing, 
ſtrutting, and clapping his wings. The ſtrength and 
courage, however, derived from the infamous arts of 
feeding, are but of ſhort duration. In a few hours 
he was obſerved to droop; and his antagoniſts, now 
returning to the attack, found him feeble, puſillani- 
mous, and ſo eaſy a conqueſt, that he fell on the 
firſt onſet. 

In the dunghill cocks you may view the picture of 
thoſe who ſtyle themſelves men of honour; and the 
game cock will remind you of many a rakiſh youthe 
who, inflamed with wine, iſſues from the tavern to 
engage in the firſt brawl he meets with. His ſtrength 
and courage are but the tranſient effects of liquor; 
and being ſoon exhauſted, he is made to feel ſeverely 
the folly and raſhneſs of his conduR. 

I have heard it ſuggeſted, that valour depends en- 
tirely on the ſtate of the bodily organs;* and that a 
coward may be dieted into a hero, and a hero into a 
coward, Though this opinion ſcems to be chime- 
ical, yet it muſt be acknowledged, that the effects of 
regimen are very aſtoniſhing. Dry ſtimulating food, 
and evacuations, diminiſh the weight of the body, by 
waſting the fat, and leſſening the liver; and they in- 


* Puſillanimity is 2 characteriſtic of the inhabitants of the Eaſt- 
Indies; and it is ſaid, that they generally take opium before any ar- 
duous and dangerous enterprize, to give them yigour and courage. 
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creaſe the weight of the heart, by augmenting the 
quantity and motion of the blood. 

A game-cock in ten days is brought to his athletic 
ſtate, and prepared for fighting. If the food, eva- 
cuations, and exerciſe be continued longer,” the 
ſtrength, courage, and activity of the cock will be 
impaired; owing, perhaps, to the loſs of weight 
falling at laſt on the heart, blood, and muſcles. 

It is known from experience, that a cock does not 
remain in his athletic ſtate above twenty-four hours; 
and that he changes very much for the worſe in 
twelve hours. When he is in the higheſt vigour, his 
head is of a glowing red colour, his neck large, and 
his thigh thick and firm. The ſucceeding day, his 
complexion is leſs glowing, his neck thinner, and his 
thigh ſofter; and the third day, his thigh will be very 
ſoft and flaccid. Four game-cocks, reduced to their 
athletic weights, were killed, and found to be very 
full of blood, with large hearts, large muſcles, 
and no fat. 


THE TIGER AND THE ELEPHANT. 


TRUR COURAGE EXERTED IN REPELLING, NOT IN 
OFFERING INJURIES. 


IN one of the deſerts of Africa, a tiger of uncommon 
ſize, agility, and fierceneſs, committed the moſt dread- 
ful ravages. He attacked every animal he met with, 
and was never ſatiated with blood and ſlaughter. 


+ See Dr. Robinſon on the Food and Diſcharges of the Body. 
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Reſiſtance ſerved only to increaſe his ferocity ; and 
paſſive timidity, to multiply his victims. When the 
foreſt afforded him no prey, he lurked near a foun- 
tain of water, and ſeized, in quick ſucceſſion, and 
with indiſcriminate cruelty, the various beaſts that 
came to drink. It happened that an elephant ſtopped 
to quench his thirſt at the ſtream, whilſt the tiger lay 
concealed in the adjoining thicket. 

The ſight of a creature ſo ſtupendous rather in- 
cited than reſtrained his rapacity. He compared his 
own agility with the unwieldly bulk of the elephant; 
and truſting that he ſhould find him as unfit to fight 
as to fly, he bounded towards him, and ſnatched, 
with open jaws, at his proboſcis. The elephant in- 
ſtantly contracted it, with great preſence of mind; 
and receiving the furious beaſt on his tuſks, toſſed 
him up a conſiderable height into the air. Stunned 
with his fall the tiger lay motionleſs ſome time; and 
the generous elephant diſdaining revenge, left him 
to recover from his bruiſes. When the tiger came 
to himſelf, (like the aggreſſor in every quarrel) he 
was enraged at the repulſe; and purſuing his injured 
and peaceable adverſary, he again aſſailed him with 
redoubled violence. The reſentment of the elephant 
was now rouſed ; he wounded the tiger with his 
tuſks, and then beat him to death with his trunk. 

Does the ferocity of the tiger merit the honourable 
appellation of courage ? Or will you not rather apply 
that epithet to the calm intrepidity of the inoffenſive 
elephant? The moral diſtinction is of conſiderable 
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importance; and if it be clearly underſtood, you 
will deteſt the brutal character of Achilles, whether 
you meet with it in the page of hiſtory, or in the 
tranſactions of life. 


« Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer ; 
„Jura neget /ibi nata, nibil non arroget armis.”'* 


THE PARASITE PLANT. 


THERE is a plant in the Weſt-Indies, called the 
Caraguata, which clings round the tree that is neareſt 
to its root, and ſoon gaining the aſcendant, covers the 
branches with a foreign verdure, robs them of nou- 
riſhment, and at laſt deſtroys its ſupporter. 

The diſtinguiſhing characters of the Caraguata are 
not confined to the vegetable kingdom, nor peculiar 
to any climate. They are found in the human ſpe- 
cies, and may be obſerved in every country. The 
monarch who exalts his own power, by the debaſe- 
ment of the people from whom it is derived; the 
ſtateſman who builds his greatneſs on the ruin of his 
country; and the profligate youth, whoſe extrava- 
gance reduces to penury a too-indulgent father ; all 
belong to the claſs of the Caraguata. 


IMMORTALITY, 


EupfRONILUS was ſometimes viſited, at Hart- 
Hill, by his friend H'ero, the cheerful, the pious, 


* Hor. de Art. Poet. v. 121. 
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and the benevolent Hiero; whoſe life was almoſt 
equally divided between the ſtudy of knowledge, the 
exerciſes of virtue, and the enjoyments of devout 
contemplation. One evening he retired from the 
table at an early hour; and Julius, who happened 
to be preſent, and to be looking through the window, 
ſaw him ſoon afterwards open a little gate at the end 
of the garden, and direct his courſe towards a ſe- 
queſtered path, which he loved to frequent. Curi- 
oſity incited him to follow the pious philoſopher, and, 
unperceived by Hiero, he placed himſelf behind the 
ſtump of a tree, ſufficiently near to mark his words 
and geſtures. For Hiero was accuſtomed to think 
aloud in his ſolitary walks, and was now repeating 
the following lines: 
& At this ſtill hour the ſelf-colle&ed ſoul 

Turns inward, and beholds a ſtranger there 

&« Of high deſcent, and more than mortal rank; 

& An embryo Gop; a ſpark of fire divine, 

Which muſt burn on for ages, when the ſun 

& (Fair tranſitory creature of a day!) 

& Has clos'd his golden eye, and, wrapt in ſhades, 

6 Forgets his wonted journey through the eaſt.”* 

Here he pauſed, and remained ſome time buried 
in profound reflection. Then riſing with emotion 
from his ſeat, Forgive, he cried, oh! gracious Heaven, 
the impious fear which frailty hath ſuggeſted to my 
mind. Reaſon diſclaims the gloomy terrors of anni- 
hilation, and bids aſpiring hope direct her views to 
immortality. The ſolemn ſilence which reigns around 


| * Mrs. Barbauld's Poems, 
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me, and which fancy painted as the image of death, 
is but the /leep of animated nature. Soon the cheer. 
ing beams of light will burſt with reſplendent glory 
from the eaſt, and the dawning day will awaken the 
creatures of Gop to action and enjoyment. But the 
inferior ranks of beings ſeem to be incapable of thoſe 
progreſſive improvements which characterize the hu- 
man kind. Beaſts, birds, and inſe&s, fill their re- 
ſpective ſpheres with unvaried equality; and generation 
ſucceeds to generation, without the advancement of a 
ſingle ſpecies in the ſcale of excellence. The ſhort 
period of their lives appears adequate to the perfection 
which they are qualified to attain; and the Sovereign 
of the univerſe hath proclaimed to them his law, 
Hitherto ſhall ye go, and no farther. 

But man is never ſtationary, never ſatisfied with 
the acquiſitions which he makes. The deepeſt 
draughts of knowledge ſerve only to increaſe his 
thirſt, exaltation in virtue but inflames his ambition, 
and his ſoaring ſpirit urges onward, ever approaching 
to, yet ever infinitely diſtant from, the ſtandard of 
perfection. 

Hiero again pauſed; and viewing with earneſt at- 
tention the ſpangled concave of heaven, he thus ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to the ſtars, at the ſame time purſuing 
his walk: | 


| * Ye citadels of light, 2 
« Perhaps my future home, from whence the ſoul, 
% Revolving periods paſt, may oft look back, 
& With recollected tenderneſs, on all 
« The various buſy ſcenes ſhe left below, 


| 
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ce Its deep - laid projects, and its ſtrange events, 
« As on ſome fond and doting tale, that ſooth'd 
Her infant hours.“ 

He was now almoſt out of hearing, and Julius left 
his covert to follow him. But finding it impoſſible 
to conceal himſelf, he accoſted the philoſopher, and 
honeſtly confeſſed that he had been liſtening to his 
ſoliloquy. He apologized for the intruſion, and en- 
treated Hiero to purſue his meditations without re- 
gard to his preſence. Happy ſhall I think myſelf, 
continued he, if you can convince me of my zit/e to 
immortality. | 

Have you diſcovered any flaw in your title, replied 
Hiero, with his uſual complacency, that you thus 
expreſs yourſelf with doubt concerning ſo invaluable 
a reverſion? No evidence that I am acquainted with 
has yet been adduced by the moſt ſubtle ſceptic 
againſt a future ſtate: ſo that the probability of it is, 
at the firſt view, equal to its improbability. And if 
only a ſingle argument can be advanced in favour of 
it, the ſcale on that fide will inſtantly preponderate. 
Your ignorance of the mode of exiſtence in another 
world, and of the tranſition by death from this life 
to the next, can have no weight in the balance, For 
ignorance is neither a foundation of faith nor of in- 


credulity; and if we reaſon from it, we are ſure to 


be involved in error. Shew an acorn to an Hotten- 
tot, or wild Arab, who has never travelled beyond 


his own ſandy. deſerts, and inform him that it will 
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become a lofty tree with ſpreading branches: the 
account will ſeem marvellous to his untutored mind, 
and he may ſuſpend his belief of it, but cannot reject 
it as a falſeliood. 

The condition of a child 580 its birth bears 
very little analogy to the ſtate of man in his maturity: 
and if you can ſuppoſe a perſon to be ignorant that 
the one is preparatory to the other, ſuch ignorance 
would be no authority for the denial of the fact. 

But there are many poſitive arguments on which 
we may juſtly ground our conviction of a future life. 
The ardent deſire and expectation of it, and the dread 
of annihilation, which are common to all mankind, 
may ſurely be regarded as preſumptions in favour of 
immortality, Defire, whether we judge from analogy, 
or from the moral attributes of Gop, ſeems to imply 
the reality of its object; and the belief of this reality 
which has prevailed in almoſt every age and nation, 
muſt either have ariſen from ſome divine revelation, 
or from its conſonancy to the univerſal principles of 
human reaſon.“ - 


* M. Michaelis, in his learned Diſſertation on the Reciprocal 
Influence of Language and Opinions, hath obſerved, that the Greeks 
made uſe of the ſame word (Luyn. 1. papilio, 2. anima) for the 
foul, which in its primary ſigniſication expreſſes a butterfly. For a 
butterfly is only a caterpillar, that changes its form without dying, 
and bears therein a ſimilitude to the ſoul, which continues to exiſt 
in its new ſtate after the diſſolution of the body. It was for this 
reaſon that the Greeks firſt repreſented the ſoul hieroglyphically 
under the form of a butterfly, and afterwards proceeded to give it 
the very name of that inſect, 
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Conſcience alſo, by ſuggeſting the idea of a future 
and ſolemn tribunal, confirms the expectation of ano. 


ther life. The rewards of virtue, and the puniſhments 


of vice, have generally their commencement here; but 
we look tothe world that is to come for their completion. 


Merit and demerit, however, do not always meet 


with proportionate rewards or puniſhments in the 
preſent ſtate. Suffering virtue and triumphant vice 
are irregularities which we daily obſerve in the dis- 
penſations of Providence; and they evidently point 
out an hereafter, when the Deity will vindicate the 
wiſdom, benevolence, and equity of his adminiſtration. 

It appears to be an inconſiſtency, that death ſhould 
be the final event of life, and that the period of ex- 
iſtence ſhould be cloſed with ſuffering. Pain is often 
ſubſervient to pleaſure; and the evils which we un- 
dergo, for the moſt part contribute to our improve- 
ment and perfection. Shall the laſt pang, therefore, 
that we experience, and the greateſt in our apprehen- 
henſions, prove the eternal extinction of our being? 
Rather, Julius, let us ſuppoſe that our paſſage into 
another world reſembles our birth into this; that both 
are neceſſarily attended with ſome degree of pain; 
and that the maturity of the human is but the in- 
fancy of the heavenly life. | 

I would baniſh all /uppoition, however probable, 
faid Julius, and acknowledge the validity of no argu- 
ment ſhort of demon/tration. 

Baniſh then your-pretenſions to philoſophy, replied 
Hiero, and avow a general ſcepticiſm! For how few 
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are the truths which admit of demon/tration! Pro- 
bability is almoſt the univerſal foundation of our 
reaſoning; and the wiſeſt men are governed by it, 
both in their ſpeculations, and in the moſt intereſting 
tranſactions of life. The nature and force of evidence 
neceſſarily vary with its objects; and whatever be 
our inquiries or purſuits, we can expect only that 
kind and degree of it which they are capable of af- 
fording. But in phyſical reſearches we heſitate not 
to yield our aſſent to a theory that ſolves the phæ- 
nomena which it profeſſes to explain: and aſſent is 
heightened into conviction, when it appears that nu- 
merous facts confirm, and no one oppoſes it. But 
in what does the theory of a future ſtate differ from 
that of magnetiſm or of gravitation, except in its 
tranſcendent importance to mankind ? 

Julius made no reply. The night was far ad- 
vanced, and Hiero, impatient to enjoy in ſolitude his 
own reflections, haſtened back to his apartment at 
Hart-Hill, 


THE TAME GEESE AND WILD GEESE. 


Two geeſe ſtrayed from a farm- yard in the fens 
of Lincolnſhire, and ſwam down a canal to a large 
moraſs, which afforded them an extenſive range, and 
plenty of food. A flock of wild-geeſe frequently 
reſorted to it; and though at- firſt they were fo ſhy 
as not to ſuffer the tame ones to join them; by de- 
grees they became well acquainted, and aſſociated 
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freely together. One evening their cackling reached 
the ears of a fox that was prowling at no great dis- 
tance from the moraſs. The artful plunderer di- 
rected his courſe through a wood on the borders of it, 


and was within a few yards of his prey before any 


of the geeſe perceived him. But the alarm was 
given juſt as he was ſpringing upon them, and the 
whole flock inſtantly aſcended into the air with loud 
and diflonant cries. The wild geeſe winged their 
flight into the higher regions, and were ſeen no more; 
but the two tame ones, unuſed to ſoar, and habi- 
tuated to receive protection without any exertion of 
their own powers, ſoon dropped down, and became 
ſucceſſively the victims of the fox. 

The faculties of every animal are impaired by dis- 
uſe, and ſtrengthened by exerciſe. And in man, the 
energy and verſatility of the mind depend upon 
action, no leſs than the vigour and agility of the body. 


BEAUTY AND DEFORMITY. 


A Youth, who lived in the country, and who had 


not acquired, either by reading or converſation, any 


knowledge of the animals which inhabit foreign re- 
gions, came to Mancheſter, to ſee an exhibition of 
wild beaſts. The ſize and figure of the elephant 
{truck him with awe, and he viewed the rhinoceros 


with aſtoniſhment. But his attention was ſoon with- 
drawn from theſe animals, and directed to another, 


of the moſt elegant and beautiful form; and he ſtood 
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contemplating, with filent admiration, the gloſſy 
ſmoothneſs of his hair, the blackneſs and regularity 
of the ſtreaks with which he was marked, the ſym- 
metry of his limbs, and above all, the placid ſweetneſs 
of his countenance, What is the name of this lovely 
animal, ſaid he to the keeper, which you have placed 
near one of the uglieſt beaſts in your colle&ion, as 
if you meant to contraſt beauty with deformity? Be- 
ware, young man, replied the intelligent keeper, of 
being ſo eaſily captivated with external appearance. 
The animal which you admire is called a tiger; and 
notwithſtanding the meekneſs of his looks, he is 
fierce and favage beyond deſcription. I can neither 
terrify him by correction, nor tame him by indul- 
gence. But the other beaſt which you deſpiſe, is in 
the higheſt degree docile, affectionate, and uſeful. 
For the benefit of man he traverſes the ſandy deſerts 
of Arabia, where drink and paſture are ſeldom to be 
found, and will continue fix or ſeven days without 
ſuſtenance, yet {till patient of labour. His hair is 
manufactured into clothing, his fleſh is deemed whole- 
{ſome nouriſhment, and the milk of the female is 
much valued by the Arabs. The camel, therefore, 
(for ſuch is the name given to this animal) is more 
worthy of your admiration than the tiger, notwith- 
ſtanding the inelegance of his make, and the two 
bunches upon his back. For mere external beauty 
is of little eſtimation ; and deformity, when aſſociated 
with amiable diſpoſitions and uſeful qualities, does 
not preclude our reſpect and approbation. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ATTENTION AND SAGACITY. 


AN attentive and inquiſitive mind often derives very 
important inſtruction from appearances and events, 
which the generality of mankind regard as trivial and 
inſignificant, Permit me, Alexis, to offer to you a few 
examples of the truth of this obſervation. You have 
frequently remarked, and perhaps admired, the volu- 
bility and luſtre of the globules of rain that lie upon 
the leaves of colewort, and of other vegetables; but I 


dare ſay you have never taken the trouble of inſpecting 
them narrowly. Mr. Melville, a young philoſopher 


of uncommon genius, was ſtruck with the phæ- 
nomenon, and applied his attention tothe inveſtigation 
of it. He diſcovered that the luſtre of the drop is 
owing to a copious reflection of light from the flat- 
tened part of its ſurface, contiguous to the plant; 
and that when the drop rolls over a part which has 
been wet, it inſtantly loſes all its brightneſs, the green 
leaf being ſeen through it. From theſe two obſer- 
vations he concludes, that the drop does not really 
touch the plant, whilſt it retains a mercurial appear- 
ance, but is ſuſpended by the force of a repulſive 
power. For there could not be any copious reflection 
of white light from its under-ſurface, unleſs there 
was a real interyal between it and the plant. And 
if no contact be ſuppoſed, it is eaſy to account for the 
wonderful volubility of the drop, and why no traces 
of moiſture are left wherever it rolls. 
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From this reaſoning we may conclude, that when 
a poliſhed needle is made to ſwim on water, it does 
not touch the water, but forms around it, by a re- 
pulſive power, a bed, whoſe concavity is much larger 
than the bulk of the needle. And this affords a 
much better explanation of the fa& than the common 
one, deduced from the tenacity of the water : for 
the needle may be well conceived to ſwim upon a 
fluid lighter than itſelf, ſince the quantity of water 
thus diſplaced by repulſion muſt be equal to the 
weight of it. And this inſtance leads us to a juſt 
and neceſſary correction of the hydroſtatical law, that 
the whole ſwimming body is equal in weight to a quan- 
tity of the fluid, whoſe bulk is equal to that of the part 
immerſed: for it ſhould be expreſled, that the weight 
of the ſwimming body is equal to that of the weight of 
- the quantity of fluid diſplaced by it. 

A very ingenious friend of mine, during his reſi- 
dence at the univerſity, undertook a courſe of expe- 
riments, to aſcertain the heat or cold produced by 
the ſolution of certain ſubſtances in ſpirit of wine. 
Whenever he withdrew the thermometer from the 
ſpirit, and ſuſpended it in the air, he uniformly ob- 
ſerved, that the mercury funk two or three degrees, 
although the ſpirit of wine in which the inſtrument 
had been immerſed was even colder than the fſur- 
rounding atmoſphere. This fact he communicated 
to the profeſſor of chemiſtry, who immediately ſus- 
pected, that fluids by evaporation generate cold; an 
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hypotheſis which he afterwards verified by a variety 
of beautiful and deciſive trials. 

When Sir John Pringle and Dr. Franklin were 
travelling together in Holland, they remarked, that 
the track: ſchuyt, or barge, in one of the ſtages, moved 
flower than uſual, and enquired the reaſon of it. The 
boatman informed them, that it had been a dry ſeaſon, 
and that the water was -low in the canal. He was 
aſked if the water was ſo low that the boat touched, 
the muddy bottom of the canal? To which he anſwered 
in the negative; adding, however, that the difference 
in the quantity of water was ſufficient to render the 
draught more difficult to the horſe. The travellers 
at firſt were at a loſs to conceive how the depth of the 
water could affect the motion of the boat, provided 
that it ſwam clear of the bottom. But Dr. Franklin, 
having fatisfied himſelf of the truth of the boatman's 
obſervation, began to conſider it attentively, and en- 
deavoured to account for it in the following manner: 
The barge, in proceeding along the canal, muſt re- 
gularly diſplace a body of water equal in bulk to the 
ſpace which ſhe occupies; and the water ſo removed 
muſt paſs underneath, and on each ſide of her. Hence 
if the paſſage under her bottom be ſtraitened by the 
ſhallows, more of the water muſt paſs by her ſides, 
and with greater velocity, which will retard her 
courſe, becauſe ſhe moves the contrary way. The 
water alſo becoming lower behind than before the 
beat, ſhe will be preſſed back by the weight of its 
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difference in height, and her paſſage will be obſtrud. 
ed by having that weight conſtantly to overcome. 

Howeyer ſatisfactory this reaſoning might appear 
to be, Dr. Franklin determined to aſcertain the truth 
of it by experiment; deeming the ſubje to be of 
conſiderable importance to the inhabirants of a coun- 
try, in which ſo many projects for navigable canals 
have been adopted. And he concludes from many 
well-concerted trials, the relation of which would 
now be tedious to you, that if four men or horſes be 
required to draw a boat in deep water four leagues 
in four hours, five will be neceſſary to draw the boat 
the ſame diſtance in the ſame time in /ha/low water. 

I ſhall give you one inſtance more of the advantages 
of ſagacious attention, which may perhaps be more 
amuſing to you than thoſe which I have recited. 

A playful boy, whoſe buſineſs it was to open and 
cloſe alternately the communication between the boiler 
and the cylinder of a fire-engine, perceived that this 
trouble might readily be ſaved. Whenever, there- 
fore, he wiſhed to be at liberty to divert himſelf 
with his companions, he tied a ſtring from the handle 
of the valve, which formed the communication to 
another part of the machine that was in motion, and 
the valve then performed its office without aſſiſtance. 
The boy's idleneſs being remarked, his contrivance 
ſoon became known, and the improvement is now 
adopted in every fire-engine, 
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THE JOLLY FELLOW, 


R ODERIC was a young man, who had neglected 
the cultivation of his underſtanding, and had made 
an early ſacrifice of knowledge to merriment. He 
could ſing a jovial ſong, and tell a ſtory admirably; 
for he deſpiſed truth, when it interfered with the 
embelliſhments of humour. His ſociety was courted 
by the gay and thed'iſſipated; and whenever he exerted 
his talents, he ſet the fable in a roar. But Roderic 
was ſubje& to ſudden revolutions of mind. At a 
convivial meeting one day, he had been more than 
uſually lively and facetious. The Champagne went 
briſkly round, and bottle after bottle in quick ſuc- 
ceſſion was emptied and caſt aſide. All at once he 
became penſive, his countenance fell, his eyes were 
fixed, and he ſeemed loſt in meditation. The com- 
pany rallied him, and demanded the cauſe of ſuch an 
unexpected tranſition from jollity to gloom. Certain 
ſtrange ideas, ſaid he, have obtruded themſelves upon 
me, and I was ſhocked to perceive how exactly I 
reſemble the bottle of Champagne that is before us. 
The anſwer was a myſtery, After a ſhort pauſe, he 
unravelled it. Like this bottle, continued he, I am 
only ſparkling and frothy; the ſource of exhilaration, 
but not of ſatisfaction. Sickneſs or misfortune, the 
ſtorms of life, may ſour my wit, or flatten my ſpirits, 
time will inevitably exhauſt them; and I ſhall then 
be put away with contempt as an empty veſſel of no 
intrinſic value. | 
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R THE DUNGHILL COCK. 


ding Apicius. - He has found a way into my granary; 
and though he ſtands upon-a large heap of corn, 
where he may gratify all his wants without pains or 
trouble, yet he ſcrapes with as much eagerneſs as if 
he were earning his ſcanty pittance on the dunghill, 
And is not his maſter, anſwered I, daily chargeable 
with the like folly, though he boaſts of reafon, and 
ridicules the undiſtinguiſhing operations of inſtin&? 
Providence has furniſhed him with abundance, but 
he toils with anxiety for more. He impatiently 
ſearches for new treaſures, whilſt he ſhould be enjoy- 


ing thoſe which he poſleſſes: and in the midſt of 


affluence he ſuffers the evils of penury. 


PERSECUTION, AN ANCIENT FRAGMENT. 


ARAM was ſitting at the door of his tent, under 
the ſhade of his fig tree; when it came to paſs that 


a a man ſtricken with years, bearing a ſtaff in his hand, 


journeyed that way. And it was noon-day. And 
Aram ſaid unto the ſtranger, Paſs not by, I pray 


thee, but come in and waſh thy feet, and tarry here 


until the evening; for thou art ſtricken with years, 
and the heat overcameth thee. And the ſtranger left 
his ſtaff at the door, and entered into the tent of 
Aram. And he reſted himſelf; and Aram ſet before 
him bread, and cakes of fine meal baked upon the 
hearth, And Aram bleſſed the bread, calling upon 
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the name of the Loxgd. But the ſtranger did eat, 
and refuſed to pray unto the Moſt High, ſaying, 


Thy LorD is not the Gop of my fathers; why there- 


fore ſhould I preſent my vows unto him? And Aram's 
wrath was kindled; and he called his ſervants, and 


they beat the ſtranger, and drove him into the wil- 


derneſs. Now in the evening Aram lifted up his 
voice unto the Loxp, and prayed unto him; and 
the Loxp ſaid, Aram, where is the ſtranger that 
ſojourned this day with thee? And Aram anſwered 
and ſaid, Behold, O Loxy! he ate of thy bread, 
and would not offer unto thee his prayers and thanks- 
givings: therefore did I chaſtiſe him, and drive 
him from before me into the wilderneſs. And the 
Lord ſaid unto Aram, Who hath made thee a judge 
between me and him? Have not I borne with thine 
iniquities, and winked at thy backſlidings; and ſhalt 
thou be ſevere with thy brother, to mark his errors, 
and to puniſh his perverſeneſs? Ariſe and follow 
the ſtranger, and carry with thee oil and wine, and 
anoint his bruiſes, and ſpeak kindly unto him. For 
I, the Lord thy Gop, am a jealous Gop, and judg- 
ment belongeth only unto me. Vain is thine oblation 
of thankſgiving without a lowly heart. As a bulruſh 
thou mayeſt bow down thine head, and lift up thy 
voice like a trumpet; but thou obeyeſt not the or- 
dinance of thy God, if thy worſhip be for ſtrife and 
debate, Behold the facrifice that I have choſen ; is 
it not to undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppreſſed 
go free, and to break every yoke? To deal thy bread 
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to the hungry, and to bring the poor that are caſt out 
to thy houſe? And Aram trembled before the pre. 
ſence of God. And he aroſe, and put on ſackcloth 
and aſhes, and went out into the wilderneſs, to do 
as the Loxp had commanded him.“ 


UNIFORMITY IN RELIGION. 


WIN Charles the Vth had reſigned the ſceptre 
of Spain, and the imperial crown of Germany, he 
retired to the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, near the city 
of Placentia, in Eſtremadura. It was ſeated in a vale 
of no great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and 
ſurrounded by riſing grounds covered with lofty 
trees. From the nature of the foil, as well as the 
temperature of the climate, it was eſteemed the moſt 
healthful and delicious ſituation in Spain. Here he 
cultivated with his own hands the plants in his gar- 
den, and ſometimes he rode out to a neighbouring 
wood on a little horſe, attended only by a ſingle ſer- 
vant on foot. When his infirmities confined him to 
his apartment, and deprived him of theſe more active 
recreations, he either admitted a few gentlemen who 
reſided near the monaſtery to viſit him, and enter- 
tained them familiarly at his own table ; or he em- 
ployed himſelf in ſtudying mechanical principles, and 


* This parable is an imitation of one compoſed by Dr. Franklin, 
if that may be called an imitation which was written without a ſight, 
and from a very imperfect account, of the original. Mr. Dodſley 
has inſerted the preſent piece in the Annual Regiſter for 1777, but 
it has here undergone ſome alterations. 
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in forming works of mechaniſm, of which he had 
always been remarkably fond, and to which his ge- 
nius was peculiarly turned. He was extremely curi- 
ous with regard to the conſtruction of clocks and 
watches; and having found, after repeated trials, 
that he could not bring any two of them to go ex- 
actly alike, he reflected with a mixture of ſurprize as 
well as regret on his own folly, (as he might alſo on 
his cruelty and injuſtice,) in having exerted himſelf 
with ſo much zeal and perſeverance in the more vain 
attempt of bringing mankind to an uniformity of 
ſentiment concerning the doctrines of religion.“ Happy 
would it have been for Europe, if this juſt and ſtri- 
king analogy had occurred to the monarch during the 
plenitude of his power! And happy might it now 
prove, if allowed to operate againſt the ſpirit of bi- 
gotry and perſecution, which ſtill actuates many in- 
dividuals, and even large communities! 

Lord Bacon, in treating the ſubje& of uniTyY 1N 
RELIGION, ſeems to have been forcibly impreſſed by 
an analogy which he quotes from one of the fathers. 


* CarIsT's coat,” ſays he, © had indeed no ſeam, | 


* but the church's veſture was of divers colours. 
<« Let there be, therefore, variety in the veſture, but 
* no ſciſſure. For unity and uniformity are widely 
different.“ It is to be lamented, that in almoſt 
every church throughout Chriſtendom a language is 
introduced into the Creeds and public offices of reli- 


gion, which being not ſcriptural, but borrowed trom 


* See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. 
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the logic of the ſchools, has become the ſubje& of 
bitter controverſy among Chriſtians. Such novelties 
of words, as the apoſtle terms them, ought carefully 
to be avoided for the ſake of peace: nor ſhould 
any doctrinal phraſeology be admitted that is not 
ſtritly and literally evangelical. The ſame great 
author I have juſt quoted, has well remarked, that 
* men create to themſelves oppoſitions which in truth 
«are not, and faſhion and coin them into new terms, 
vhich are ſo ſixed and unvariable, that though the 
© meaning ought to govern the term, the term go- 
© verns the meaning.” In the excellent form of 
prayer which our Saviour has enjoined, the true ſpirit 
of catholiciſm is obſerved, though it is borrowed 
from the Jewiſh ritual: and it is an exemplar that 
his diſciples in every country and of every denomi- 
nation ſhould religiouſly follow. | 
When Alexandria was taken by one of the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Mahomet, the famous library in that city 
was ordered to be deſtroyed, Omar, the commander 
of the faithful, being ſolicited to ſpare the books of 
or on philoſophy, returned an anſwer to the following 
purport ;—As to the books of which mention is made, 
if there be contained in them what accords with the 
book of Go, there is without them in the book of GO 
all that is ſufficient. But if there be any thing in then 
' repugnant to that book, we in no reſpect want then. 
Oraer them, therefore, to be all deſtroyed! Were 
ſome modern library furniſhed only with the decrees 
of councils, confeſſions of faith, and ſcholaſtic theo- 
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logy, to be now conſigned to the flames by an impe- 
rial mandate, who would petition for its preſervation? 
Or if a zealous advocate aroſe, with what peculiar 
propriety might the reply of Omar be adopted, 
changing the reference from the Koran of Mahomet, 
to the ſacred Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt! 


THE PEDLAR AND HIS ASS. 


IT was noon-day, and the ſun ſhone intenſely bright, 
when a pedlar, driving his aſs laden with the choiceſt 
Burſlem ware, ſtopped upon Delamere foreſt to take 
refreſhment. He ſat down upon the turf, and after 
conſuming the proviſions in his ſatchel, emptied his 


dram-bottle, and then compoſed himſelf to ſleep. 


But the aſs, which had travelled many a weariſome 
mile without taſting a morſel of food, remained muz- 
zled by his fide, wiſtfully viewing the bloſſoms of 
furze, which grew in great abundance around them. 
Fatigue and heat, however, overpowered the ſenſa- 
tions of hunger, and drowſineſs ſtole upon him. He 
kneeled down, and doubling his legs under him, 
reſted upon his belly in ſach a poſition that each of 
the panniers which he carried touched the ground, 
and was ſecurely ſupported by it. But his ſlumbers 
were of ſhort duration. An angry hornet, whoſe 
neſt had been that morning deſtroyed, perched upon 
his back, and ſtung him to the quick. Rouſed by 
the ſmart, he ſaddenly ſprung up, and by this violent 
motion produced a loud jarring of the earthen-ware. 
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The pedlar awaked in conſternation; and ſnatching 
his whip, began to laſh the aſs with mercileſs fury. 
The poor beaſt fled from his ſtripes, and was heard 
of no more; the panniers were thrown off; and the 
Burſlem ware was entirely demoliſhed. Thus did 
inhumanity, lazineſs, and paſſion, meet with deſerved 
puniſhment. Had the pedlar remembered the craving 
hunger of the aſs, when he gratified his own ; or 
had he purſued with diligence his journey, after 
finiſhing his repaſt, no part of theſe misfortunes would 
have befallen him; and his loſs might have been 
inconſiderable, if unjuſt ſeverity and raſh reſentment 
had not completed his ruin, 


THE BEES. 


A DuTcH merchant, who was ſettled at Batavia, 
procured a hive of young bees from Poland, that he 
might multiply the breed of this induſtrious inſect, and 
regale himſelf with honey, prepared under his own 
inſpection. The bees were ſtationed in a delightful gar- 
den, of largeextent, and furniſhed with the richeſt pro- 
fuſion of fragrant herbs and flowers. Plenty ſoon 
corrupted their diſpoſition to labour; and the ſtock ot 
honey which they collected during the firſt months ot 
their ſettlement was of little value. The expected 
winter did not enſue; and as they continued to enjoy 
abundance in this happy climate, they became im- 
provident of futurity, and were no longer at the 
pains to ſtore their cells with that food which boun- 
tiful nature at all ſeaſons provided for them. Thus 
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unfavourable was exceſſive abundance to the admired 
virtues of the bee. And no leſs injurious to many a 
well-formed youth is that affluence, which hath been 
heaped together by parental toil, to gratify parental 
ambition: but which ſerves either to nouriſh ſloth, by 
ſuperſeding the neceſſity of application; or to pro- 
mote diſſipation, riot, and profligacy, by giving a 
falſe direction to activity. 


AN EPITAPH, 


T0 
THE MEMORY 
oF . 
SYLVIA; 
A CHEERFUL COMPANION, FAITHFUL FRIEND, AND TRUE PHILOSOPHER; 
IF SUBMISSION To Gon, BENEVOLENCE TO MAN, 
AND STRICT CONFORMITY TO NATURE, 
WITH UNAFFECTED INDIFFERENCE ro PROFIT, POWER, OR FAME, 
BE GENUINE PHILOSOPHYs» 
SHE MINGLED IN ALL COMPANIES, YET PRESERVED HER NATIVE 
SIMPLICITY OF MANNERS; 
AND WAS CARESSED BY THE PROFLIGATE, WHILST SHE REPROVYED THEIR 
VICES BY HER GOOD EXAMPLE, 
HER RELIGION 
WAS UNTAINTED WITH BIGOTRY, 
ALTHOUGH SHE DOUBTED OF NO ARTICLE OF FAITH: 
AND 
CHE STEADILY MAINTAINED PASSIVE OBEDIENCE AND NON-RESISTANCE, 
WITHQUT BECOMING A PARTIZAN IN PQLITICS, 
SPOTLESS AS A SAINT SHE LIVED; AND DIED A MARTYR, 
| THIS MONUMENT | 
BLAZONS NO FEIGNED VIRTUES OF THE DEAD, 
TO FLATTER THE VANITY OF THE LIVING; 
FOR IT is ERECTED NOT TQ 
A WOMAN, 
BUT 
A SPANIEL.,*. 


* See an account of this ſpaniel, Part II, p. 118. 
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Art thou offended, gentle reader, at this tribute 
to the memory of a faithful dog? Viſit the gardens 
at Stowe; and peruſe the lines inſcribed by Cobham 
to Signor Fido, his Italian greyhound! Or if claſſic 
authority influence thy taſte, turn to the page of 
Plutarch, and read the following narration! „When 
« the Athenians, during the war in which they were 
& engaged againſt the Perſians, were conſtrained to 
ce abandon their city, and retire to the iſland of 

6 Salamis, Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, em- 
& barked with the reſt of his countrymen. His 

c faithful dog having been left behind, ſwam after 
cc the ſhip till he reached the ſhore; where the poor 
cc creature was no ſooner landed, than he threw him- 
« ſelf down, exhauſted with fatigue, and expired at 
& his maſter's feet. Xanthippus buried him on the 
< ſpot; and as a grateful memorial of his fidelity, 
cc erefted a monument over his grave, which remains 
* to this day, and is known by the name of Cyno/- 
s ſema, or the dog's ſepulchre.“ 


MATERNAL CLAIMS TO DUTY. 


PARAPHRASED FROM XENOPHON, 


Ir has been the maxim of ſome of the paſſionate 
admirers of antiquity, that “ all novelty is but obli- 
* vion.” And though this obſervation is only to be 
admitted within certain reſtrictions, it has ſufficient 
foundation to incite our diligent enquiries into the 
records of ancient literature. As time ſtamps addi- 
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tional value on whatever is uſeful and important, the 
treaſures which we diſcover in the rich mines of 
Greece and Rome, will appear to us of more intrinſic 
worth, than thoſe which modern periods have opened 
to our view, It may therefore be more wiſe in me, 
than in the pedant of old, to purchaſe the lamp of 
Socrates; and by borrowing his light, and enlarging 
upon his precepts, become a philoſopher, and teacher 
of morality. | 
Lamprocles, the eldeſt ſon of Socrates, fell into a 
violent paſſion with his mother. Socrates was a 
witneſs to this ſhameful miſbehaviour, and attempted 
the correction of it in the following gentle and rational 
manner. Come hither, ſon,” ſaid he, © have you 
© never heard of men who are called ungrateful?“ 
© Yes, frequently,“ anſwered the youth. © And 
« what is ingratitude?” demanded Socrates. It is 
© to receive a kindneſs,* ſaid Lamprocles, © with- 
© out making a proper return, when there is a favour- 
© able opportunity.” © Ingratitude is a ſpecies of 
e injuſtice, therefore, ſaid Socrates. © I ſhould 
think ſo,” anſwered Lamprocles. If then,” pur- 
ſued Socrates, © ingratitude be injuſtice, does it not 
follow, that the degree of it muſt be proportionate 
te to the magnitude of the favours which have been 
“received? Lamprocles admitted the inference; 
and Socrates thus purſued his interrogations. Can 
there ſubſiſt higher obligations than thoſe which 
* children owe to their parents; from whom life is 


& derived and ſupported, and by whoſe good offices 
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* it is rendered honourable, uſeful, and happy?“ 
© I acknowledge the truth of what you ſay,” replied 
Lamprocles; but who could ſuffer, without reſent- 
© ment, the ill-humours of ſuch a mother as I have? 
& What ſtrange thing has ſhe done to you?“ ſaid 
Socrates. * She has a tongue,” replied Lamprocles, 
© that no mortal can bear.” How much more, 
faid Socrates, < has ſhe endured from your wrang- 
5 ling, fretfulneſs, and inceſſant cries, in the period 
of infancy? What anxieties has ſhe ſuffered from 
& the levities, capriciouſneſs, and follies of your 
childhood and youth? What affliction has ſhe 
& felt, what toil and watching has ſhe ſuſtained, in 
ce your illneſſes? Theſe and various other power- 
ful motives to filial duty and gratitude have been 
recognized by the legiſlators of our republic. For 
<« if any one be diſreſpectful to his parents, he is not 
& permitted to enjoy any poſt of truſt or honour: 
ce It is believed that a ſacrifice offered by an impious 
ce hand can neither be acceptable to the gods, nor 
< profitable to the ſtate; and that an undutiful ſon 
cannot be capable of performing any great action, 
c or of executing diſtributive juſtice with impartiality. 
Similar marks of diſgrace are likewiſe ordained for 
& thoſe, who, after the death of their parents, ne- 
e glect their funeral rites. This circumſtance is par- 
ce ticularly enquired into, when the characters of thoſe 
“ are examined who are the candidates for public 
* offices: therefore, my ſon, if you be wiſe, you will 
e pray to the gods to pardon the offences committed 
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< againſt your mother. Let no one diſcover the 
% contempt with which you have treated her; for 
ce the world will condemn and abandon you for ſuch 
&« behaviour. And if it be even ſuſpected that you 
«© repay with ingratitude the good offices of your 
“ parents, you will inevitably forego the kindneſſes 
&« of others; becauſe no man will ſuppoſe that you 
& have a heart to requite either his favours or his 
c friendſhip.” 


FRATERNAL AFFECTION, 


PARAPHRASED FROM XENOPHON., 


Two brothers, named Cherephon and Cheære- 
crates, had quarrelled with each other, whenSocrates, 
being acquainted with them, was ſolicitous to reſtore 
their amity. Meeting, therefore, with Chwrecrates, 
he thus accoſted him. ** Is not friendſhip the ſweeteſt 
& ſolace in adverſity, and the greateſt enhancement 
& of the bleſlings of proſperity ?** * Certainly it is,” 
replied Chwrecrates; © becauſe our ſorrows are di- 
© miniſhed, and our joys increaſed by ſympathetic 
participation.“ © Amongſt whom, then, muſt we 
* look for a friend?” ſaid Socrates. © Would you 
* ſearch among ſtrangers? they cannot be intereſted 
* about you. Amongſt your rivals? they have an 
e intereſt in oppoſition to yours. Amongſt thoſe 
ho are much older or younger than yourſelf? 
5 their feelings and purſuits will be widely different 
F from yours. Are there not, then, ſome circum- 
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cc ſtances favourable and others eſſential to the con- 
ce ſtitution of friendſhip?” * Undoubtedly there are,” 
anſwered Chærecrates. May we not enumerate,” 
continued Socrates, ** amongſt the circumſtances fa- 
c yourable to friendſhip, long acquaintance, common 
c connections, ſimilitude of age, and union of in- 
ce tereſt?” I acknowledge,“ ſaid Chærecrates, 
© the powerful influence of theſe circumſtances; but 
they may ſubſiſt, and yet others be wanting, that 
are eſſential to mutual amity.T And what,” ſaid 
Socrates, ** are thoſe eſſentials which are wanting in 
« Chærephon? He has forfeited my eſteem and 
© attachment,“ anſwered Chærecrates. And has he 
cc alſo forfeited the eſteem and attachment of the reſt of 
* mankind?” continued Socrates. * Is he devoid of 
* benevolence, generoſity, gratitude, and other ſocial 
&« affections?” The gods forbid,* cried Chære- 
© crates, that I ſhould lay ſuch a heavy charge upon 
© him! His conduct to others, I believe, is irre- 
* proachable; and it wounds me the more, that he 


© ſhould ſingle me out as the ohject of his unkindneſs.” 


* Suppole you have a very valuable horſe,” reſumed 
Socrates, ** gentle under the treatment of others, but 
* ungovernable when you attempt to uſe him; would 
you not endeavour by all means to conciliate his 
< affection, and to treat him in a way the moſt likely 
*© to render him tractable? Or if you have a dog, 
66 highly prized for his fidelity, watchfulneſs, and care 
of your flocks, who is fond of your ſhepherds, and 
s playful with them, and yet ſnarls whenever you 
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& come in his way; would you attempt to cure him 
ce of this fault by angry looks, or words, or any other 
e marks of reſentment? You would ſurely purſue 
cc an oppoſite courſe with him. And is not the 
ce friendſhip of a brother of far more worth than the 
&« ſervices of a horſe, or the attachment of a dog? 
6 Why then do you delay to put in practice thoſe 
&« means, which may reconcile you to Chærephon? 
© Acquaint me with thoſe means,” anſwered Chære- 
crates, * for I am a ſtranger to them.” © Anſwer me 
& 2 few queſtions,” ſaid Socrates. ** If you deſire 
& that one of your neighbours ſhould invite you to 
cc his feaſt, when he offers a ſacrifice, what courſe 
„ would you take?” I would firſt invite him to 
© mine.” © And how would you induce him to take 
& the charge of your affairs, when you are on a jour- 
© ney?” © I ſhould be forward to do the ſame good 
office to him, in his abſence.* If you be ſolicitous 
* to remove a prejudice, which he may have received 
s againſt you, how would you then behave towards 
© him?” „ ſhould endeavour to convince him, by 
my looks, words, and actions, that ſuch prejudice 
© was ill- founded. And if he appeared inclined to 
*“ reconciliation, would you reproach him with the 
* injuſtice he had done you?“ No,“ anſwered 
Cherecrates, I would repeat no grievances.'— 
Go,“ faid Socrates, and purſue that conduct 
© towards your brother, which you would practiſe 
© to a neighbour. His friendſhip is of ineſtimable 
* worth ; and nothing is more delightful to the gods, 
& than for brethren to dwell together in unity.“ 
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IMMODERATE STUDY. 


SOPHRON had paſſed the day in very intenſe ap. 
plication to his favourite ſtudy. The ſhades of the 
evening inſenſibly ffole upon him. He called for his 
lamp, and ſupplied it with an extraordinary quantity 
of oil, that it might burn till midnight. The flame 
was languid and glimmering. He added more oil— 
it yielded a {till fainter light. Again he repleniſhed 
the lamp—the flame became dimmer. He cloſed his 
book; and was ſoon left in total darkneſs. 

Ah! ſtudious youth, uſe not with ſuch profuſion 
the ſacred oil of learning! Thus laviſhly applied, it 
will extinguiſh, not brighten, the intellectual lamp 
that burns within thee, | 


THE CANARY-BIRD AND RED LINNET. 


ON E fine evening, in the month of May, a canary- 
bird was carried into the garden at Hart-Hill. The 
cage was ſuſpended by the branch of a cherry: tree, 
the bloſſoms and leaves of which overſpread the top 
of it, furniſhing at once a delightful ſhade and luxu- 
rious repaſt. I ſat down near it, on a bank of turf, 
and was highly pleaſed to obſerve how much the 
little creature ſeemed to enjoy his new ſituation. 
After fluttering his wings, hopping about, and peck- 
ing the bloſſoms which preſented themſelves through 
the wires of the cage, he at length fixed himſelf upon 
his perch, and began the moſt melodious ſong I ever 
heard. His notes were ſo tuneful, diſtin, and 
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various, that he ſoon ſilenced the muſic of a neigh- 
bouring ſhrubbery; and drew ſeveral birds into the 
cherry-tree. The ſong of the canary was now in- 
terrupted by a loud chirping, which proceeded, as I 
could clearly diſcern through the leaves of the tree, 
from a red linnet perched on a twig, almoſt cloſe to 
the cage. When the linnet ceaſed, the canary-bird 
ſeemed to reply by chirping in a ſimilar manner, but 
with more ſweetneſs and compoſure. Imagination 
ſoon made me acquainted with this new language; 
and I ſuppoſed the following dialogue to have been 
carried on between them. 

LinNET. Silly bird! what cauſe haſt thou to 

_ raiſe ſuch cheerful and exulting notes? Compare 
with ours thy wretched ſituation. And when thou 
vieweſt the bleſſings that we poſſeſs, ſhew at leaſt ſome 
ſhare of wiſdom and ſenſibility, by lamenting thy in- 
capacity of attaining them. 'To rejoice in calamity, 
is ſurely the height of folly. 

CANARY-BIRD. Your reproofs are cruel and 
unjuſt, It is over. the comforts, and not the evils, of 
my ſituation, that I rejoice. When I ſee you roving 
at large, I feel the loſs of liberty ; and as I hop from 
one ſide of my priſon to another, I often expand my 
wings, conſcious of powers which I am reſtrained 
from exerciſing. Nor am indifferent to thoſe ſocial 
pleaſures, of which, though ſometimes a witneſs, I 
am never a partaker. But why ſhould I repine that 
in theſe reſpects you are more happy than myſelf ? 
As reaſonably might you complain that partial 
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Heaven has conferred advantages on me, which are 
denied to you. For in that ſeaſon when you are 
_ expoſed to hardſhip, famine, and danger, I am fed 
with a liberal hand; ſheltered from the winter's 
cold; and protected from the fowler, and every 
animal of prey. Allow me then, without reproach, 
to expreſs my thankfulneſs to Gop in ſongs of praiſe; 
to bear my lot with cheerful reſignation; and even to 
rejoice in that good, which, though withholden from 
me, is beſtowed upon others of the feathered race. 
Impreſſed with theſe ideas, I aroſe from my ſeat, 
and retired to my chamber, pondering the leſſon of 
benevolence, gratitude, and contentment, which I 
had heard. My window commanded a view of a 
rich and extenſive plain, bounded by lofty mountains, 
The ſun particularly illumined a craggy cliff, the 
ſummit and ſides of which were covered with pine- 
trees. Fancy was on the wing, and inſtantly trans- 
ported me to the ſtriking ſcene. I conceived it to be 
the reſidence of Theophilus; and as I entered the 
favourite grove of the pious philoſopher, his evening 
meditations thus ſaluted my intellectual ear: 
« Teach me to love thee, and thy divine adminiſtra- 
« tion! to regard the univerſe itſelf as my true and 
genuine country; not that little caſual ſpot where 
I firſt drew vital air. Teach me to regard myſelf 
but as a part of this great whole; a part which 
“for its welfare I am as patiently to reſign, as I reſign 
« a ſingle limb for the welfare of my whole body. 
* Let my lite be a continued ſcene of acquieſcence, 
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ce and of gratitude; of gratitude for what J enjoy, 
ce and of acquieſcence in what I ſuffer; as both can 
&« only be referable to that order of events, which 
cc cannot but be beſt, as being by Thee approved 
& and choſen. . 

C Inaſmuch as futurity is hidden from my ſight, I 
ce can have no other rule of choice, by which to 
“ govern my conduct, than what ſeems conſonant to 
&« the welfare of my own particular nature. If it 
e appear not contrary to duty and moral office, (and 
* how ſhould I judge but from what appears?) 
Thou canſt not but forgive me, if I prefer health 
« to ſickneſs; the ſafety of life and limb, to maiming 
& or to death. But did I know that theſe incidents, 
& or any, were appointed me, in that order of events 
ce by which Thou preſerveſt and adorneſt the whole; 
ce it then becomes my duty to meet them with mag- 
© nanimity; to co-operate with cheerfulneſs in what 
ce Thou ordaineſt; that ſo I may know no other will 


& than thine alone; and that the harmony of my par- 


ce ticular mind with thy univerſal may be ſteady and 
& uninterrupted through the period of my exiſtence. 

& Yet ſince to attain this height, this tranſcendent 
“ height, is but barely poſſible, if poſſible, to the 
© moſt perfect humanity; regard what within me is 
© congenial to Thee, raiſe me above myſelf, and 
« warm me into enthuſiaſm. But let my enthuſiaſm 
te be ſuch as beſits a citizen of thy polity; liberal, 
& gentle, rational, and humane—not ſuch as to de- 
te baſe me into a poor and wretched ſlave, as if Thou 
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e wert my tyrant, not my father; much leſs ſuch as 
e to transform me into a ſavage beaſt of prey, 
4 fullen, gloomy, dark, and fierce, prone to perſe- 
& cute, to ravage, and deſtroy; as if the Juſt of maſ- 
te ſacre could be grateful to thy goodneſs. Permit 
© me rather madly to avow villainy in thy defiance, 
<« than impiouſly to aſſert it under colour of thy 
<* ſervice. Turn my mind's eye from every idea of 
this character; from the ſervile, abject, horrid, and 
& ghaſtly, to the generous, lovely, fair, and godlike. 

<« Here let me dwell;—be here my ſtudy and de- 
e light. So ſhall I be enabled, in the ſilent mirror of 
© contemplation, to behold thoſe forms which are 
hidden to human eyes; that animating wiſdom 
* which pervades and rules the whole; that law irre- 
& ſiſtible, immutable, ſupreme, which leads the wil- 
ling, and compels the averſe, to co-operate in their 
& ſtation to the general welfare; that magic divine 
« which, by an efficacy paſt comprehenſion, can 
tc transform every appearance the moſt hideous into 
e beauty, and exhibit all things fair and good to 
Thee, Eſſence Increate, wwho art of purer eyes than 
& ever to behold iniquity. 

<« Be theſe my morning, theſe my evening medi- 
„ tations—with theſe may my mind be unchangeably 
_ « tinged—that loving Thee, with a love molt diſin- 
| © tereſted and fincere; enamoured of thy polity, and 
thy divine adminiſtration ; welcoming every event 
with cheerfulneſs and magnanimity, as being beſt 
© upon the whole, becauſe ordained of Thee; pro- 
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& poſing nothing to myſelf, but with a reſerve, that 
«© Thou permitteſt; acquieſcing in every obſtruction, 
as ultimately referable to thy providence—in a 
e word, that working this conduct, by due exerciſe, 
e into perfect habit, I may never murmur, never 
e repine; never miſs what I would obtain, nor fall 
64 into that which I would avoid; but be happy with 
that tranſcendent happineſs of which no one can 
« deprive me; and bleſt with that divine liberty, 
* which no tyrant can annoy.““ 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


Look attentively at the glaſs, and mark the va- 
riety of images which it exhibits? You will ſee in 
it the haughty and inſolent courtier, awed into gen- 
tleneſs by the preſence of the tyrant whom he ſerves: 
and the tyrant diſturbed by ſuſpicion, fear, and an- 
xiety, whilſt he receives with ſmiles the incenſe of 
flattery, and glories in his ſplendour and power. The 
envious man tortured at the heart, yet expreſſing out- 
ward figns of pleaſure, when the merits of his rival 
are extolled. The well-educated youth who has been 
ſeduced by vicious companions, inwardly appalled du- 
ring the hours of riot and jollity. The idle lounger, 
ſeemingly at eaſe, but really fretful, diſcontented, 
and unhappy. 


The paragraphs marked by inverted. commas have been co- 
pied, with a few variations, from Mr. Harris's dialogue concerning 
happineſs. | | 
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You are jocular, ſaid Alexis. I ſee nothing but a 
glaſs tumbler, containing about two parts of water 
and one of oil, ſuſpended by a cord, and ſwung back- 
wards and forwards by your hand. The oil appears 
perfectly ſmooth and undiſturbed, whilſt the water 
below is in violent agitation. 

And do you not perceive, anſwered 8 
a ſtriking analogy between this internal ſtorm but 
ſuperficial calm, and the ſeveral characters which 1 
have enumerated? I will diverſify the alluſion, and 
vary the experiment by pouring out the oil, and ſup- 
plying its place with water. The fluid, you obſerve, 
now mains tranquil throughout, although the ſame 
motion is given to the veſſel as before. Thus com- 
poſure of mind may be preſerved amidſt the agitations 
and tumults of life, if we cheriſh no paſſions, that, 
like oil and water, are diſcordant to each other.— 
Alexis acknowledged the propriety of theſe moral 
analogies; but expreſſed his ſurprize and perplexity 
at the appearances from which they were deduced. 
He was deſired to conſider them attentively, and to 
exerciſe his genius in the ſolution of them. 


THE ROVING FISHES. 


Ir ſolid happineſs we prize, 
Within our breaſt this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam, — 
Of reſt was Noah's dove bereft, 
When, with impatient wing, ſhe left 
That ſafe retreat, the ark: 


See Dr. Franklin's Experiments and Obſervations on Electricity. 
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Giving her vain excurſion o'er, 
The diſappointed bird once more 
Explor'd the ſacred bark. 


Sophronia, whoſe maternal tenderneſs was directed 
by a ſolid judgment and well - cultivated underſtanding, 
had been repeating theſe lines to her ſon, and urging 
the difficulties, temptations, and dangers which await 
the inexperienced youth, when he too forwardly 
launches into the buſy world. They were enjoy- 
ing an evening's walk; and the path which they 
purſued terminated in a beautiful pond, ſupplied with 
water by a murmuring rill, that for a while ſeemed 
to loſe its current; but paſſing onwards, flowed 
through a concealed grate into a neighbouring brook. 
Having reached the margin of the pond, they ſtopped 
to gaze at the ſportive fiſhes, gliding in all directions, 
with graceful eaſe, through the yielding element. But 
a large tench was obſerved to remain in one unvaried 
poſition, as if ſtupified with pain, or overwhelmed 
with ſorrow. Were fiſhes capable of reflection, I 
ſhould preſume, ſaid Sophronia, that the tench we 
are looking at, is mourning the folly and calamities 
of her offspring. Laſt week a ſudden and unuſual 
{well of the brook raiſed the water of this pond above 
its level; and three young tenches eagerly took the 
opportunity of eſcaping over the grate, and quitted 
with joy the confinement, to which they had ſub- 
mitted for ſome time with impatience and diſcontent. 
They ſwam down the ſtream, exulting in their li- 
berty; and were juſt entering a ſpacious mill-pool, 
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which promiſed every gratification to their boundleſs 
wiſhes, when a ravenous pike ſeized upon the fore. 
moſt, and terrified the others with the apprehenſion 
of dangers before unknown. The ſhallows of the 
pool were now ſought for ſecurity, but the flood 
having damaged the dike, the water rapidly dis- 
charged itſelf. One of the remaining tenches was 
left in a hollow, to die a painful and lingering death; 
the other impelled by hunger ſwallowed a bait, and 
became the prey of a fiſherman. Thus periſhed 
theſe unfortunate rovers; affording us a leſſon of in- 
ſtruction, concluded Sophronia, which it cannot be 
neceſſary either to explain or to apply. 


THE HISTORIAN AND THE PAINTER. 


WIAI unpleaſing face is this? ſaid an hiſtorian 
to a painter, as he was viewing the exhibition of his 
pictures. It is the portrait, anſwered the artiſt, of a 
man whom I ſecretly deſpiſe; and I have purpoſely 
rendered it harſh and diſagreeable.— What a liberal 
and noble countenance, continued the learned ſpec- 
tator, does the picture before me diſplay! So looks 
the original, replied the painter; and I have the ho- 
nour to call him my friend and patron. - May I not 
preſume, then, that the Venus, on the right hand, 18 
the likeneſs of your miſtreſs? I confeſs it, ſaid the 
artiſt wich a bluſh. But if paſſion and prejudice 
ſometimes guide my pencil, how much more fre- 
quently do they direct your pen? I delineate chiefly 
for the eye; you for the underitanding and the heart. 
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To deceive, therefore, may be venial in the painter, 
but is criminal in the hiſtorian. The art of falſe 
colouring, however, is not peculiar either to you or 
to me. It is practiſed by all mankind, both in their 
judgments of themſelves and others. Self. love 
ſtrongly incites to draw a flattering picture; political 
and religious prejudices, though leſs forcible, are not 
leſs certain in their influence; and envy, rivalſhip, 
and hatred, offer to our pencil only dark and dis- 
guſting tints. 

6 All is infected, that the infected ſpy; 

4 As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye.“ 


THE RATTLE-SNAKE. 


AN European youth, ſauntering through a wood 
in Virginia, heedleſs where he trod, ſuddenly heard 
a harſh rattling noiſe, which ſilenced the warbling of 
the nightingales, and ſeemed to ſtrike terror into 
every living object around him. He looked forward, 
and beheld, acroſs the path which he purſued, a large 
ſnake, with the head erect, the body coiled, and the 
the tail, from which the ſound proceeded, in conti- 
nual agitation. Alarmed with the danger that 
awaited him, he haſtened back to Williamſburgh ; 
and was eager both to recount his adventure, and to 
give utterance to the reflections which it had ſug- 
geſted. How wiſe, ſaid he, are the proviſions of the 
Author of Nature, to guard his favourite, man from 
whatever may prove noxious or deſtructive to him? 
The lion roars when he iſſues from his den; the 
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wolf howls in his nocturnal excurſions; and the 
dreadful ſerpent from which I eſcaped this morning, 
ſhakes his rattle, as he crawls along, to warn us of 
the danger that approaches. | 

Ceaſe, young man, replied a venerable ſage, to 
accuſe Providence of partiality ; nor abuſe the wiſdom 
of Gop, by applauſes which are founded only on 
pride and ignorance! The animals you have men- 
tioned inhabit many a deſert, where no human foot- 
ſtep can be traced: how then ſhould their inſtincts 
or exertions have any reference to the ſecurity of 
man? The lions roar, and the wolves howl, to rouſe 
the beaſts from their ſecret hiding-places : for with- 
out ſuch diſcovery of their prey, of what avail would 
be their ſtrength or ſwiftneſs ? 

The ſnake you ſaw produces no ſound with the 
tail, in the ordinary motions of his body ; and had 
not a childiſh fear prevented, you might have been 
a witneſs to the uſe which he makes of his rattle. 
That reptile feeds chiefly on ſquirrels and birds, 
which he cannot catch, without ſome artifice to bring 
them within his reach. He therefore creeps near the 
tree, on whoſe branches he perceives them; and 
ſuddenly ſhaking his rattle, ſo affrights the poor 
creatures, on which he fixes his piercing eyes, that 
they have no power to eſcape: and they leap from 
bough to bough, till, overcome with terror and fa- 
tigue, they fall to the ground, and are devoured by 
their ravenous enemy.“ 


* See Mead on Poiſons, 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 


Two young beech trees, planted at the ſame time, 
in the ſame ſoil, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 
and equally healthy, were pitched upon as the ſubject 
of the following experiment. They were accurately 
meaſured ; and as ſoon as the buds began to ſwell 
in the ſpring, the whole trunk of one of them was 
cleanſed of its moſs and dirt, by means of a bruſh 
and ſoft water. Afterwards it was waſhed with a 
wet flannel, twice or thrice every week, till about the 
middle of ſummer. In autumn, when the annual 
growth was ſuppoſed to be completed, the beeches 
were again meaſured; and the increaſe of the tree, 
which had been waſhed was found to exceed that of 


the other, nearly in the proportion of two to one. 
Had you ſeen the commencement of this experi- 


ment, Alexis, you would probably have ſmiled at the 


nicety of the gardener, and thought his labour mis- 


applied. But the concluſion of it wil! give you dif- 
ferent ideas ; and perhaps convince you, by the ob. 
vious analogy, that cleanlineſs and frequent waſhing 
promote the health, vigour, and growth of the body. 
It may ſatisfy you alſo, that various minute atten- 
tions, in the conduct of your education, which at 
preſent may ſeem to be ſuperfluous and irkſome, are 
of real importance, by removing thoſe cauſes which 


would retard your progreſs towards manly ſtrength 


+ See Dr. Hale's Statical Eſſays; Mr. Eyelyn's Sylva; and the 
Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. xlyu. 
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and mental excellence. For every habit of awkward. 
neſs impairs ſome uſeful power of action; and as the 
moſs preys on the nutricious juices of the beech, ſo 
falſe opinions and principles deſpoil the mind of a 
correſpondent portion of knowledge, truth, and virtue. 


TRUE ELEVATION OF MIND DISPLAYED IN 
CONDESCENSION AND HUMANITY. 


SIR Philip Sidney was one of the brighteſt orna. 
ments of Queen Elizabeth's court. In early youth 
he diſcovered the ſtrongeſt marks of genius and un- 
derſtanding. Sir Fulk Greville, Lord Brook, who 
was his intimate friend, and who has written an 
account of his life, ſays, Though I lived with him, 
and knew him from a child, yet I never knew him 
* Other than a man, with ſuch ſteadineſs of mind, 
lovely and familiar gravity, as carried grace and 
<« reverence above greater years. His talk was ever 
of knowledge, and his very play tended to enrich 
his mind.“ 

He was an active ſupporter of the cauſe of liberty 
in the Low Countries, where he had a command un- 
der his uncle the Earl of Leiceſter, general of the 
Engliſh forces employed againſt the tyrant Philip II. 
of Spain. In the battle near Zutphen, he difplayed 
the moſt undaunted and enterpriſing courage, He 
had two horſes killed under him, and whilſt mount- 
ing a third he was wounded by a muſket-ſhot out 
of the trenches, which broke the bone of his thigh, 
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He returned about a mile and a half on horſeback 
to the camp; and being faint with the loſs of blood, 
and probably parched with thirſt through the heat 
of the weather, he called for drink, It was preſently 
brought to him; but as he was putting the veſſel to 
his mouth, a poor wounded ſoldier, who happened 
to be carried by him at that inſtant, looked up to it 
with wiſhful eyes. The gallant and generous Sidney 
took the bottle from his mouth juſt when he was 
going to drink, and delivered it to the ſoldier, ſaying, 
Thy neceſſity is yet greater than mine. Sir Philip was 
conveyed to Arnheim, and attended by the principal 
ſurgeons of the camp. During ſixteen days great 
hopes were entertained of his recovery; but the ball 
not being extracted, and a mortification enſuing, he 
prepared himſelf for death with the utmoſt piety and 
fortitude, and expired on the 17th of October, 1586, 
in the thirty-ſecond year of his age. He is ſaid to 
have taken leave of his brother in theſe affecting terms: 
* Love my memory; cheriſh my friends; their fidelity 
te to me may aſſure you that they are honeſt. But 
above all, govern your will and affections by the 
will and word of your Creator; in me beholding 
& the end of this world, with all her vanities.” “ 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


JUAN Fernandez is an iland in the great South- 
Sea, about fifteen miles long and ſix broad, The 


* See the Brit. Biogra. vol. vi. article Sidney. 
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ſprings of water which it contains are excellent, and 
it abounds with a variety of eſculent and antiſcorbutic 
vegetables. Formerly wild goats ſubſiſted in great 
numbers on its mountains, but the breed is now 
nearly deſtroyed. Commodore Anſon's ſquadron, 
in 1741, remained here three months, during which 
time the dying crews, who on their arrival could 
ſcarcely heave the anchor with one united effort, were 
cured of the ſcurvy, and reſtored to perfect health. 
The Commodore ſowed in the iſland many garden- 
ſeeds, and ſet the ſtones of plumbs, apricots, and 
peaches, which it is ſaid have ſince come to maturity. 

About the year 1705, Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch 
mariner, was left by ſome accident on this deſert 
iſland, where he continued till 1710, when he was 
taken up by an Engliſh ſhip, and brought back to 
Europe. The houſe which he built as a ſhelter from 
the inclemencies of the weather, and as a defence 
from danger, ſubſiſted in the time of Lord Anſon; 
aud 1s deſcribed to have been ſo ſmall, that a man 
could not without difliculty creep into it and ſtretch 
himſelf at length.“ When Selkirk returned to his 
native country, he related his very intereſting adven- 
tures to Daniel Defoe, who founded upon them the 
Hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe, the beſt and moſt enter- 
taining moral romance now extant. It diſplays, in a 
ſtriking manner, the advantage of being inured to 
manual exertious, the value of ſkill in the mechanic 
arts, the numberleſs benefits we derive from the 


* Beattie's Diſſertations, p. 565+ 
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diviſion of labour; and above all, it enables us to 
perceive, in their full extent, the intellectual, moral, 
and religious aids we derive from ſociety. Some of 
theſe improving leſſons are admirably enforced in the 
following little poem, by Mr. Cowper, which the 
reader muſt ſuppoſe to have been the ſoliloquy of 
Selkirk, on the iſland of Juan Fernandez, 


« I am monarch of all I ſurvey, 
My right there is none to diſpute; 
From the centre all round to the ſea 
J am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
On ſolitude! where are the charms 
That ſages have ſeen in thy face? 
ce Better dwell in the midſt of alarms, 
5 Than reign in this horrible place. 


] am out of humanity's reach, 
« I muſt finiſh my journey alone, 

«© Never hear the ſweet muſic of ſpeech; 
« 1 ſtart at the ſound of my own. 

The beaſts that roam over the plain, 
« My form with indifference fee, 

„ 'They are ſo unacquainted with man; 
«« Their tameneſs is ſhocking to me. 


« Society, friendſhip, and love, 
„ Divinely beſtow'd upon man, 
O had I the wings of a dove, 
« How ſoon would I taſte you again! 
« My ſorrows I then might aſſuage 
In the ways of religion and truth; 
Might learn from the wiſdom of age, 
« And be cheer'd by the ſallies of youth. 


„Religion! what treaſure untold 
«« Reſides in that heavenly word! 
More precious than filver and gold, 
* Or all that this earth can afford. 
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« But the ſound of the church-going bell 
«« 'Theſe valleys and rocks never heard, 
« Ne'er ſigh'd at the ſound of a knell, 
« Or ſmil'd when a ſabbath appear'd. 


& Ye winds, that have made me your fport, 
& Convey to this deſolate ſhore 
% Some cordial, endearing report 
« Of a land I ſhall viſit no more. | 
My friends, do they now and then ſend 
« A wiſh or a thought after me? | 
CO tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to ſee. 


« How fleet is z glance of the mind! 

“ Compar'd with the ſpeed of its flight, 
«© The tempeſt itſelf lags behind, 

« And the fwift-wing'd arrows of light. 
« When I think of my own native land, 

ce In a moment I ſeem to be there; 
« But alas! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to deſpair. 


Rut the ſea- fo wl is gone to her neſt, 
The beaſt is laid down in his lair; 
« E'en here is a ſeaſon of reſt, 
« And I to my cabin repair. 
« There is mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging. thought! 
« Gives even affliction a grace, 
« And reconciles man to his lot.“ 


Cowrser's Poems, vol. i. 


CRITICISM. 


For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe.” PoPE. 


BoccaLlin I, a celebrated Italian writer, who 
flouriſhed about the beginning of the ſeventeenth 


century, adopts the following fiction. He ſuppoſes 
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that Apollo, holding a court on Parnaſſus, hears the 
complaints of the whole world, and adminiſters in 
each caſe impartial juſtice. A critic, having collected 
all the faults of a great poet, offered them to the 
judge, who graciouſly received the tribute, and pro- 
miſed an adequate reward. He therefore delivered 


to the author a quantity of wheat, juſt thraſhed from 


the ſheaf, and commanded him to ſeparate, with the 
niceſt care, the chaff from the grain. The critic en- 
gaged in the taſk with hope and alacrity. And 
when he had completely finiſhed it, Apollo preſented 
him with the chaff, as the prize due to his merit, and 
which alone he was qualified to value.* Such is the 
reward of thoſe who make it their primary obje to 
diſcover the blemiſhes, not the excellencies of the 
works which they peruſe; a faſtidious mode of cri- 
ticiſm, equally unfavourable to pleaſure and to im- 
provement. It originates for the moſt part in vanity 
or affectation, and always betrays diſingenuouſneſs 
and want of judgment. Taſte and knowledge ele- 
vate the mind above attention to trifles, and candour 
diſpoſes it to ſearch for incitements to praiſe, and not 
to cenſure. | 

The following ludicrous incident is related by Mr. 
Pope. © The famous Lord Halifax was rather a 
5 pretender to taſte than really poſſeſſed of it. When 
< I had finiſhed the two or three firſt books of my 


* Mr. Addiſon, in his admirable Commentary on Paradiſe Loſt, 
has quoted this fable of Boccalini, and delivered ſome excellent ob- 
_ {eryations on the folly of hypercriticiſm. 
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& tranſlation of the Iliad, that lord deſired to have 
ce the pleaſure of hearing them read at his houſe, 
c Addiſon, Congreve, and Garth, were there at the 
e reading. In four or five places Lord Halifax 
ce ſtopped me very civilly, and with a ſpeech each 
ce time, much of the ſame kind, © I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Pope, but there is ſomething in that paſſage 
& © that does not quite pleaſe me. Be ſo good as 
ce to mark the place, and conſider it a little at your 
s leiſure. I'm ſure you can give it a little turn.“ 1 
* returned from Lord Halifax with Dr. Garth in his 
ce chariot; and as we were going along, was ſaying 
eto the Doctor, that my Lord had laid me under a 
* good deal of difficulty by fuch looſe and general 
* obſervations, that I had been thinking over the 
<« paſſages almoſt ever ſince, and could not gueſs at 
«* what it was that offended his Lordſhip in either 
of them. Garth laughed heartily at my embarraſs- 
«© ment; ſaid I had not been long enough acquainted 
with Lord Halifax to know his way yet; that J 
need not puzzle myſelf about looking thoſe places 
over and over when I got home. All you need 
ce do, fays he, is to leave them juſt as they are; 
*© © call on Lord Halifax two or three months hence, 
«© © thank him for his kind obſervations on thoſe paſ- 
« © ſages, and then read them to him as altered. I 
ee have known him much longer than you have, 
ee and will be anſwerable for the event.“ I fol- 
& lowed his advice, waited on Lord Halifax ſome 
time after; ſaid I hoped he would find his objections 
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cc to thoſe paſſages removed; read them to him ex- 
ce actly as they were at firſt: and his Lordſhip was 
« extremely pleaſed with them, and cried out, Ay, 
&* now they are perfectly right, nothing can be beiter.“ 


4 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VARIOUS DEGREES, ENZR- 
GIES, AND MODIFICATIONS OF INSTINCT. 


SIMPLE inſtin& is a propenſity to ſeek, without 
deliberation or deſign, what is agreeable to the par- 
ticular nature actuated by it; and to avoid what is 
incongruous or hurtful, It is a practical power which 
requires no previous knowledge or experience, and 
which purſues a preſent or diſtant good, without any 
definite ideas or foreſight, and often with no apparent 
conſciouſneſs. The calf, when it firſt comes into the 
world, applies to the teats of the cow, ignorant of 
the taſte or nutritious quality of the milk, and con- 
ſequently with no views either to ſenſual gratification 
or ſupport. And the duckling which has been hatched 
under a hen, at a diſtance from water, diſcovers a 
conſtant reſtleſſneſs and impatience, and is obſerved 
to practiſe all the motions of ſwimming, though a 
ſtranger to its future deſignation, and to the element 
for which its oily feathers and web-like feet are formed, 
The female turtle lays her eggs in the ſand on the 
ſea-ſhore, where they are left to be hatched by the 
warmth of the ſun. As ſoon as they come forth, 
they crawl to the ſea, Caterpillars ſhaken off a tree 


* See Spence. Johnſon's Life of Pope. 
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in any direction turn immediately towards the trunk, 
and climb to the foliage. A ſtonechatter makes 
e its neſt on the ground, or near it; and the young, 
< as ſoon as they can ſhift for themſelves, leave the 
ce neſt inſtinctively. An egg of the bird was laid in 
« ſwallow's neſt fixed to the roof of a church. 
„ The ſwallow fed all the young equally, without 
&« ꝗiſtinction. The young ſtonechatter left the neſt 
< at the uſual time, before it could fly; and falling 
te to the ground, it was taken up dead.“ The 
 dung-hill fowl feeds on worms, and on the ſeeds of 
vegetables depoſited near the ſurface of the ground. 
To diſcover thele proviſions, nature inſtinctively im- 
pels the bird to ſcrape with the foot; and this act is 
performed even on a heap of corn. 

A power, analogous to this ſimple inſtin&, ope- 
rates with equal energy, on the vegetable kingdom. 
Thus a hop plant, turning round a pole, follows the 
courſe of the ſun, from fouth to weſt, and ſoon dies 
when forced into an oppoſite line of motion: but re- 
move the obſtacle, and the plant will quickly return 
to its ordinary poſition. The branches of a honey- 
ſuckle ſhoot out longitudinally, till they become un- 
able to bear their own weight; and then ſtrengthen 
. themſelves, by changing their form into a ſpiral: when 
they meet with other living branches of the ſame 
kind, they coaleſce, for mutual ſupport, and one 
ſpiral turns to the right, and the other to the left; 
thus ſeeking, by an inſtinctive impulſe, ſome body on 

sketches of the Hiſtory of Man. 
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which to climb, and increaſing the probability of find- 
ing one, by the diverſity of their courſe: for if the 
auxiliary branch be dead, the other uniformly winds 
itſelf round from the right to the left.“ 

Several years ago, whilſt engaged in a courſe of 
experiments, to aſcertain the influence of fixed air on 
vegetation, the following fact repeatedly occurred to 
me. A ſprig of mint, ſuſpended by the root, with 
the head downwards, in the middle glaſs veſſel of 
the machine for preparing mephitic water, continued 
to thrive vigorouſly, without any other pabulum than 
what was ſupplied by the ſtream of gas to which it 
was expoſed. In twenty-four hours, the ſtem formed 
into a curve, the head became erect, and gradually 
aſcended towards the mouth of the veſlel; thus pro- 
ducing, by ſucceſſive efforts, a new and unuſual 
configuration of its parfs. Such exertions in the 
ſprig of mint, to rectify its inverted poſition, and to 
remove from a foreign to its natural element, ſeem to 
evince an inſtin& to avoid what was evil, and to re- 
cover what had been experienced to be good. It a 
plant in a garden-pot be placed in a room which has 
no light, except from a hole in the wall, it will ſhoot 
towards the hole, paſs through it into the open air, 
and then vegetate upwards in its proper direction. 
The water-lily, be the pond deep or ſhallow in which 
it grows, puſhes up its flower-ſtems till they reach 
the open air, that the farina ſæcundans may perform 
without injury its proper office. About ſeven in the 


* Lord Kaims's Gentleman Farmer. 
VOL. I. | P 
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morning the ſtalk erects itſelf, and the flowers riſe 
above the ſurface of the water: in this ſtate they conti. 
nue till four in the afternoon, when the ſtalk becomes 
relaxed, and the flowers ſink and cloſe. Lord 
Kaims relates, that amongſt the ruins of New 
e Abbey, formerly a monaſtery, in Galloway, there 
&* grows on the top of a wall a plane-tree, twenty 
& feet high. Straitened for nouriſhment in that bar- 
& ren ſituation, it ſeveral years ago directed roots 
& down the ſide of the wall till they reached the 
c ground, ten feet below: and now the nouriſhment 
5 it afforded to theſe roots during the time of deſcend- 
« ing, is amply repaid; having every year ſince that 
time made vigorous ſhoots. From the top of the 
wall to the ſurface of the earth theſe roots have 
* not thrown out a ſingle fibre, but are now united 
© into a pretty thick hard root.”* The regular 
movements by which the ſun-flower preſents its ſplen- 
did diſk to the ſun, have been known to naturaliſts, 
and celebrated by poets both of ancient and modern 
times. Ovid founds upon it a beautiful ſtory ; and 
Thomſon deſcribes it as an impulſe of love to the 
celeſtial luminary 

% But one, the lofty follower of the ſun, 

& Sad when he ſets, ſhuts up her yellow leaves, 

4 Drooping all night; and when he warm returns, 

Points her enamour'd boſom to his ray.“ 
Theſe examples of the inſtinctive ceconomy of ve- 
getables have been. purpoſely taken from ſubjects 


* Gentleman Farmer. 
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{familiar to our daily obſervation: but the plants of 
warmer climates, were we ſufficiently acquainted with 
them, would probably furniſh better illuſtrations of 
this acknowledged power of animality; and I ſhall 
briefly recite the hiſtory of a very curious exotic, which 
has been delivered to us from good authority, and 
confirmed by the obſervations of ſeveral European 
botaniſts, The Dionea Muſcipula is a native of 
North-Carolina. Its leaves are numerous, inclining 
to bend downwards, and placed in a circular order : 
they are jointed and ſucculent: the upper joint con- 
ſiſts of two lobes, each of which is ſemi-oval in its 
form, with a margin furniſhed with {tiff hairs, which 
embrace each other when they cloſe from any 
irritation, The ſurfaces of theſe lobes are covered 
with ſmall red glands, which probably ſecrete ſome 
ſweet liquor tempting to the taſte, but fatal to the 
lives of inſects; for the moment the poor animal 
alights upon theſe parts, the two lobes riſe up, graſp 
it forcibly, lock the rows of ſpines together, and 
ſqueeze it to death; and leſt the ſtruggles for life 
ſhould diſengage the inſect thus entangled, three ſmall 
ſpines are fixed amongſt the glands, near the middle 
of each lobe, which effectually put an end to all its 
efforts. Nor do the lobes open again while the dead 
animal continues there. The diſſolution of its ſub- 
ſtance, therefore, is ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to con- 
ſtitute part of the nouriſhment of the plant, But as 
the diſcriminative power of ſimple inſtin& is always 
limited, and proceeds with a blind uniformity when 
EN 
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put into exertion, the plant cloſes its leaves as forcibly, 
if ſtimulated by a ſtraw or a pin, as by the body of 
an inſet; nor does it expand them again till the 
extraneous ſubſtance is withdrawn. I have been in- 
formed that the Dro/era, an Engliſh plant which grows 
in ſwampy grounds, is endued with powers ſomes. 
what ſimilar to thoſe of the Carolinian Muſcipula. 
The inſtinctive operations of animal andvegetablelife 
afford the fulleſt and moſt ſtriking evidence of the un- 
remitting energy of Divine Wiſdom and Providence, 
They are efforts of profound ſkill and accurate judg- 
ment, performed independently cither of conſcious- 
neſs or deſign; and can therefore be conſidered only 
as the agency of Sovereign Intelligence and Power. 
The cell of a bee is conſtructed agreeably to the 
niceſt mathematical rules, as appears by the fluxion- 
ary calculations of Mr. Maclaurin. But this little 
inſect carries on his wonderful labours, unknowing of 
their plan or end, actuated by an internal and un- 
erring impulſe. A new-born animal breathes the very 
inſtant it comes into the world; and when ſtimulated 
by hunger, ſucks and ſwallows, untaught and with 
perfect expertneſs, though theſe ſeveral operations are 
extremely complex, and require the ſucceſſive action 
of numerous muſcles. Shall we not then elevate our 
minds, with pious confidence and gratitude, to the 
great Superintendant of the univerſe, who clothes the 
graſs of the field; who ſuffers not a ſparrow to fall to 
the ground without his knowledge; and in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being! 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


NATURE has wiſely proportioned the powers of 
animals to the diverſified neceſſities of the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies endued with them. Corallines and Seapens are 
fixed to a ſpot, becauſe all their wants may be there 
ſupplied.* The oyſter, during the afflux of the tide, 
opens to admit the water, lying with the hollow ſhell 
downwards. But when the ebb commences, it turns 
on the other ſide; thus providing, by an inconſider- 
able moyement, for the reception of its proper nutri- 
ment; and afterwards diſcharging what is ſuper- 
fluous.} - Mr. Miller, in his late account of the iſland 
of Sumatra, mentions a ſpecies of coral, which the 
inhabitants have miſtaken for a plant, and have de- 
nominated alan. laut, or ſea-graſs. | 
But there are numerous claſſes of animals placed in 
circumſtances which require the exertion of higher 
powers, and more complex faculties, for the attain- 
ment of the wiſe purpoſes of their exiſtence. Such 
ſeem to be endued with inſtin&ts accommodable to 
variations of ſtate and ſeaſon, and to poſſeſs a ſaga- 
city capable of improvement from experience and 


* Coral is known to be the fabric of a little worm, which enlarges 
its houſe, in proportion as its own bulk increaſes. This little crea» 
ture, which has ſcarcely ſenſation enough to be diſtinguiſhed from a 
plant, builds up a rocky ſtructure from the bottom of a ſea too deep 
to be meaſured by human art, till it reaches the ſurface, and offers 
a firm baſis for the reſidence of man. See Forſter's Voyage, 
(with Capt. Cook,) vol. it. p. 45. 


+ Sprat's Hiſtory of the Royal Society. 
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_ obſervation. This branch of natural hiſtory is ſo 
intereſting and inſtructive, that I ſhall briefly attempt 
the farther illuſtration of it, as a ſequel to the fore- 
going chapter. | 

Spiders, and many inſets of the beetle kind, avoid 
danger when it approaches, by counterfeiting death ; 
and this is not a ſtate of convulſion or ſtupor, but an 
inſtinctive exertion; for when the object of terror is 
withdrawn, they inſtantly recover. Bees augment 
the depth of their cells, and increaſe the number, as 
occaſion requires. A waſp, carrying out one that is 
dead from his neſt, if he find the load too heavy, 
divides it into two portions. In Senegal, the oſtrich 
ſits upon her eggs only during the night, leaving 
them in the day to the heat of the ſun; at the Cape 
of Good Hope, which is a cooler climate, ſhe never 
quits her neſt.* Tfa turkey hen die during hatching, 
the cock aſſumes her province; and after the young 
are hatched, he tends them with an aſſiduity equal to 
that of the female. Even when the hen is engaged 
with a new brood,. the cock takes charge of the 
former one, leading them about for food, and per- 
forming all the tender offices of a mother.F Incu- 
bation is occaſionally performed by male birds of the 
ſinging tribe; and Thomſon has ſo charmingly de- 
ſcribed the various pleaſing diſplays of this inſtinct, 
that I cannot forbear to tranſcribe the following lines 
from his Poem on the Spring ;— 


* See Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, yol. i. 
See Kaims's Hiſtory of Man. 
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& As thus the patient dam aſſiduous ſits, 
tc Not to be tempted from her tender tail:, 
& Or by ſharp hunger, or by ſmooth delight, 
« Though the whole looſen'd ſpring around her blows; 
« Her ſympathizing lover takes his ſtand 
« High on th* opponent bank, and ceaſeleſs ſings 
&« The tedious time away; or elſe ſupplies 
« Her place a moment, while ſhe ſudden flits 
“ To pick the ſcanty meal.“ 


The eider duck lines her neſt with down plucked 
from her own body. When the neſt is robbed of 
this down, which is of great value on account of its 
warmth, ſoftneſs, and elaſticity, ſhe ſoon replaces it 
from her own ſtore; but when robbed a ſecond time, 
the male then furniſhes the down. On the approach 
of the hounds, the female hind puts herſelf in the 
way of being hunted, and leads them from her fawn.* 
The hare doubles, with wonderful addreſs, to evade 
purſuit, and diſplays more art the oftener ſhe is 
hunted. It is not unuſual for her to leap from one 
furze-buſh to another, by which the ſcent is loſt, and 
the dogs are miſled. She will ſometimes run by the 
ſide of a hedge, paſs through it, and then return by 
the other fide, And when a freſh hare has been 
ſtarted, the former hunted one will ſquat in her ſeat, 

There are certain inſtincts in the brute creation, 
which appear to be ſomewhat adventitious in their 
origin; but having once actuated the ſpecies, are 
communicated by deſcent to ſucceſſive generations. 
The late circumnavigators obſerved at Duſky-Bay, in 
New. Zealand, that numbers of ſmall birds which 


* See Kaims's Hiſtory of Man. 
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dwelt in the woods, were ſo unacquainted with men, 
that they hopped upon the neareſt branches to them, 
and even on their fowling-pieces; perhaps viewing 
the ſtrangers as new objects, with a pleaſing curioſity. 
This fearleſſneſs at firſt protected them from harm, as 
it was impoſſible to ſhoot them under ſuch circum- 
ſtances; but in a few days it proved the cauſe of their 
deſtruction: for a ſly cat, belonging to the ſhip, 
perceiving ſo eaſy an opportunity of obtaining deli- 
cious meals, regularly took her walks in the woods 
every morning, and made great havock among the 
birds, which had before no experience of ſuch an 
inſidious enemy.* Is it not probable that the in- 
ſtinctive principle of ſelF-preſervation would ſoon 
operate on theſe ſeveral tribes of birds, and render 
the cat an object of dread and avoidance to them 
and to their poſterity? The crocodiles of the Nile 
are faid to be afraid of man; for his empire is there 
eſtabliſhed, and they have long felt his ſuperiority; 
Whereas thoſe which abound in the rivers of South 
America, having never been ſubdued, attack the 
human ſpecies with ferocity and confidence, as their 
natural prey. | 
The New-Zealand dogs are fed on the refuſe of the 
meals of their ſavage maſters. They eat the fleſh 
and bones of other dogs; and hence the puppies be- 
come canibals, as it were, from their birth, Captain 
Cook had a whelp of this country in his ſhip, which 
had afſuredly taſted nothing but the mother's milk, 


See Forſter's Voyage, (with Capt. Cook,) vol. i. p. 128. 
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before it was purchaſed. Vet this whelp eagerly 
devoured a portion of a dead dog, from which ſeveral 
others of the European breed, taken on board at the 
Cape of Good-Hope, turned with abhorrence.* 

The migration of birds is one of the moſt curious 
phœnomena in nature, and illuſtrates, in a manner 
peculiarly ſtriking, the power of inſtinct. The op- 


portunity of obſerving it occurs every autumn in this 
country; and Mr. Jago has, in a very pictureſſue 


manner, deſcribed it in a poem, entitled The 
& Swallows ;** of which a conſiderable part ſhall be 
inſerted at the cloſe of theſe chapters, becauſe it not 
only furniſhes much information in natural hiltory, 


but alſo offers an admirable leſſon of piety and 


morality. 

The tribes of birds which migrate, either in ſearch 
of food, or of warmer climes, are various; and before 
theirflight, they collect together in aſtoniſhing crowds, 
© The Rev. Mr. White, of Selborne, in Hampſhire, 
“on the 29th of September 1768, travelling very 
e early, between his houſe and the coaſt, was at firſt 
* environed with a thick fog; but on a large wild 
ce heath, the miſt began to break, and diſcovered to 
© him numberleſs ſwallows, cluſtered on the ſtanding 
* buſhes, as if they had rooſted there. As ſoon as 
& the ſun burſt out, they were inſtantly on wing, and 
* with an eaſy and placid flight proceeded towards 
te the ſea.”'}F Linnzus, in the account of his tour 


See Forſter's Voyage, (with Capt. Cook, ) vol. i. p. 235» 
+ Philoſoph. Tranſactions, 
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into Lapland, relates that, in 1732, he ſaw the whole 
river Calix covered, eight ſucceſſive days and nights, 
with birds of the gooſe tribe; and that he could 
ſcarcely have conceived ſuch a multitude to exiſt, 
They all moved towards the fea, and continued their 
courſe to the ſouth, Of the cuckoo, which is a bird 
of paſlage, I am induced to mention one circumſtance, 
becauſe it evinces at the ſame time both the blindneſs 
and. the accommodableneſs of inſtinct. The female 
forms no neſt, her ſtomach being ſo large that incuba- 
tion would be inconyenient to herſelf, and deſtructive 
to her offspring; ſhe therefore depoſits her eggs in the 
neſts of other birds, and leaves to them the care of 
hatching and rearing her young. Theſe are not ſo 
ſoon qualified to provide for themſelves, as the off- 
ſpring of their folter-mother; and they follow, and are 
ſupported by her, with aſſiduous tenderneſs, by a pro- 
tracted and miſtaken application of a natural impulſe. 

The flight of birds to diſtant climes, or acroſs wide 
oceans, is performed with unerring exactneſs. The 
ſtork is obſerved, year after year, to hatch in the ſame 
neſt which ſhe had once occupied. M. Ekmark in- 
forms us, that he noted the ſame keſtrel always 
returning to lay in one hole, in an old tower; and 
that two moticille albæ (white water-wagtails) built 
in a Jaurel tree, in the phyſic gardens at Ural. for 
the laſt ſix years.“ 

The carrier pigeon is perhaps not leſs remarkable 
for the accuracy with which it returns to the ſpot 


* Amcenitat. Academic. 
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from whence it was conveyed. Lithgow aſſures us, 
that one of theſe birds will carry a letter from Ba- 
bylon to Aleppo; performing in forty-eight hours, 
what is to man a journey of thirty days. Every 
Turkiſh Baſhaw is ſaid to have a number of theſe 
pigeons, that have been bred in the Seraglio, which 
on any emergent occaſion he diſpatches to the Grand 


Vizir, with letters braced under the wings. The 


camels which travel over the ſandy deſerts of Arabia, 
know their way preciſely, and are able to purſue their 
route, when their guides are utterly ignorant of it. 
A dog has the like faculty; for if carried from home 
hood-winked, and by a circuitous road, to a conſi- 
derable diſtance, he will find his way back by the 
neareſt and moſt direct paſſage; of which I have heard 
ſeveral well-authenticated inſtances. And the bee 
returns to the hive, from excurſions of many miles, 
by ſome power unknown to us; for the eyes of this 
inſet are ſo convex, that it does not appear capable 
of ſeeing beyond the ſpace of a foot. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


VEGETABLES bear fo near a ſimilitude to ani- 
mals in their ſtructure, that botaniſts have derived 
from anatomy and phyſiology almoſt all the terms em- 
ployed in the deſcription of them. A tree or ſhrub, 
they inform us, conſiſts of a cuticle, cutis, and cellular 
membrane; of veſſels variouſly diſpoſed, and adapted 
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to the tranſmiſſion of different fluids; and of a lig. 
neous or bony ſubſtance, covering and defending a 
pith or marrow. Such organization evidently be. 
longs not to inanimate matter; and when we obſerve 
in vegetables that it is connected with, or inſtrumental 
to, the powers of growth, of ſelf-preſervation, of 
motion, and of ſeminal increaſe, we cannot heſitate to 
aſcribe to them a LIVING PRINCIPLE, By admitting 
this attribute we advance a ſtep higher, ſince the | 
idea of life ſeems to imply ſomething of a ſenſitive 
nature: and there is a large claſs of plants, whoſe 
motions have been long noticed with admiration, as 
exhibiting the moſt obvious ſigns of it. Theſe mo- 
tions are {till more remarkable in the Hedyſarum, a 
curious ſhrub unknown to Linnzeus, and lately brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, which has been cultivated in 
ſeveral of our botanigal gardens. I have had re- 
peated opportunities of examining this exotic with 
attention. It is trifolious, grows to the height of 
four feet, and produces in autumn yellow flowers, 
The lateral leaves are ſmaller than thoſe at the ex- 
tremity of the ſtalk; and all day long they are con- 
tinually moving either upwards, downwards, or in 
the ſegment of a circle: the laſt motion is performed 
by the twiſting of the foot-ſtalks; and whilſt one leaf 
is riſing, its aſſociate is generally deſcending. The 
motion downwards is quicker and more irregular than 
the motion upwards, which is ſteady and uniform. 
Theſe movements are obſervable, during the ſpace of 
twenty-ſgur hours, in the leaves of a branch lopped 
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off from the ſhrub and kept in water. If from any 
obſtacle the motion be retarded, upon the removal of 
that obſtacle it is reſumed with a greater degree of 
velocity.* I cannot better comment on this won- 
derful degree of vegetable animation than in the 
words of Cicero: Inanimum eſt omne quod pulſu agi- 
tatur externo; quod autem eft animal, id motu cietur 
interiore et ſuo. Indeed the farther we carry our 
reſearches into the comparative natures of animals 
and vegetables, the more ſhall we find that they 
elucidate the ceconomy of each other, and recipro- 
cally diſcover faculties, which are common to both. 

The framers of ſyſtems have invented arrangements 
and diviſions of the works of Gop, to aid the mind 
in the purſuits of ſcience. Bur we are not implicitly 
to admit as reality what is merely artificial, or adopt 
diſtinctions without proof of any eſſential difference. 
Lapides creſcunt; vegetabilia creſcunt et vivunt, 


animalia creſcunt, vivunt, et ſentiunt. This climax 


of Linnzus is conformable to the doctrines of Ari- 
ſtotle, Pliny, Jungius, and others: but none of theſe 
great men have adduced ſufficient evidence to ſupport 
the negative characteriſtics, if I may fo expreſs my- 
ſelf, on which the three KING DOMs of NATURE are 


* See Encyclopædia Britannica, Art. Hedylarum. 


+ See this ſubje& more fully diſcuſſed in the author's Eſſay on the 
Perceptive Power of Vegetables, inſerted in the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philoſophical Socicty of Mancheſter, vol. i. p. 114. 
Of this Eſſay ſuch portions have been introduced into the preicat 
inquiry, as tend to elucidate the nature of inſtinct, conſidered as 
a general attribute of life. 
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here eſtabliſhed. That a gradation, however, ſub. 
fiſts in the ſcale of beings, is clearly manifeſt: and 
without entering into the diſcuſſion of what conſti- 
tutes animality, J ſhall proceed to inquire into the 
higher faculties of brutes. The inſtincts which have 
been hitherto enumerated mark great ſagacity, and 
a power of accommodation to varying circumſtances. 
But they operate uniformly, and with the ſame or 
nearly the fame energy on the firſt as on ſubſequent 
occaſions. To an attentive obſerver it will farther 
appear, that animals are endued with memory, that 
they are capable of obſervation, that they derive 
knowledge from experience, are diſpoſed to imitation, 
acquire {kill from diſcipline and inſtruction, give ſtrong 
tokens of judgment, and that they are influenced by 
various paſſions and affeftions. This ſubje& opens 
a wide and delightful field for inveſtigation: but 1 
muſt content myſelf with a very confined and partial 
ſurvey of it. 

The diſtinction made by Ariſtotle between remem- 
brance and recollefion ſeems to be well founded, and 
has been adopted by ſeveral modern writers on morals 
and metaphyſics.* The former is a paſſive faculty, 
preſenting ſpontaneouſly antecedent impreſſions, when 
occaſions ariſe to revive them. The latter implies 
mental exertion, and ſometimes requires the deduc- 
tions of reaſon. Of this Ariſtotle denies the exiſtence 
amongſt the lower orders of animals. I am perſuaded, 
however, that both the attributes of memory belong 


Reid, Beattie, &c, 
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to them, and ſhall endeavour to adduce examples of 
each to confirm the truth of this opinion. 

A dog which had been the favourite of an elderly 
gentlewoman, ſome time after her death diſcovered 
the ſtrongeſt emotions on the fight of her picture 
when taken down from the wall, and laid on the floor 


to be cleaned. He had never been obſerved, I be- 


 lieve, to notice the picture previouſly to this incident. 
Here was evidently a caſe of paſſive remembrance, 
or of the involuntary renewal of former impreſſions. 
Another dog, the property of a gentleman who died, 
was given to a friend in Yorkſhire. Several years 
afterwards, a brother from the Weſt-Indies paid a 
ſhort viſit at the houſe where the dog was then kept. 
He was inſtantly recognized, though an entire ſtranger, 
in conſequence probably of a ſtrong perſonal likeneſs, 
The dog fawned upon and followed him, with great 
affection, to every place where he went.“ 


* Though the affecting ſtory of the dog of Ulyſſes, as related 
by Homer, is confeſſedly fabulous, yet it is ſo conſonant to truth 
and nature, that it may be admitted as an illuſtration of the reten- 
tive memory of this faithful animal. 


Thus near the gates conferring as they drew, 

« Argus, the dog, his ancient maſter knew. 

« He, not unconſcious ot the voice and tread, 

« Lifts to the ſound his ear, and rears his head. 
« He knew his lord; he knew and ſtrove to meet, 
&« In vain he ſtrove to crawl and kiſs his feet: 

« Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes 

« Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. 

Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul; 

% Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole. 
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Of thoſe voluntary exertions of memory which arc 
termed recollection, the marks are leſs apparent in 
brutes. But not to urge that all the arts of training 
are in a great meaſure founded on them, they may 
be obſerved in the ſtate of nature, and on occaſions 
which are not referable to diſcipline. A cat confined 
in a room, (probably after trying in vain other modes 
of eſcape) climbed up to the latch, and thus opened 
the door.* In the year 1760, the following incident 
occurred near Hammerſmith. Whilſt one Richard- 
ſon, a waterman of that place, was ſleeping in his 
boat, the veſſel broke from her moorings, and was 
carried by the tide under a weſt country barge. 
Fortunately the man's dog happened to be with him; 
and the ſagacious animal awaked him, by pawing his 
face, and pulling the collar of his coat, at the inſtant 
when the boat was filled with water, and on the 
point of ſinking; by which means he had an opportu- 
nity of ſaving himſelf from otherwiſe inevitabledeath.} 

Each of theſe caſes indicates reflection, and evinces 
an active effort to recall to memory, and to draw 
concluſions, probably of an intuitive kind, from paſt 
| Perceptions, They are proofs alſo of capacity for 
obſervation, and for deriving knowledge from expc- 


The dog, whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, 
Takes a laſt look, and having ſeen him, dies.” 


Pork's Odyſſey, book xvii. 


* Phil. Tranſ. of the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 
See Annual Regiſter, vol. iii. p. 90. 
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rience. But the wonderful docility of animals leaves 
no room to doubt that they are poſſeſſed of ſuch fa- 
culties. Let any one conſider the acquirements of 
the falcon, the ſetting- dog, the Arabian courſer, and 
the war-horſe, and he cannot fail to ſatisfy, his mind 
on theſe intereſting points. A raven may be taught 
to fetch and carry with the addreſs of a ſpaniel: and 
ſome time ago a canary bird was exhibited in London, 


that could pick up the letters of the alphabet, at the 


word of command, ſo as to ſpell the name of any 
perſon in company. A tame magpie ſpontaneouſly 
learns from imitation to pay regard to ſome of the 
ſhining objects which he notices to be valued; a 
piece of money, a tea- ſpoon, or a ring, are tempting 
prizes to him; and a whole family has been put into 
confuſion by ſuſpicions concerning the loſs of ſuch 
things, which have been afterwards found in the 
lurking hole of this bird.“ In a ſtate of nature, his 


obſervation and experience are ſometimes applied to 


the benefit of others of the feathered race: for when 
a fowler is ſtealing upon a flock of wild-ducks or 
geeſe, the magpie will ſound his ſhrill note of alarm, 
and rouze them to provide for their ſafety by imme- 
diate flight. 

The Cuculus Indicator of Africa, it is ſaid, calls 
thoſe who are ſeeking for honey in the woods by the 
cry of chir/ chir! When the hunters approach, 
he flies a little way before, directing them to the 
hollow tree wherein the bees have made their hive, 

* Goldſmith. + Idem, vol. v. 

VOL, I. . 
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on which he alights. If the hunters do not imme- 
diately arrive, he returns to meet them, redoubles his 
cries, goes back again to the tree, and perches upon 
it, He ſeems ſolicitous to point out to them that 
treaſure, which perhaps without the aid of man, or 
| ſome more powerful animal than himſelf, he is unable 
to procure. Whilſt the honey is taking, he watches 
the plunderers attentively from a neighbouring buſh, 
waiting for a ſhare of the ſpoil; of which a part is 
always given him, as an incitement to his future 
aſſiſtance. * | 

The moral inſtincts of brutes form a very intereſt- 
ing part of their conſtitution; and a ſhort view of 
them will not only be curious in itſelf, but tend to 
elucidate thoſe of the intellectual kind, if ſuch a mode 
of expreſſion may be allowed. I ſhall conſider them 
under thedenomination of pAss tos and AFFECTIONS. 

Paſſions as well as appetites are to be found through 
the greateſt parts of animated nature, diverſified in 
their number, degrees, and modifications. The rep- 
tile, when injured, diſcovers ſigns of reſentment no 
leſs unequivocally than the mighty elephant: and the 
humming-bird is ſo iraſcible, that its fits of rage ſur- 
prize and divert the ſpectator. On ſome occaſions 
theſe moral inſtincts oppoſe each other; and the ani- 
'mal may be obſerved balancing, as it were, motives 
to action, and diſtracted by contrary impulſes. But 
one paſſion more frequently ſuperſedes another. Thus 
fear is ſurmounted by anger or reſentment, under the 


* Natural Hiſtory of Birds, p. 5. 
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influence of which, eſpecially if combined with the 
love of life or of offspring, a very high degree of 
courage is aſſumed. When the ſtag is ſingled from 
the herd for the pleaſures of the chace, 


ce At firſt, in ſpeed 

He ſprightly puts his faith, and, rous'd by fear, 
“Gives all his ſwift aerial ſoul to flight. 

cc But fainting breathleſs toil, 

&« Sick, ſeizes on his heart: he ſtands at bay, 

„And puts his laſt weak refuge in deſpair.” THOMSON, 


The poet, in theſe lines, has not done full juſtice to 
the laſt exertions of the poor ſtag, in the defence of 
his life. I believe he ſometimes repels the aſſaults of 
the dogs with wonderful courage, when his ſtrength 
has not been too far exhauſted by the chace. The 
timid ewe, who is incapable or protecting herſelf, be- 
comes intrepid and even fierce when her lamb is in 
danger, and attacks every ſuppoſed enemy who ap- 
proaches her beloved charge. 

Jealouſy is a mixed paſſion, compounded of love, 
pride, and reſentment. It is often obſervable in brutes, 
and revenge is ſometimes ſuperadded. The following 
incident I have related in another work,“ on the 
authority of a diſtinguiſhed literary character. My 
* mowers,” ſays he, © cut a partridge on her neſt, 
* and immediately brought the eggs (fourteen) to 
* the houſe. I ordered them to be put under. a very 
large beautiful hen, and her own to be taken away. 
* They were hatched in two days, and the hen 
* brought them up perfectly well till they were five 


* Moral and Literary Diſſertations. 
2 Q 8 
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& or fix weeks old. During that time they were 
& conſtantly kept confined in an out-houſe, without 
&« having been ſeen by any of the other poultry. 
ce The door happened to be left open, and the cock 
got in. Finding her with the brood of partridges, 
& he fell upon her with the utmoſt fury, and put 
& her to death. The hen had been formerly the 
ce cock's greateſt favourite.” In this inſtance, there 
ſeems to have ſubſiſted not only a combination of 
paſſions, but ſomething like a diſcrimination of injury, 
and a conviction of conjugal infidelity: for the re- 
ſentment of the cock did not extend to the brood 
of partridges, but was confined to the apparently- 
offending hen. | 

Paſſions are accompanied with ſtrong perturbation, 
and are uſually of ſhort continuance. But in brutes 
we often perceive emotions, which being of a calmer 
kind, and of longer duration, may be properly termed 
affeftions. Of love, the whole ceconomy of pairing 
affords the molt delightful ſpectacle; and amongſt 
the feathered race it ſubſiſts with purity and ardour, 
ſome time after the firſt law of nature has been ful- 
filled. Of gratitude, many domeſtic animals diſplay 
examples which furniſh inſtructive leſſons to mankind. 
Of loyalty, the queen bee has more complete expe- 
rience than any monarch in the world: and in a pack 
of hounds there is generally one leader, who poſſeſſes 
the deference and reſpect of all around him; ſo that 
when the dogs are at fault, if he open, all inſtantly 
confide in him, and unite in the purſuit, In every 
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herd of cattle an exact ſubordination ſubſiſts; and 
when a ſtranger is introduced amongſt them, he muſt 
ſuſtain many aſſaults, and fight many battles, before 
his rank can be aſcertained. This implies at once 
both ſubmiſſion to and the love of power. 

I have thus given a conciſe view of thoſe various 
faculties which may be regarded either as the attri- 
butes of life, or which are common to man with the 
inferior orders of beings. It is one of our moſt 
diſtinguiſhing and exalted privileges, that we are qua- 
lified to admire and to comprehend ſuch manifold 
diſplays of wiſdom and benevolence, By the con- 
templation of the works of Gop we riſe to Gop 
himſelf, We participate in his counſels, we rejoice 
in the benignity of his adminiſtration, we become the 
willing inſtruments of his bounty, and we learn to 
reſign ourſelves with devout ſubmiſſion to his ſove- 
reign diſpoſal. Theſe nobleſt exerciſes of reaſon and 
piety conſtitute our true ſuperiority over the brutes 
that periſh; and by this exaltation of our moral and 
intellectual powers, we ſhall be trained for the im- 
provements and enjoyments of immortality, 


THE SWALLOWS.* 


6 Ext yellow Autumn from our plains retir'd, 
« And gave to wintry ſtarms the vary'd year, 
The ſwallow race, with foreſight clear inſpir' d, 
« To ſouthern climes prepar'd their courſe to ſteer. 


* Dodſley's Poems, vol. v. 
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« On Damon's roof a grave aſſembly ſate; 
His roof, a refuge to the feather'd kind; 
« With ſerious look he mark'd the nice debate, 

« And to his Delia thus addreſs'd his mind: 


* Obſerve yon twittering flock, my gentle maid, 
«« Obſerve, and read the wondrous ways of heav'n! 
6 With us through ſummer's genial reign they ſtay'd, 
« And food and lodging to their wants were giv'n. 


* But now, through ſacred preſcience, well they know 
« 'The near approach of elemental ſtrife; 

The bluſtry tempeſt, and the chilly ſnow, 

« With ev'ry want and ſcourge of tender life, 


% 'Thus taught, they meditate a ſpeedy flight; 
« For this &en now they prune their vig'rous wing; 
& For this conſult, adviſe, prepare, excite, 
« And prove their ſtrength in many an airy ring, 


& They feel a power, an impulſe all divine! 

4 That warns them hence: they feel it, and obey : 
« To this direction all their cares reſign, 

* Unknown their deſtin'd ſtage, unmark'd their way, 


“And does no power its friendly aid diſpenſe, 
« Nor give us tidings of ſome happier clime? 
Find eve no guide in gracious Providence, 
Beyond the ſtroke of death, the verge of time? 


« Ves, yes, the ſacred oracles we hear, 
„ 'That point the path to realms of endleſs day: 
That bid our hearts nor death, nor anguiſh fear. — 
is future tranſport, hat to life the way. 


Then let us timely for our flight prepare, 
« And form the ſoul for her divine abode; 
« Obey the call, and truſt the Leader's care 
* To bring us ſafe through virtue's paths to Gon. 
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Let no fond love for earth exact a ſigh; 
Not doubts divert our ſteady ſteps aſide; 
6 Nor let us long to live, nor dread to die: 
4 Heav'n is our hope, and Providence our guide.“ 


SPECULATION AND PRACTICE. 


« A Certain aſtronomer was contemplating the 
moon through his teleſcope, and tracing the extent 
& of her ſeas, the height of her mountains, and the 
© number of habitable territories which ſhe contains. 
« Let him ſpy what he pleaſes, ſaid a clown to his com- 
panion, he js not nearer to the moon than we are.“ f 
Shall the ſame obſervation be made of you, Alexis? 
Do you ſurpaſs others in learning, and yet in good- 
neſs remain upon a level with the uninſtructed vulgar? 
Have you ſo long gazed at the temple of virtue, 
without advancing one ſtep towards it? Are you 
ſmitten with moral beauty, yet regardleſs of its at- 
tainment? Are you a philoſopher in theory, but a 
novice in practice? The partiality of a father in- 


* The migration of ſwallows has been controverted by ſome 
late naturaliſts: and the facts relative to this curious phenomenon, 
adduced on both ſides, are ſo well authenticated, that the truth of 
them cannot reaſonably be denied. It has been conjectured that 
there may be a ſpecies of this bird ſo formed, as to be fitted for a 
ſtate of inſenſibility during the winter, whoſe inſtin&s lead them to 
retreat into old walls, the hollow of trees, &c. or to fink to the 
bottom of lakes. The torpidity which occurs during this ſeaſon, 
is not to be explained by any coagulation of the blood from ex. 
ternal cold; for M. Buffon, to aſcertain this point, put ſeveral of 
them into an ice-houſe; but his experiment proyed fatal to thoſe on 
which it was tried. Ws 

+ Harris on Happineſs, 
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clines me to hope that the reverſe is true. I flatter 
myſelf, that by having learned to think, you will be 
qualified to act; and that the rectitude of your conduct 
will be adequate to your improvements in knowledge. 
May that wiſdom which is juſtified in her works, be 
your guide through life; and may you enjoy all the 
felicity which flows from a cultivated underſtanding, 
well- regulated affections, and extenſive benevolence! 
In theſe conſiſt that ſovereign good which ancient 
ſages ſo much extol; which reaſon recommends, re- 
ligion authorizes, and Gop approves. 


END OF PART SECOND. 
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TO THE 


AUTHOR's SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


© a I laſt addreſſed you, my dear children, 

our family circle has been contracted by the 
death of your two excellent brothers. In deploring 
their loſs, we become more ſenſible of the warmth 
and of the value of our attachment to each other, 
whilſt mutual ſympathy in ſorrow draws cloſer the 
bands of mutual amity and love. Dear to us all, 
inexpreſſibly dear, is their memory: and this tender 
recollection is an incenſe which may aſcend to heaven, 
For as we contemplate them in their ſtate of exal- 
tation, even with augmented affection; why ſhould 
we not fondly imagine that they look down upon us 
with reciprocal endearment, continuing to exerciſe all 
the generous charities which grew with their growth 
and ſtrengthened with their ſtrength, and which 


probably form the conſtituents of virtue and felicity 


in every ſtage of exiſtence? This pleaſing and conſo- 
latory idea is not without the ſanction of high autho- 
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rity, and may be indulged not only innocently, but 
proſitably; as it tends to elevate our views, to refine 
our paſſions, and to animate us to become worthy 
of the friendſhip, and fitted for the intercourſe, of 
the ſpirits of the juſt made perfect. 

I now preſent you with a farther memorial of my 
love, and of my unabating ſolicitude to promote your 
intellectual, moral, and religious improvement. This 
continuation of A Father's Inſtructions is adapted, I 
truſt, to the maturity of years and knowledge which 
moſt of you have attained. It comprehends not the 
leſſons of authority, but the communications of friend- 
ſhip, or recitals of what we have frequently diſcuſſed 
together: and the work will be received by you, 1 
am fully perſuaded, with the moſt indulgent partia- 
lity. To the Gop of love and peace I commend 
you; fervently praying that He will continue to us on 
earth the bleſſings of domeſtic harmony, and here- 
after unite us with thoſe who are gone before, as one 
family-in heaven for ever and ever! Farewell. 


MaxcuzsTzeR, March 11, 1800. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


AL New Edition of a Father's Inftruflions 
was called for by the bookſeller, at the time when the 
Author had received a large packet of letters and papers, 
tranſmitted to his oldeſt ſon, now deceaſed, at different 
periods, and on various occaſions both before and during 
his refidence at St. Peterſburgh. On reviewing theſe 
communications, he conceived that ſome of them might 
furniſh materials for the addition of a THIRD PART to 
the preſent work. He has therefore made the neceſ- 
ſary ſelection, with ſuch corrections, omiſſions, or en- 
largements, as to render not unfit for the preſs what 
was written without the moſt diſtant view to publi- 
cation. Though the ſubjects treated of in many of the 


Papers are addreſſed to a young Clergyman, ſoon after 


his entrance into Holy Orders, he truſts they will be 
found of ſufficiently general importance, and ſuch as 
ought to be comprehended in a ſcheme of moral and 


religious inſtruction. 


The Inquiry into the Origin of Evil was written in | 


the year 1793, and was ſuggeſted partly by the public 
calamities of that period, but principally by the recent 
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death of Ihe Author*s ſceond ſon at Edinburgh, who 
had nearly finiſhed his courſe of academical ſtudies, 
and whoſe talents, acq virements, and virtues, pro- 
miſed the full gratification of a Tatber's hopes. 

At this extraordinary ara, when ſcepticiſm and 
infidelity boldly aim at the eftabliſhment of univerſal 
atheiſm, the cauſe of religion requires the moſt zealous 
exertions in its ſupport. The author has therefore 
been induced to ſtate ſome of the ſpecial evidences of 
the importance and authenticity of Chriſtianity, as they 
ſubhiſt in modern times; and from their preſent cogency 
has endeavoured to ſhew the guilt of indifference or 
rejection. © He has likewiſe inſerted a Diſcourſe, taken 
from the collection of his ſon, in which Piety is proved 
to be the conſummation of Morality, and to have a 
neceſſary connection with all the perſonal and ſocial 
virtues of mankind. 

Of the other chapters in this manual no particular 
explanation can be required, as the views with which 
they have been written will be ſufficiently obvious in 
the peruſal. The Author has therefore now only 10 
requeſt the ſame candid indulgence from his readers 
which he has ſo often and ſo largely before experi enced. 


A 


FATHER's INSTRUCTIONS. 


PART III. 


THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


IN vain the hermit laboured to diſpel 
his doubts, and to impreſs his mind with more juſt 
and pious views of the divine adminiſtration, They 
had now reached, in their morning walk, the foot of 
Mount Carmel. Let us aſcend together, ſaid the 
holy father. Alonzo acquieſced, following his vene- 
rable guide. Ever and anon they ſtopped to con- 
template the magnificent ſcenery below, progreſſively 
enlarging its amplitude, till at laſt its boundary ap- 
peared to be the whole expanſe of heaven. Direct 
your attention, Alonzo, to the diſtant ocean, which 
connects kingdom with kingdom, and, by encircling 
the whole, unites all the nations of the earth into one 
family; communicating the productions of art and 
nature; furniſhing incentives to induſtry, enterprize, 
and ſcience; and multiplying all the conveniences, 
_ embelliſhments, and gratifications of life, Still more 
important, continued the hermit, is this vaſt abyſs of 
VL J. R 
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waters, in the divine ceconomy of Providence. It is 
a ſtorehouſe of the ſalubrious air we breathe, and the 
ſource of all the refreſhing ſhowers which drop down 
fatneſs on the lands; which ſupply the fountain with 
its rills, and. the rivers with their ſtreams. The 
verdure of the meadows below, the luxuriant foliage 
of yonder foreſt, the gay profuſion of flowers, the 
ſweet perfume of bloſſoms, and the juicy fruits into 
which they ripen, are the gifts of Gop, through the 
inſtrumentality of deſcending rains, aided by the genial 
influences of light and heat. Great luminary of 
heaven! how wide-ſpreading and beneficent are thy 
active beams! Day and night, ſummer and winter, 
ſeed-time and harveſt, come at their appointed ſeaſons, 
as the earth in its revolutions participates of thy 
cheering rays. 'To thy illumination this beautiful 
landſcape owes its charms : and the curious ſ{trufturc 
of the eye which beholds it, without thy emanations 
would have been created in vain, 

But a black cloud, like that deſcried by Elijah from 
the ſummit of this mountain, now roſe in the well. 
At firſt uc bigger than the hand, it ſpread over the 


expanded firmament. The whole face of nature 


underwent a mournful change; and the heart of 
Alonzo, awhile exulting in all that he beheld, was 
nov filled with terror and dejection. He viewed the 
ſtormy ocean and diſtant ſhipwreck with affright. 
He ſaw the vallies deluged with rain, and the inha- 
bitants in their peaceful dwellings waſhed away by the 
impetuous floods. The earth trembled under his 
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feet; and the mountain reſounded with hollow mur- 
murs, emitting volleys of ſmoke and fire. Where 
now was he to look for traces of a benignant Creator, 
or wiſe Providence? Evil appeared to predominate 
in the works of nature; and under this gloomy 
impreſſion he recalled to his perturbed memory all 
the ſufferings which he had endured from his own 
vices, and the guilt of others. His boſom was torn 
with conflicting paſſions; and thinking o'er all the 
bitterneſs of diſſolution, in the anguiſh of his ſoul, he 
was tempted to adopt the wicked counſel given to 
Job, and cur/ing God, to die. 

But the tempeſt ſubſided; the clouds were dis- 
perſed ; the ſun-beams began to burſt forth; and the 
glooms which overſpread the firmament, vaniſhed like 
fleeting ſhadows. A ſolemn ſtillneſs enſued, com- 
municating to his mind a holy calm, which was ſuc- 
ceeded by the reſtoration of its wonted energies. He 
awoke, as it were, from an oppreſſive dream; his 
heart waxed warm with devotion; and lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, he thus addreſſed himſelf to the Deity : 
„Oh! my Gop and Father! I am now ſenſible that 
in mercy Thou gaveſt me being; and that thy 
* loving-kindneſs hath followed me through the 
* whole courſe of it. Therefore in Thee will I 
* repoſe my confidence; for Thou wilt look with 
* compaſſion on a wounded ſpirit, anxious for thy 
* favour, yet conſcious and fearful of its own un- 
* worthineſs. Let the light of thy countenance ſhine 
* upon me, to diſpel the darkneſs in which my mind 
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ce has been involved. Give me to feel the comfort- 
& ing influence of thy Holy Spirit, that I may indulge 
© no gloomy imaginations, no vain terrors, nor heart- 
cc corroding cares. For anxiety depreſſes intellectual 
« vigour, diminiſhes affiance in Thee, and diſquali- 
& flies for the active duties of life. But weakneſs 
* overcome is ſtrength; errors detected become the 
* brightneſs of truth; and penitence for vice may be 
< exalted into the ſublime of virtue. Teach me to 
ce make thy terrors cordial, and thy ſtripes healing 
© to my ſoul; and fill me with the bleſſed truſt, that 
& thy ſervant, who might have been loſt, is now 
“ happily found; and that by the preſent ſadneſs of 


© my countenance my heart may be for ever made 
© better. | 


ON THE DIVINE PERMISSION OF EVIL, NATURAL 
AND MORAL. 


NorhNG can be more intereſting to rational, 
moral, and dependent beings, than to form a juſt 
eſtimate of the attributes of Gop, and of the admi- 
niſtration of his divine providence. From the nature 
of ſupreme intelligence, we may abſtractedly derive 
Irrefragable proofs of ſovereign power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs. But few minds are ſufficiently cultivated 
to comprehend a ſcheme of theology ſo purely philo- 
ſophical; and ſtill more inconſiderable is the number 
of thoſe who are capable of being impreſſed by it 
with pious confidence, reverence, and love. To the 
actual government of the world, therefore, as it ap- 
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pears to our experience and obſervation, we muſt refer 
for the foundation of thoſe practical principles of reli. 
gion, which are eſſential to the regulation of our 
conduct; to inſpire us with gratitude in proſperity, 
to afford us ſolace in adverſity, and to furniſh us with 
well-grounded expectations of a future and glorious 
immortality, Yet ſituated as we are on a narrow 
ſpot of this wide world, itſelf only a ſmall part of an 
immenſe univerſe, and inhabited by generations of 
men, who have ſucceeded each other for thouſands of 
years, and will continue to paſs away ages and ages 
to come; how ſhall we elevate our views to the ſub- 
lime contemplation of a conſtitution ſo immenſe, of 
an order ſo infinite, and of a ſeries of events invol- 

' ving in them all that belongs to the paſt, to the 
preſent, and to futurity? 

But though the Deity be thus incomprehenſible in 
the immenſity of his works, yet He has graciouſly dis- 
played himſelf to our obſervation and underſtanding 
in more confined views of his wiſdom, power, and 
goodneſs : and to theſe we mult refer, if we would 
juſtly appreciate the divine adminiſtation. Let us 
now, therefore, with humble confidence, make the 
ſolemn and important appeal: and, oh, Father of 
our ſpirits, 
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b & What in us is dark 
64 Illumine; what is low raiſe and ſupport: 
That to the height of this great argument, 
Me may aſſert eternal Providence, 
„ And juſtify the ways of Gop to men.“ 
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Evil may be conſidered under the three following 
views; BY. 

I. As purely phyſical, or appertaining ſolely to 
the material ſyſtem of nature. 

II. As phyſical, but influencing or dependent on 
human agency, 

III. As moral in its origin, nature, and effects. 

I. Paysicar Evil, as it regards the materia! 
ſyſtem of Gop's works, can along conſiſt in what 
counteracts the deſign of the Creator, by diſturbing 
the order or ſubverting the œconomy of nature. 
But if we admit the ſupreme wiſdom and uncontroul- 
able power of the Sovereign of the univerſe, ſuch a 
ſuppoſition involves in it not only inconſiſtency, but 
groſs abſurdity, And if we ſuperadd to this conſi- 
deration our incapacity to judge of final cauſes, or to 
trace the connexion and ſubſerviency of parts to the 
whole of a ſyſtem immenſcly ample in its extent, we 
ſhall ſee abundant reaſon to reject the preſumption of 
arraigning the counſels, or condemning the meaſures, 
of the great Author and Preſerver of nature. Let 
us, however, attentively inveſtigate thoſe appearances, 
which, in the eye of the arrogant ſceptic, mark a 
deficiency either of wiſdom or of power: and, 
though we may not be able to obviate every difficulty 
or objection, we ſhall at leaſt, I truſt, derive ſufficient 
evidence from the enquiry to vindicate the adminis- 
tration of Gop. * A little philoſophy,” ſays Bacon, 
© may incline the mind to atheiſm; but depth in 
* philoſophy will bring it about again to reaſon 
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« For while the mind of man looketh upon ſecond 
ce cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in them, 
« and go no farther; but when it beholdeth the 
e chain of them linked together, it muſt needs fly to 
« Providence and Deity.” 

Earthquakes, volcanos, ſtorms, inundations, and 
the wide deſerts of the globe, are the defects and 
blemiſhes in creation, which are ſuppoſed to arraign 
the power or benevolence of the Creator. 

Earthquakes are the occaſional effect, either of 
that central heat which is neceſſary to communicate 
warmth to the great maſs of ſolid matter of which 


the globe conſiſts; or they are the exploſions of a 


ſubtile electric fluid, eſſential to vegetation, and pro- 
bably alſo to animal life. In their origin, therefore, 
they are not evil, and from their operation we may 
reaſonably preſume to deduce terraqueous and atmos- 


pheric changes of the higheſt importance in the 


formation of minerals; the opening of fiſſures in 


mountains for the paſſage of waters; the medicating 


ſuch ſtreams; and the production of ſufficient outlets 
for effluvia, on which the permanent ſalubrity of the 
air muſt depend, 

Volcanos are probably the Hphiracula or vents of 
that central fire, which, if not thus diſcharged, might 
become redundant, and injurious to the globe: and 
they have given riſe to the formation of mountains, 
and to changes in the ſtructure of countries, which 
have added beauty and utility to the face of nature. 
We may remark alſo, that beds of the moſt valuable 
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ores have been elevated by them from the bowels ot 
the earth, and ſo diſpoſed as to be within the reach 
of the art and induſtry of man. 

Storms are of known and acknowledged utility in 

preſerving from corruption the great maſs of waters, 
and in producing ſalubrious conſtitutions of the air. 
Without their beneficial influence, vegetation would 
languiſh, and animal life become a prey to diſeaſe 
and peſtilence. 
Jo judge of inundations, we may view the Nile in 
its progreſs fertilizing the country, reſtoring health 
to the ſickly inhabitants of Egypt, and leaving their 
fields in a ſtate of preparation for all the riches of a 
future harveſt. And what is true of the regular 
overflowings of this mighty river, is applicable, in a 
conſiderable degree, to ſuch as are apparently more 
contingent. - 

But on what principle ſhall we reconcile to wiſdom, 
which forms nothing in vain, and to benevolence, 
which has ever for its object the higheſt ſum of uti- 
lity, the deſerts of creation; mountains covered with 
perennial ſnow; vaſt plains of burning ſand, or ex- 
tended foreſts full of luxuriant vegetation, yet untre- 
quented for ages, and which may remain for ages 
to come unknown? Theſe are queſtions difficult, but 
not unanſwerable. The Alps, the Pyrennées, the 
Andes, and other immenſe ridges of mountains, may be 
regarded as the neceſſary inſtruments of Providence in 
the generation of winds; in the diſcharge of the 
ſuperabundant moiſture of the air; and above all, as 
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inexhauſtible reſervoirs of thoſe rich ſtreams, which 
iſſue from their melting ſnows. 

The ſcorching ſands of the torrid zone are alſo 
powerful agents of the Deity for good ; inaſmuch as 
it is by the oppoſite efficiency of heat and cold, that 
the atmoſphere is put in motion, and that Its move- 
ments are rendered ſo uniform and permanent, as to 
ſubſerve thoſe important purpoſes which we know to 
be anſwered in all the latitudes where the trade-winds 
regularly blow. But for what were the vaſt foreſts 
made, in which no human footſteps can be traced, 
and which are the habitations of ravenous beaits and 
venomous reptiles? Are they not alſo habitations of 
innumerable ſpecies of birds and inſects; of an infi- 
nitude of animals, all gifted with exiſtence, claiming 
ſupport from Goo, and participating largely in his 
bounty? Shall the pride of man arrogate to himſelf 
every bleſſing of heaven? Even in this inſtance may 
his pride be gratified. Let it, however, be mixed 
with thankfulneſs and reverence to his great and 
beneficent Creator : for the herbage and the woods 
which flouriſh in remote and unpeopled regions, are 
profitable to us by the ſupplies which they furniſh of 
vital air, wafted by the winds to repleniſh the vitiated 
atmoſphere. * In this operation the fragrant roſe, 
* and deadly nightſhade, alike exert their powers: 


* and from the oak of the foreſt to the grafs of the 


* field, every individual plant is ſubſervient to man- 
* kind,” though hitherto undiſtinguiſhed by any 
property adapted to our uſe as food or medicine. But 
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wide tracts of country, now unfrequented by the 
human ſpecies, may, in the progreſs of time, become 2 
refuge from tyrrany, and the abodes of induſtry, art, 
aud ſcience. This intereſting truth is amply verified 
by theextenſive ſettlements on the northern continent 
of Amerfca; and it may be part of the plan of Divine 
Providence, that the wilds of Aſia and Africa may 
hereafter become the habitations of men, enjoying 
the bleſſings of religion, of liberty, and of good 
government. 

From this brief and imperfect attempt to elucidate 
the more obſcure and doubtful appearances in the 
ſyſtem of nature, we may be warranted to conclude, 
that abſalute phyſical evil has no exiſtence in the 
works of Gop. And if the world, which we in- 
habit, be regarded with a peculiar reference to man, 
as the theatre of action for moral and intelligent 
beings; the unceaſing and uniform aperation of ge- 
neral laws is eſſential to the exerciſe of his powers, 
to his progreſſive improvement, and to his preſent 
and future felicity. Were the ſtate of things changed, 
there could ſubſiſt no art, no ſcience, no experience, 
and conſequently no certainty either of expectation 
or of enjoyment. But this leads to the conſideration 
of the ſecond diviſion of our ſubject, and to enquire 
into the exiſtence of thoſe alleged phyſical. evils 
which influence, or are dependent on, human agency. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


Tin hiſtory of the patriarch Job preſents to our 
view, in all the lively colouring of eaſtern imagery, a 
ſeries of calamities almoſt ſurpaſſing human endu- 
rance, In different parts of his domain, his oxen, 
his camels, and his aſſes, were carried off by bands of 
Sabæan and Chaldean plunderers. His ſheep, and 
his ſervants who tended them, were ſuddenly con- 
ſumed by fire from heaven, During the hour of 
feſtivity, his ſons and his daughters were buried in 
the ruins of their brother's habitation, overſet by a 
hurricane from the wilderneſs. The intelligence of 
theſe diſaſters Job received with poignant grief, but 
at the ſame time with humble and devout acquies- 
cence. He aroſe and rent his mantle, and ſhaved 
his head, and fell down upon the ground and worſhip- 
ped, and ſaid, Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and naked ſhall I return thither. The Lozp gave, 

and the Lozp hath taken away; bleſſed be the name 
| of the Lond. In all this Job finned not; for ſenſibi- 
lity is perfectly compatible with fortitude and reſig- 
nation; and its exiſtence is even pre- ſuppoſed by 
them. He who feels not the weight of God's judg- 
ments, can require no mental energies to ſuſtain them; 
exerciſe no patience in their endurance; nor repole, 
with pious confidence, on his juſtice and mercy, But 
when the afflictions of Job were extended to his own 
perſon; when he was ſmitten with ſore boils, from 
the ſole of his foot unto the crown of his head; 
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when the wife of lis boſom tormented him with evil 
counſel, and his friends aggravated his ſufferings, 
inſtead of affording comfort; in the anguiſh of his 
heart, he -urſed the day of his birth; and in the ex- 
preſſion of his ardent longings for death, he thus 
expoſtulated with his Maker: Wherefore is light 
given to him that is in miſery, and life unto the bitter 
in foul? But herein the patriarch cannot be ac- 
quitted of charging Gop fooliſhly; though candour 
unites with pity in pleading the excuſe of human 
frailty. Under circumſtances the moſt painful and 
diſaſtrous, we have a poſt aſſigned us by the Author 
of our being, and the Sovereign Diſpoſer of all events: 
and it is our duty to be at once © reſigned to die, 
e gr reſolute to live.?“ 

But is this conſtitution of nature in verity ſo adverſe 
to that happineſs which is the end and aim of man; 
ſo fraught with diſappointment, ſo prolific of dis- 
aſters, and fo full of pain, diſeaſe, and ſuffering? 
Hath Gop ſent forth Satan, as it is recorded he did 
to Job, with power to put forth his hand, and to 
inſlict the full meaſure of calamity on the world? Or 
muſt we refer the ſorrowful events of life, according 
to the Manichean hereſy, to an evil principle, co- 
exiſtent, co-eternal, and co- equal with the Omnipotent 
Sovereign of the univerſe? Both ſuppoſitions are too 
abſurd and impious to require a ſerious confutation. 
If the creation originated in wiſdom and benevolence, 
it mult im be governed by the fame tranſcendent 
attributes: and though we may be unable, from 
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our limited capacities, to trace them through all their 
connections, dependencies, and diverſified energies; 
yet we are ſufficiently encouraged to purſue the pious 
and animating enquiry. Every ſtep we take will 
ſtrengthen our conviction of the providence of God; 
will enliven our gratitude towards the Giver of every 
good gift; and humble us under his afflictive diſpen- 
ſations. | 

We have already taken a brief ſurvey of thoſe 
phenomena, which belong excluſively to the material 
ſyſtem of nature; and however unqualified we found 
ourſelves to ſcan the ways of Omnipotence, yet we 
diſcovered ſufficient evidence to conclude, that no 
abſolute evil exiſts in the creation; or in other 
words, nothing which counteracts the deſign of the 
wiſe and beneficent Creator, by diſturbing the order 
or ſubverting the ceconomy of his works. Let us 
now enlarge our induction, by conſidering thoſe phy- 
ſical operations that are relative to man; in which 
he neceſſarily participates; and that reciprocally affect, 
or are affected by, his agency. 

In the ſtructure of the human frame the Divine 
Author appears to have had in view a progreſſive 
plan, comprehending, 

I. The multiplied relations of the preſent life: 

II. The expectation of a future, improved, and 
immortal ſtate of exiſtence. To this plan, therefore, 
our inveſtigation muſt be accommodated. 

Man enters upon the firſt ſtage of his being in a 
ſtate of corporeal and mental imbecility. Bat the 
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parental affection ſupplies every defect of ſtrength; 
and anticipates every want of nature. By diverſified 
exertions, the muſcular organs gradually acquire their 
proper tone and action. The ſenſes are invigorated, 
and corrected in their perceptions, by uſe and experi- 
ence. The appetites, the paſſions, and affections, are 
developed. Attention, curioſity, complacency, and 
admiration, are rouſed; and the memory becomes 
copiouſly ſtored with ideas for ſubſequent combination 
and reflection. The young ſpectator learns to diſtin- 
guiſh, and to be delighted with, his parents, his bre- 
thren, and his ſiſters: and this emotion, frequently 
re-iterated, conſtitutes a moral attachment; which 
reciprocal offices increaſe, gratitude enlivens, and habit 
| perpetuates. As connexions are extended, new inte- 
reſts occur, and new dependencies are formed. The 
paſſions and affections are called forth into action; and 
ſympathy, benevolence, generoſity, magnanimity, ſelf- 
denial, and fortitude, and the correſponding prin- 
ciples which are oppoſed to them, are diſplayed, 
foſtered, and diſciplined in the purſuits and even in 
the paſtimes of childhood and youth. The intel- 
lectual faculties at this period commence their ener- 
gies; objects are diſcriminated ; compariſons are 
drawn, and concluſions formed, by a deciding judg- 
ment, which admits of no appeal. Reafon thus 
aſſumes its aſcendancy ; aud the conſciouſneſs of right 
and wrong attaches itſelf both to ſentiment and to 
action, The mind now becomes capable of recog- 
nizing the Deity in its own ſtructure and operations, 
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and in the ſurrounding works of nature. Filial 
reverence, gratitude, and love, refined and ſpiritu- 
alized, are applied to the Father of the univerſe. 
His conſtant preſence is felt ; his favour is ſought ; 
his condemnation is dreaded ; and his guardian pro- 


tection is earneſtly ſolicited, whenever trouble aſflails, 


or danger is to be encountered. Thus an intercourſe 
is eſtabliſhed between Gop and the human ſoul ; 
and the conviction of his ſuperintending providence 
becomes a ſupport in afflition, a check to vicious 
propenſities, and a powerful incentive to virtue and 
to honour. 

In manhood, the acquirements of youth, both in- 


tellectual and moral, receive a direction adapted to 


the buſineſs and to the duties of life. In this di- 
rection they undergo further diſcipline and improve- 
ment: and as higher and more extended intereſts 
are now to be purſued, a wider ſcope is eſtabliſhed 
for the exertion of their reſpective energies. Deſires 
and affections, hitherto unknown, ſpring up in the 
breaſt; the tendereſt of all connections is formed; 
and the charities of huſband and father, wife and 
mother, gladden and bleſs the remainder of life, 
though they multiply its cares and its agitations. But 
attachments are not now confined ty a houſehold, to 
kindred, to the village, or to the diſtrict in which 
man reſides, He is the member of a large commu- 
nity; is intereſted in its laws and polity; and feeling 
the generous ſpirit of patriotiſm, he labours to pro- 


mote the liberty, the proſperity, and the happineſs 
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of his country. By the intercourſe of nations, by 

the purſuits of ſcience, or by the commercial concerns 

in whick he is engaged, he is conſtituted a citizen of ; 
the world; is animated with the principle of general 

philanthropy; and becomes an advocate for the 

rights of all mankind. 

In this career old age advances, at firſt with flow 
and unheeded ſteps, but after a certain period, ra- 
pidly and with gloomy deſolation. The ſenſitive 
powers are now blunted; fancy loſes its gay images; 
the paſſions grow torpid, the affections languid; and 
the functions of life are contracted within a dull and 
narrow ſphere. Yet under all theſe circumſtances, 
the hoary head found in the way of righteouſneſs is a 
crown of glory; and it is meet that there ſhould be a 
pauſe, before the anxious purſuits of this tranſitory 
world are exchanged for the offices and enjoyments 
of eternity, that the heart being weaned from earth, 

by the ſuſpenſion of vain aſſociations and idle habits, 
may be better fitted for heaven. 

The ſtages of human life, which have been thus 
imperfectly deſcribed, are intimately connected with 
and dependent on each other, and form one 
regular aſcending ſcale. It is obvious, alſo, that 

they ſeparately, as well as conjointly, bear reference 
to a future ſtate, wherein the faculties, which 
have been here evolved, exerciſed, and trained, will 
be advanced, by the like progreſſive ſteps, to higher 
and higher degrees of maturity and excellence. Con- 
{\dering the world, therefore, as a ſchool, and man 
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as the pupil of nature, his ſtructure, ſituation, and 
deſignation imply, that he muſt ſuſtain the inconveni- 
ences of , weakneſs, before ſtrength can be attained ; 
of error, before right judgments are acquired; and 
of miſguided paſſion, before experience has taught 
ſelf-government, We may, reverentially, compare 
this divine inſtitution with the ſyſtem of human edu- 
cation. And as a wiſe parent, in training up a 
beloved ſon, would combine action with reſt, labour 
with relaxation, and correction with indulgence; fo 
we have the higheſt authority for the concluſion that 
whom the Lox loveth He chaſteneth : even Ixsus, the 
captain of our ſalvation, was made perfed through ſuf- 
fering. And the great apoſtle of the Gentiles hath 
emphatically declared of himſelf, and Sr. James, his 
fellow-labourer in the goſpel ; woe glory in tribulation, 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope. In the varied taiks, 
however, which man has to perform, a large ſum of 
felicity is inherent: and the pain, the labour, and 
the danger, which he has to encounter, are not to be 
denominated evils; ſince he is gifted with the power 
of rendering them ſubſervient to his highelt intereſt 
and everlaſting good. This important truth merits a 
more ample inveſtigation; and we ſhall devote the 
next chapter to the conſideration of the benefits re- 
ſulting from thoſe conditions of human exiſtence, 
which the gloom of ſome Chriſtians, and the impiety 
of atheiſts, have dwelt upon as the direful ills of life, 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


W urn our firſt parents were expelled from pa- 
radiſe, Moſes records this denunciation of Gop, as 
addreſſed to Adam. Cur/ed is the ground for thy ſake. 
In the feweat of thy face [halt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground; for duſt thou art, and unta 
duſt ſhalt thou return. But whatever might be the 
original conſtitution of the human frame, certain it 
no is, that labour is neceſſary to the regular per- 
formance of the animal functions; that ination pro- 
duces bodily difeaſe and mental imbecility; and that 
in muſcular exertions, when not exceſſive nor too 
long continued, there is no inconſiderable degree of 
ſenſitive gratification. Were the earth to produce 
ſpontaneouſly the ſuſtenance and comforts of life, 
man would be without incitements to thoſe energies 
which are eſſential to his health and well-being, and 
would fink into a ſtate of torpor, which might degrade 
his condition even below that of the brute creation. 
In the culture of the ground, not only induſtry, but 
obſervation, invention, knowledge, and ſocial aſſiſtance 
are required, Arts thus originate; civil polities are 
formed; an interchange of commodities is eſtabliſhed; 
commerce is extended; and by the reciprocity of 
wants and of ſupplies, the productions of nature are 
multiplied and univerſally diffuſed. The whole globe, 
by ſuch intercourſe, may progreſſively form one great 
family, acquiring, as generations ſucceed one another, 
degrees of ſcience and improvement far beyond al! 
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our preſent conceptions. It has been eſtimated, by 
political arithmeticians, that the daily employment of 
the working hands in every ſtate during the ſpace of 
four hours is adequate to the full ſupp!y, for all its 
members, of food, raiment, and habitation. But 
when the powers of the mind have been ſtimulated to 
activity, new wants and deſires ſpring up; and in 
proſecuting the means of their indulgence, more 
ample and diverſified ſcope is given to the exerciſe and 
enlargement of all the moral and intellectual powers 
of our nature. In the complicated buſineſs of life, 
the apparent end purſued is, in reality, often valuable 
only for the means employed in its acquiſition, This 
truth might be exemplified in the laborious ſearch 
after wealth, in the toils of ambition, and even in 
the inveſtigation of ſcientific truth. The objects they 
hold forth to view are often regarded far beyond 
their abſolute value: but relatively conſidered, as 
furniſhing employment for virtuous diſpoſitions, and 
for the active faculties of the mind, they are of ineſti- 
mable importance in the great ſcheme of human edu- 
cation for a higher and better ſtate of exiſtence. 
Solomon, therefore, hath well obſerved, In all labour 
there is profit. Go to the ant, thou ſluggard: conſider 
her ways, and be wiſe. Hate not laborious work, nei- 
her huſbandry, which the Moſt High hath ordained! 

In advancing theſe pleas for the benefits of labour, 
let me not be underſtood to juſtify that debaſing ſer- 
vitude, that more than Egyptian bondage, and thoſe 
life-conſuming toils, which avarice, cruelty, and op- 
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preſſion, have rendered the miſerable lot of fo large 
a portion of mankind, To impute ſuch wretched- 
neſs to the Anthor of our frames, would be not 
merely to charge Go fooliſhly, but groſsly to blas- 
pheme his holy name. For though nothing can ſub- 
fiſt in the univerſe without his permiſſion, yet we are 
ever to bear in mind the full and genuine import of 
this truth. Divine permiſſion is to be underſtood in 
two very different ſenſes; either as what is not pro- 
hibited by ſovereign wiſdom, or as not prevented 
by the direct interpoſition of ſovereign power. In 
the former ſenſe, it were impious to allege the per- 
miſſion of injuſtice and inhumanity ; and falſe, when 
we know they have been ſtrictly forbidden under the 
ſevereſt penalties. But in the latter ſenſe, the go- 
vernment of God over rational, moral, and account- 
able beings, requires the freedom. of man's agency; 
and if he deliberately and voluntarily incur the guilt, 
he muſt likewiſe incur the puniſhment of infl ting 
miſery on his fellow-creatures. This intereſting ob- 
ſervation may be extended to bodily pain and diſeaſe; 
which are the next objects of our inquiry; and are 
too often the conſequences of human folly, intem- 
perance, or profligacy. But though theſe caſes may 
properly be regarded as deviations from that benig- 
nant conſtitut on which has the ſanction and appo'nt- 
ment of the Deity; yet ſuch is our ſtructure, that 
ſuffering and ſickneſs mutt neceſſarily be experienced; 
not only from unavoidable caſualties, but from the 
ſupplies which are required, the injuries of which we 
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are to receive warning, and the gradual decay of our 
corporeal and periſhable organs. The appetites are 
inſtincts of our nature, adapted to the preſervation 
of our being, and to the continuance of our ſpecies. 
It is wiſely ordained, therefore, that their cravings 
ſhould be importunate, and even painful when too 
long neglected. The uneaſineſs, however, to which 
our improvidence may ſometimes give occaſton, is 
more than counterbalanced by the pleaſurable im- 
preſſions of which they are made ſuſceptible. The 
ſenſes are endued with a delicacy of perception, 
which often renders them the inſtruments of unca- 
ſineſs. But they are the watchful guardians of our 
bodily frame; and give timely notice of whatever 
is injurious to it: and to their exquiſite powers it 
is to be aſcribed, that we are alive to all the ſweet 
perfumes of nature, all the delights of harmony, and 
all the charms of viſion. | 

Health, as conſiſting in the ſoundneſs and vigour 
of the bodily organs, and in their complete aptitude 
for exertioa and enjoyment, is doubtleſs of ineſtimable 
conſideration. But the occaſional ſuſpenſion of this 
bleſſing may be neceſſary to obviate the abuſes to 
which it is liable; to evince its high value, to re- 
medy the injuries it may have ſuſtained, and to inſurg 
its future more permanent duration. A ſtrong con- 
ſtitution is too often made ſubſervient to ſenſuality, 
ebriety, and other licentious indulgences, which, if 
not ſeaſonably interrupted by the experience of con- 
ſequential ſuffering, would prove deſtructive to the 
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animal ceconomy, and bring on premature decrepi- 
tude or death. Diſeaſes, under theſe circumſtances, 
not only furniſh a beneficial reſtraint, and preſerve 
the mind from contamination; but they are often 
the remedies which nature has kindly provided for 
the reſtoration of the vital functions. A good, which 
has been thus loſt and beneficently reſtored, will be 
prized according to its high deſert; and being che- 
riſhed with aſſiduous care, will be prolonged, and 
applied to its proper uſes in the great buſineſs of 
life. But ſickneſs, it muſt be acknowledged, is not 
always remedial in its tendency, and frequently pro- 
duces degrees of protracted languiſhment and pain, 
grievous to endure, and obſtructive of thoſe active 
offices, which, in his preſent ſphere, man is called 
upon to perform. There are duties, however, of 
another claſs, not leſs eſſential to the improvement 
and excellence of his moral and religious character: 
and where is a ſchool to be found, like the chamber 
of ſickneſs, for meeknefs. patience, reſignation, grati- 
tude, and devout truſt in Gop? There pride is 
humbled, the angry paſſions ſubſide, animoſities ceaſe, 
and the vanities of the world loſe their bewitching 
attractions. Falſe aſſociations are there corrected ; 
true eſtimates are formed; and the good man learns 
to rejoice in the conviction, that if this earthly laber- 
nacle be diſſolved, he has a building of God, a houſe 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Whilſt 
theſe paſſi we wirtues are cultivated in the ſuf- 
fering individual, all who miniſter to him have their 
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beſt diſpoſitions exerciſed and improved. Tender- 
neſs, humanity, ſympathy, friendſhip, and domeſtic 
love, on ſuch occaſions, find that ſphere which is 
peculiarly adapted to their exertion: and all the 
ſofter charities of life derive, from theſe ſources, 
their higheſt reſinements. juſtly, therefore, hath it 
been declared, it is better to go to the houſe of mourn- 
ing, than to the houſe of feaſting—and that by the 
ſadneſs of the countenance the heart is made better. 
There is, however, a ſadneſs of the countehance 
that is always enumerated among the evils of life, 
which admits not of the ſupports and comforts of 
hope, and is accompanied with irremediable feeble- 
neſs, with an actual decay of the organs of ſenſe, and 
an apparent torpor of all the mental powers. Such 
is the ſtate of extreme o AGE, which Solomon has 
allegorically deſcribed with great ſtrength and beauty 
of language. It is the day when the keepers of the 
houſe ſhall tremble, and the ſtrong men ſhall bow them- 
selves, and the grinders ſhall ceaſe becauſe they are 
few; and thoſe that look out of the windows be dar- 
ened. The graſs-hopper ſhall be a burthen, and 
desire ſhall fail. But gloomy as this deſcription ap- 
pears, it is concluded by the averment of a truth in 
the higheſt degree conſolatory; and on which we, 
as Chriſtians, may rely with a confidence, it was not 
given to the wiſe king of Iſrael ſo fully to experience. 
Then ſhall the duſt return to the eartb as it was; and 
the ſpirit ſhall return unto Goh who gave it. 
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The imbecility and ſufferings of extreme old age 
muſt, from their nature, be of ſhort continuance; and 
it ſhould be recollected, allo, that they are the lot only 
of a very ſmall proportion of mankind. Neither are 
they felt as a ſevere grievance by thoſe who ſeem to 
ſink under their preſſure. For ſenſation, at this 
cloſing period of life, is deadened; memory is ſus- 
pended; and with it the power is loſt of comparing 
paſt. with preſent perceptions. Dotage, therefore, 
is much leſs melancholy to the patient himſelf than 
to the humane ſpectator, who views it as the traveller 
beholds the mighty Babylon in ruins. By the changes 
which have taken place in the brain and ſenſitive 
organs, the medium of communication between the 
mind and the external world is, in a great degree, 
deſtroyed; and it is probable, that the ſeeming intel- 
lectual wanderings, which we notice, ariſe from ner- 
vous fallacies, if the expreſſion may be allowed, not 
from mental incapacity. . Indeed, it may be preſumed 
that the ſpirit, which is ſo ſoon to return to Gon who 
gave it, ſtill continues improving in its energies, by 
internal aud reflective operations; though to us, for 
the reatons above aſſigned, they are inſcrutable. In 
the deep ſleep which ſucceeds certain maladies, ſome- 
thing analogous occurs.“ But be this as it may, if 


* Do the fulloy ing facts afford any conſirmation of this ſuppo- 
ſition? © In the year 1744, Mr, Pope evidently grew more and 
more iuſirm. He had frequent deliriums: and as Dodfley told me, 
with tears in his eyes, Pope aſked him one day, as he fat by his 
bediide, “ what great arm is that J fee coming out of the wall?” 
Recovering another day from one of theſe deliriums, he ſaid to 
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dotage be conſidered as the antecedent to a future 
life, it is not more an evil than the imbecility with 
which man enters into the preſent ſtate of being. 
Both are to be regarded as preparative to farther 
advancement, though we muſt be content to remain 
ignorant of the mode in which the Supreme Wiſdom 
accompliſhes his divine purpoſes. a 

This bleak and barren winter of terreſtrial exiſtence 
occurs only in a few ſolitary caſes, during the courſe 
of a whole generation: and of the autumnal ſeaſon 
of life we all aſpire to the attainment. It has been 
ſtated as the reward of wiſdom, that length of days 
is in her right hand: and to come to the grave in a 
full age, like as a ſhock of corn cometh in, is the pri- 
vilege afligned to the righteous. We cannot, there- 
fore, with conſiſtency regard as an evil that to which 
the will univerſally aſpires, and which reaſon as uni- 
verſally approves. To the intelligent and the virtuous, 
advanced age preſents a ſcene of tranquil enjoyment, 
of obedient appetites, of well-regulated affections, of 
maturity in knowledge, and of calm preparation for 


Spence, © I am ſo certain of the ſoul's being immortal, that I ſeem 
ce to feel it within me, as it were by intuition.” — Warton's edit. of 
Pope's Works, vol. i. Life, p. Ixiv. | 
I have received authentic information of a ſtate of fatuity, ſub- 
liſting from infancy, and nearly approaching to idiotiſm, that, after 
thirty-four years, terminated in a conſumption of the lungs. Towards 
the fatal clofe of this malady, the patient diſplayed a degree of 
intellectual vigour aſtoniſhing to her family and friends, and not 
leſs ſo to a learned and judicious clergyman, who viſited her offi- 
- cially, and who communicated this account to me.—See Eſſays 
Med. Philoſ. and Exp. vol. ii. p. 340, 4th edit. 
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immortality, In this ſerene and dignified ſtate, placed 
as it were on the confines of two worlds, the mind of 
a good man reviews what is paſt with the complacency 
of an approving conſcience, and looks forward unto 
futurity with humble confidence in the mercy of Gop, 
and with devout aſpirations towards his eternal and 
ever-increaſing favour. In the fervent language of 
the apoſtle, he finds himſelf diſpoſed to exclaim, J 
have fought a good fight, I have finiſhed my courſe, I 
have kept the faith, and henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of glory. 

Death, the laſt evil in our preſent lot, alleged by 
thoſe who ſcruple not to charge Gop fooliſhly, cannot 
ſurely merit this denomination, when it ſucceeds a 
long and well-ſpent life, and is the avenue to ever- 
laſting felicity. To the wicked it may indeed be re- 
garded as a direful event, but is rendered ſuch only 
by their folly and guilt. The uncertainty of it is 
wiſely ordained, that we may at all times be duly 
prepared for ſo awful a change. It is alſo to be 
conſidered as one of thoſe phyſical effects, which by 
our attention and foreſight we have frequently the 
power to counteract. For though mortality is a law 
of nature, the preciſe period of it depends on num- 
berleſs contingences which are within the reach of 
our obſervation and influence: and it forms no ſmall 
part of the offices of life to guard ourſelves, and thoſe 
connected with us, againſt danger, diſeaſe, and their 
fatal conſequence. The being, however, which cloſes 
here, may commence its progreſs in another world 
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wich ſuperior advantages from the very point of its 
termination. This is a ſufficient ground to juſtify 
the ways of Gob in the extinction of early life. For 
the mortality of a promiſing child may at once be a 
benefit to his mourning parents, and to the ſpirits of 
the juſt made perfect; ſince our Saviour has aſſured 
us, that of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven. Even the 
ſinner, cut off in the career of unrepented vice, may 
poſſibly experience, through the divine grace, the 
ſtroke of death to be a mercy to himſelf, as it is 
likely to become ſo to his companions in guilt. For 
habits otherwiſe unconquerable are thus broken, and 
aſſociations are deſtroyed, the continuance of which 
might have produced ſtill greater and more perma- 
nent debaſement of the human faculties, 

Let us hear then the concluſion of the whole matter. 
Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man. But the fear and obedience re- 
commended by Solomon imply not a ſervile dread or 
a ſordid obſervance of arbitrary commands; but a full 
conviction of the juſtice and goodneſs of the Deity, 
and of our obligations to Him founded on theſe divine 
attributes. And if there be any who have doubts 
remaining in their minds, let them liſten with humble 
reverence to the ſolema appeal which the Lord 
Jehovan condeſcended to make to his diſcontented 
and ungrateful people the Jews. Hear now, O houſe 
ef Iſrael, are not my ways equal? are not your ways 
unequal? Repent and turn from all your tranſgreſſions ; 
fo iniquity Mali not be your ruin. Caſt away from 
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you all your tranſgreſſions whereby you have trans. 
greſſed, and make you a new heart, and a new ſpirit; 
for why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael? I have no plea- 
ſure in the death of him that dieth, ſaith the Lozn 
GoD. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


To a benevolent and devout mind no ſubject can be 
more intereſting than the goodneſs and juſtice of Gop 
in the formation and government of the univerſe, and 
in the ſtructure and deſignation of man. Benevolence, 
indeed, has its chief ſupport in the perſuaſion, that 
the whole human race are the children of one common 
Father, created with active powers, capable of unli- 
mited and ever-increaſing degrees of improvement; 
and that they are joint heirs of glory and immortality. 
And devotion is alone compatible with a full convic- 
tion of the exerciſe of thoſe divine atiributes which 
conciliate veneration, confidence, gratitude, and love. 
He who cometh to Gop, muſt believe not merely that he 
is, but that he is alſo the rewarder of them who dili- 
gently ſeek him. Truſt, however, would be childiſh 
and futile, if not founded on knowledge and truth. 
Hence the apoſtle has with great propriely delivered 
it as a ſolemn injunction, that every man Should be 
prepared to give a reaſon of the hope that is in him. 
In the views which we formerly took of the divine 
adminiſtration, we ſaw abundant proof that the ſyſtem 
of nature, which is open to onr inveſtigation, fur- 
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niſhes ſuch numerous and ſtrikiag diſplays of har. 
mony and goodneſs, as fully warrant us by analogy 
to conclude, that what is yet inſcrutable is no leſs 
harmonious and good. Phyſical evil, therefore, as 
relative to the material ſyſle n of Gov's works, and 
conſiſting in the defect, injury. or ſubverſion of the 
or:ginal plans of the Creator, we may juſtly preſume, 
has no where exiſtence. And with reſpe& to thoſe 
operations of nature in winch mau is involved, and 
which reciprocally affect or are affected by his agency, 
we ſaw abundant reaion to conclude that all are 
conſiſtent with the great ends of his being, preſent 
improvement and future fel city. Labour, pain, 
diſcaſe, and old age, which are often painted as direful 
allotments of humanity, on a cloſer inſpection ap- 
peared to be wiſe and beneficent in their tendency, 
often productive of immediate benefit, and therefore 
not to be made the occaſion of charging Gop foolishly 
as the author of evil, Even death is a conſummation 
devoutly to be w ſhed by thoſe who are in a ſtate 
of due preparation for it, as the avenue to immor- 
tal.ty. Bleſſed are they who die in the Lozp; for they 
reſt from their iabours, and their works do follow 
them. Nor are thoſe who ſurvive to forrow as with- 
out hope, or to regard this event as the extin&ion of 
friendſhip and of love. We thall, I humbly truſt, 
not only recognize the objects of our tender attach · 
ment in the regions of felicity, but ſhall enjoy more 
perfectly, and with perpetual advancement, all the 
relative charities, and all the reciprocations of amity. 
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Time ſeems, indeed, in this ſublunary ſtate, occaſion- 
ally to ſuppreſs ſome of the ſineſt moral ſentiments of 
the heart. But this is only the ſuſpenſion of an 
energy: and it may be reſtored to its full vigour, 
whenever the cauſe is renewed which firſt called it 
forth into exertion, Of the truth of this opinion, ſo 
intereſting-to our preſent feelings and to all our vir- 
tuous wiſhes, we have proofs in the occurrences of 
this ſtage of our exiſtence. The dear companion of 
our youth, whom we had forgotten through the 
lapſe of years, we meet again by ſome happy incident 
with inexpreſſible delight, and find that our attach- 
ment not only ſubſiſts without abatement, but mani- 
feſts itſelf with increaſed vivacity. In the world of 
ipirits, it is probable that our mental conſtitution will 
remain unchanged in its eſſential powers, freed from 
the incumbrances of the fleſh, and progreſſively en- 
larging its ſphere of action and of enjoyment. And 
28 the intercourſe of a finite being muſt through all 
eternity be finite, it may be concluded that gradations 
will always take place in our moral fympathies. Nor 
is partial affection inconſiſtent with general benevo- 
lence. It is the centre from which myriads of rays 
may proceed, extending to a wider and wider circum- 
ference, as our knowledge increafes of the intelligent 
creation of Gop. For love is of a plaſtic nature, 
and having a felt-generative power, is capable of in- 
definite augmentation: it is a flame which becomes 
more warm and bright to the objects neareſt to it, in 
nroportion to the diffuſion of its luſtre, 
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In our tender recollections of a departed friend, 
there ſeems to be ſome anticipation of that refined 
intercourſe which we are to enjoy with him hereafter. 
His infirmities are forgotten, all caprice and jealouſy 
ceaſe, incidental unkindneſs is done away, and we 
remember only his virtues and offices of love. With 
ſuch views of human mortality, when they are well 
founded, (and whenever they are not ſo, it is the 
fault and wretchedueſs either of ourſelves or of our 
fellow-creatures,)can we with reaſon and juſtice regard 
it as an evil? May we not rather ſay, with heartfelt 
exultation, O death, where is thy ting, O grave, 
where is thy victory But alas! we are taught by 
apoſtolic authority, that the /ting of death is ſin, and 
that the ſtrength of fin is the law. Moral evil is at 
once the bane of paſſing life, the bitterneſs of its 
cloſing moments, and a curſe impending over all our 
expectations hereafter. 

To point out the true ſources of mental depravity: 
—To explain how it comes to be ſtrictly forbidden by 
God, and yet ſo far tolerated as not to be ſuppreſſed 
by the interpoſition of his ſovereign power:—To 
evince the wiſdom and goodneſs of this divine ſuf- 
ferance or negative permiſſion; and to reconcile it 
with the juſtice of future condemnation and puniſh» 
ment ;z—are ſubjects of momentous concern, both in 
ſpeculation and in practice. 

Moral evil conſiſts in a corruption of the appetites, 
paſſions, and affections, and in a conſequent perverſion 
of the will, It is to be regarded, therefore, as. a 
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depravation of our nature; and as repugnant to cou- 
ſcience, reaſon, and the ordinances 'of our Creator. 
Hence fin is ſtiled the fting of death, as the occaſion 
of its acuteſt ſufferings. And the law is ſaid to be 
the frength of ſin, not only by the penalties it iuflicts, 
but by the folly and guilt which are attached to the 
violation of known intereſt and acknowledged duty. 
We ſhall bring this ſubje& moſt clearly and forcibly 
home to our buſineſs and boſoms,” by taking a 
conciſe view of the moving and of the governing 
powers of the human mind, of the principles which 
excite, and of thoſe which are deſtined to regulate 
our conduct, and of the good or ills which originate 
from the uſe or abuſe of the ſeveral faculties implanted 
in us, and committed to our free direction. In this 
ſurvey we ſhall aſſuredly find, that Gop has made 
man upright, but that he has ae, ſought out _ 
wicked inventions. 

The Deity has wiſely furniſhed man with ApPE- 
TITES, to urge him, at regular ſeaſons, to exertions 
neceſſary to his growth, to the preſervation of his life 
and his health, and to the continuance of his ſpecies. 
With great benignity alſo He has annexed agreeable 
ſenſations to their moderate and proper indulgence ; 
ſo that, according to the ſentiment of an admired 
poet, whoſe obſervation however has been too often 
miſapplied, “to enjoy is to obey.” But if the gra- 
tification of the appetites may be innocent and even 
laudable, it may likewiſe be made ſubverſive of reaſon, 
virtue, and religion. Their innocent {tate ſabſiſts, 
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whilſt they accord with the original intentions of na- 
ture; and they become laudable, when there is 
ſuperadded to the animal pleaſures they produce, com- 
placency of mind, gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
and a diſpoſition to liberality, friendſhip, and ſocial 
intercourſe. But notwithſtanding theſe beneficial 
concomitants, we are ever to remember, that the ap- 
petites hold only a low ſtation in the ceconomy of our 
minds, and that the undue indulgence of them is to 
ſubſtitute a ſubordinate for a higher good, thus dis- 
turbing the order of nature, and giving to moral evil 
its fatal commencement. Melancholy is the progreſs 
of this evil, when habits of licentiouſneſs are eſta- 
bliſhed, when the paſſions are inflamed by intempe- 
rance, when the dominion of reaſon is uſurped, and 
when conſcience becomes /eared as with a hot iron, 
The dignity of the human character is then debaſed, 
and the heir of immortality, through his @wn folly 
and perverſenels, foregoes all expectation of deſerving, 
and all capacity of enjoying, future beatitude. Yet 
under theſe ſad circumſtances, we have nothing to 
allege againſt our Maker; but on the contrary ought 
humbly to addreſs Him in the language which Nehe- 
miah has put into the mouth of the Levites, O Lozp, 
thou art juſt in all is haſt brought upon us; for thou 
haſt done right, but we have done wickedly. 

But the IMAGINATION far ſurpaſſes the appetites 
in dignity and importance. This faculty is of a 
complex nature, including, in the exerciſe of its func- 
tions, conception, abſtraction, aſſociation, and inven- 
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tion: and as its operations are generally accompa- 
nied with vivid emotions, either of a pleaſurable or 
a painful kind, it powerfully influences the paſſions 
and the will, and tinctures every occurrence and every 
purſuit of life with its own colouring of good or evil. 
That ſuch a power is capable of the nobleſt uſes, or 
of the moſt dangerous abuſe, needs no laboured 
proof to evince. Were the mind deſtitute of it, the 
beauties of nature would be viewed with indifference; 
taſte and genius, as diſplayed in the fine arts, would 
be extinct; ſympathy and gratitude would be cold 
and tranſient impreſſions; ſociety would loſe all its 
elegant enjoyments; glory and honour would have no 
exiſtence; patriotiſm would be a term without import; 
and virtue herſelf would be ſtripped of many anima- 
ting attractions. Much alſo, very much would the 
influence of religion be impaired, if diveſted of hope, 
that inſpiring principle, which is fown indeed in faith, 
but can only ſpring up and flouriſh in the imagina- 
tion: a principle that enlivens us with the proſpect 
of joys unſpeakable and full of glory; on which we are 
privileged to meditate, as ſaints and martyrs have 
heretofore done, though they are ſuch as the eye hath 
not ſeen, the ear heard, and it hath not entered into the 
heart of man fully to conceive. 

Vet this admirable faculty, fo fitted to embelliſh 
and to gladden life, and fo favourable to moral ex- 
cellence and genuine piety, requires the moſt ſteady 
and rigorous controul. The reliſh which it gives 
for the contemplation of what is harmonious and 
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ſublime in the creation, or of ingenious deſign and 
{kilful execution in human agency, may be applied 
to foſter extravagance and vain oſtentation; or may 
become an incitement to avarice, envy, and pride. 
The ſplendour and dignity, or meanneſs and wretch- 
edneſs, which ſtrike the fancy on the firſt view of 
characters, actions, or eveuts, may become the ſource 
of numberleſs falſe aſſociations: and by theſe the 
mind may be the dupe of its own illuſions, being re- 
duced to that unhappy ſtate in which evil is put for 
good, and good for evil, bitter for ſweet, and feet 
for bitter. Practical maxims of honour will then be 
eſtabliſhed on the caprices of faſhion; revenge will 
be miſtaken for courage and magnanimity; the ſpirit 
of perſecution will be eſteemed as pious zeal; and 
either the fervours of enthuſiaſm, or the chilling 
gloom of ſuperſtition, will take poſſeſſion of the ſoul. 

But ſhall the man, who has wilfully brought upon 
himſelf intellectual darkneſs, impute to Gop the 
depravity to which it gives occaſion? Or fhall he, 
like the ſervant in the parable, preſumptuouſly dare 
to juſtify the neglect and perverſion of the talent 
committed to his care, by urging, Lozp, I knew that 
thou wert a hard man, reaping where thou haſt not 
ſown, and gathering where thou haſt not ftrewed: 
and I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the 
earth. Lo, there thou haſt that is thine! In righte- 
ouſneſs the LoxD judged that wicked and ſlothful 
ſervant, by commanding that the talent ſhould be taken 
From him, and given to another; and that he ſhould be 
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enft into outer darkneſs, where there is weeping and 
_ gnaſhing of teeth. : 

With reſpect to the Passons and ArFECT1ONS, 
we are likewiſe to conſider ourſelves as fewards of 
the manifold grace of Gon; accountable to Him, who 
implanted them, for their ufe or abuſe, Theſe mov- 
ing powers of the ſoul, though diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
ferent appellations, vary only in the degree of emotion 
or perturbation with which their energies are accom- 
panied. By their direct impulſe the wiL L. is incited: 
and as they become the reflex objects of approbation 
or diſapprobation, moral agency is thus conſtituted ; | 
and virtue or vice, happineſs or miſery, are their in- 
evitable conſequences. It behoves us then ſeriouſly 
to weigh the good and the evil of this pre-eminent 

part of our mental frame; that we may not only do 
juſtice in ſpeculation to the benignant Author of it; 
but that we may practically avoid the one and attain 
the other, as far as is compatible with human frailty. 

In thedeſignation of man, two great objects are aſſigned 
tor his attainment—private intereſt, and ſocial hap- 
pineſs. To theſe ends every part of his moral and 
intellectual character bears a remote or an immediate 
reference. And the ceconomy of the mind conſiſts. 

in the due vigour of the perceptive powers which 
diſcern them; in the juſt balance of the paſſions and 
affections which urge to their purſuit; in the quickneſs, 
accuracy, or authority of the moral faculty which 
decides on their merit or demerit ; in the ſubordination 
of the will to its deciſions; and in the general ſupre- 
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macy of reaſon over the whole mental ſyſtem. The 
paſſions and affections, being blind impulſes, may har- 
monize or be diſcordant with each other; be propor- 
tionate or diſproportionate to their objects; and good 
or evil, according to their ends, degrees, and affinities. 
We muſt remember, alſo, that in the wide and com- 
plex ſphere of life a variety of diſpoſitions is required 
for individual felicity and public benefit. Ambition, 
courage, and the love of glory, qualify ſome for 
command; whilſt gentleneſs, timidity, and the deſire 
of eaſe, repreſs in others all aſpiring views, and fit 
them only for ſubordination. In one man, the thirſt 
of knowledge is a prevailing principle; in another, 
the love of wealth; whilſt a third, indifferent to both, 
is ardent in the dangers and the toils of war. But 
beſides theſe ſtrong colourings of minds oppoſed to 
each other, there are ſhades of diſtinction in the 
human paflions, diverſified almoſt to infinity. This 
regular confuſion, this diſcordant harmony, conſti- 
tutes the beauty and excellence of the ſocial ſtate; 
and in every community increaſes in an exact ratio 
to the progreſſive advancement of liberty, knowledge, 
and juſt legiſlation, For as relations, employments, 
offices, and ranks are multiplied, the connections or 
colliſions of duty and intereſt are alſo multiplied ; and 
combinations of the principles of action are formed, 
unknown in the primeval ſtate of man, giving him 
freſh energies, and caſting his character, as it were, 
in a new and Jarger mould. In judging, therefore, 
of any particular paſſion or affection, we muſt have 
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recourſe to a comprehenſive ſtandard; nor ſhould we 
ever pronounce the ſentence of its entire condemnation, 
till we know not only its preciſe force and ſpecific 
object, but whether it ſerves not alſo as a counterpoiſe 
to ſome other powerful propenſity in the mental ſys- 
tem: for it may operate for good, where motives 
actually virtuous do nat ſubſiſt. Thus anger over- 
comes fear; indolence reſtrains the immoderate deſire 
of pleaſure or of wealth; oſtentation ſuperſedes ſordid 
parſimony; luxury ſoftens ferocity of manners; and 
even voluptuouſneſs is an antidote to coldneſs and 
hardneſs of heart. Theſe obſervations muſt not be 
underſtood to accord with the doctrine that private 
vices are public benefits : a doctrine which is a ſoleciſm 
in ethics, and plauſible merely from the fallacy of the 
terms employed in its ſupport, My arguments are only 
deſigned to evince that inordinate paſſions are ſome- 
times happily corrective of each other; and being 
thus ſuſpended in their exerciſe, the voice of conſcience 
may be heard, their general tendencies may be dis- 
cerned, and reaſon may reſume her uſurped empire. 
But though a ſyſtem thus adapted to obviate its 
own diſorders marks the benignity and wiſdom of the 
Sovereign Author, yet moral rectitude cannot conſiſt 
in any balance produced by the correſpondent exceſs 
or defect of vicious paſſions; and there are ſome of 
ſuch extreme turpitude as to be evil, in all their con- 
ſequences, to the individual who is ſubjected to them. 
Yet eyen theſe will be found to have ſprung from 
principles innocent and perhaps praiſe-worthy; of 
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which it may be proper to adduce a few examples, 
by tracing to their origin avarice, envy, malice, and 
revenge. The limits of this inveſtigation forbid a 
more copious detail, 

Avarice is an inordinate paſſion for riches, or a 
ſtrong attachment to the mere inſtruments and means 
of good, predominant over, and even ſometimes ſup- 
planting, all regard to the end itſelf, Comfortable 
ſubſiſtence, plenty, future proviſion for offspring, the 
enjoyments. of taſte and elegance, the benefits of 
power or of knowledge, or the exerciſes of hoſpi- 
tality, friendſhip, compaſſion, and beneficence, con- 
ſtitute thoſe ends, in the attainment of which riches 
are employed. But though, independently of ſuch 
ends, they poſſeſs no intrinſic value; yet, by an early 
aſſociation, which education too much foſters, habit 
ſtrengthens, and general opinion ſanctions, they ac- 
quire an excluſive eſtimation, and become themſelves 
the objects of unremitting and arduous purſuit. 

Under theſe circumſtances, they prove incentives 
to induſtry, ſkill, and enterprize; qualities which are 
confeſſedly both uſeful and laudable. But the deſire 
of wealth now aſſumes the character either of virtue 
or of vice, according to the governing principles of 
action, with which it is combined, If it be the hand- 
maid to ſenſuality, oſtentation, pride, or the luſt of 
power, it participates in their moral turpitude; as it 
does in that moral excellence, which, like the Apos- 
tle's, knows how to abound, if happily in conjunction 
with it, The ſign, however, may be totally de- 
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tached from the thing ſignified, and abſtractedly prized 
on its own account. This abſtraction manifeſts itſelf 
in the paſſion for thoſe frivoliſms, which are falſely 
honoured with the name of ſcience—for titles of ho- 
nour, for badges of diſtinction, and for military glory. 
But in no inſtance is it ſo remarkable as in the love 
of money, which in this caſe is demonſtrated avarice; 
and when it prevails, debaſes the mind, extinguiſhes 
thegenerous affections, and becomes the root of all evil. 

Envy is that diſpoſition of mind, which is painfully 
impreſſed by the fame, the fortune, the felicity, or 
the elevation of a neighbour z and which is gratified 
by his diſappointment or humiliation, Yet malignant 
as this principle muſt be deemed, it always ſprings 
from ill-founded notions of rivalſhip, or falſe views 
of private intereſt, Self-love feeks, and wiſely feeks, 
reputation, advancement, and ſucceſs: and theſe, 
being relative advantages, the ſum of them is eſti- 
mated rather by compariſon than by the preciſe de- 
grees in which they are poſſeſſed, Whenever this 
compariſon proves unfavourable, a jealous and irri- 
table mind converts it into an occaſion of grudging 
or antipathy ; and what ought to excite a generous 
and laudable emulation, is perverted into that tpu- 
rious modification of it, envy. 

Malice, pure and unmixed, is a paſſion too diabo- 
lical to have exiſtence in the human mind. It always 
involves the apprehenſion or belief of injury, and is, 
in ſentiment and purport, a ſpecies of retaliation. 
Flowing from ſuſpicion, jealouſy," oppoſition of in- 
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tereſt, or reſentment, it may be regarded as origi- 
nating in the defenſive principles of action, which 
are corrupted by too frequent indulgence, by falſe 
views of human nature, and more eſpecially by the 
deficiency of countervailing good affections. 
Revenge, in its eſſence, implicates reſentment; but 
goes far beyond that reaſonable emotion to which a 
fenſe of injury gives riſe in every ſpirited and gene- 
rous mind. This ſenſe of injury is regulated by a 
principle of juſtice ; for wrongs, being definite, have 
their preciſe correſpondent meaſures of indemnifi- 
cation or redreſs; and it is calmed by time, ſoftened 
by compaſſion, and always diſpoſed to relenting and 
| forgiveneſs. To be angry and to fin not, and to 
ſuffer not the ſun to go down upon our wrath, mark 
the natural as well as the evangelical limits of a paſ- 
fion, which operates with all the utility of a penal 
ſtatute, and is promulgated in the countenance in- 
ſtantly, to warn mankind againſt mutual harm. But 
revenge is unbounded anger aſſociated with pride, 
agonizing under fancied wounds, with hatred of the 
deepelt malignity, and with enmity which nothing 
can appeaſe. Theſe, however, are factitious combi- 
nations, of human and not of divine original. They 
belong not to the conſtitution which the Creator 
framed in his own image, and are to be regarded as 
the frenzy of the ſoul. Happily ſuch extreme depra- 
vity is of rare occurrence: and I am perſuaded a 
cloſe inſpection of men's characters would clearly 
jhew, that there is a conſiderable predominance of 
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virtue in the world, Every individual may judge, 
with tolerable accuracy, of the whole by the circle 
which forms his own private ſphere of action; for it 
is of ſuch parts that the whole is compoſed. And 
were vice prevalent, domeſtic peace, mercantile ho- 
nour, and political order, could not ſubſiſt in the de- 
gree, and with the univerſality, which for ages have 
been experienced in all the civilized parts of the 
globe. But with the utmoſt liberality of conſtruc- 
tion, there will {till be a large portion of moral evil, 
both for contrition and for reformation, Who is 
there, that hath not to lament ſome ſin, which moſt 
eaſily beſets him? And many, very many, may con- 
feſs with St. Paul, the good that I would I do not; 
but the evil which I would not, that I do. Error and 
infirmity neceſſarily belong to a finite being, who is 
here commencing a courſe of diſcipline and improve- 
ment, which is to be progreſſive through all eternity. 
Even in the exalted ſtate to which we aſpire in a 
future world, deviations from rectitude may ſtill in- 
cidentally occur; for we have the aſſertion of holy 
writ, that the angels themſelves are charged with 
* folly, and that there is none perfectly good, ſave 
++ Gop, no nat one.“ 

But mercy and loving-kindneſs are the attributes 
of our Creator, Like as a father pitieth his children, 
fo the Loxp pitieth them that fear him. For he 
knoweth our frame; he remembereth that we are duſt. 
Let us, therefore, ſearch and try our ways, and turn 
again unto him: He will hear our prayer, and will 
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grant his ſalvation. For though the ſling of death is 
fin, and the ſtrength of ſin is the law; yet, thanks be 
to God, the victory, by repentance, will be given us, 
through our Lord JS CHz7sT. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS TO A YOUNG 
CLERGYMAN. 


Study.—Pulpit Diſequrſes— Mode of Compoſition— Adoption of 
Scripture Language — Dangers incidental to the Clerical Pro- 
fFeffeon.—Sunday Schools. —1nſtruttion of the Poor.“ 


I. A Few days ago, I had a moſt friendly letter 
from the Biſhop of Llandaff, in which he mentions 
you in the following terms: Your ſon is young 
* enough to make a great progreſs in Oriental litera- 
F© ture, if he have any peculiar turn for learning lan- 
* guages; but without that, I think his time may be 
more uſefully employed in other ſtudies,” I not 
only accord with his lordſhip, but am of opinion, 
that even with a ſtrong bent towards the attainment 
of Eaſtern learning, your ſituation calls for purſuits of 
higher dignity and importance; and which are eſſen- 
tial to one who has the claims of paſtoral duty to 
fulfil, who is not in a ſtate of independence, and 
who muſt, in a great meaſure, be the architect of his 
own fortune. In the converſation which I enjoyed 
with you lately, I ſuggeſted the choice of a ſyſtematic 


* Theſe communications are chiefly ſelected from ſome of the 
author's letters, returned after the death of his ſon. 


+ Conſult Dr. Watſon's Diſcourſe delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Ely, May 1780, on the Study of Oriental Literature» 
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ſubject, both of your ſtudies, and of your compo- 
ſitions for the pulpit. With this view, I propoſed. 
the human appetites, deſires, pafhons, and affefions, 
as peculiarly worthy of your inveſtigation, The 
analyſis of the mind, and eſpecially of its moving 
powers, opens the molt intereſting ſources of know- 
ledge, makes us intimately acquainted with ourſelves, 
and is efſential to the acquiſition of influence over 
others. This moral ſcience enters into every trans- 
action of life, and attaches itſelf alike to our ſolitary 
and ſocial hours. He, therefore, who would regu- 
late his own conduct, muſt aſcertain the principles on 
which it ought to be founded; and he whoſe duty it 
is to direct the conduct of others, mult be previouſly 
acquainted with all the mazes of the heart, that he 
may bring his principles home © to men's buſineſs 
e and boſoms.” 

have attempted the ſketch of a ſermon on the uſe 
and abuſe of the appetites, to illuftrate the mode in 
which I apprehend the active powers of the mind 
may be both ſtudied and applied to your pulpit 
fervices, with great improvement to yourſelf, and 
advantage to your hearers. And when you have 
completed the whole aſcending ſeries of deſires, paſ- 
ſions, and affeFions ; ſuch a ſyſtem of practical ethics 
woni.1 be well received by the public, and refle& 
honour on the exertions and on the ability of its au- 
thor. I am ſolicitous that you ſhould have this 
object in your view: it will add energy to your ſtu- 
dies, and give a zeſt to the purſuit of them. And in 
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your preſent retirement there may be peculiar reaſon 
to urge to you, in the language of Salluſt. /umma ope 
niti decet ne vitam filentio tranſeas. 

II. Your natural diffidence may prove for ſome 
time unfavourable to animation in the delivery of your 
ſermons: but habit, I hope, will enable you to over- 
come it, without ſubverting that modeſty which is 
always pleaſing and decorous in the pulpit. I am 
no admirer of geſticulation, or of ſudden varia- 
tions either in the tone of the preacher's voice, or 
in the features of his face. Evangelical doctrines 
and precepts are of ſuch intrinſic importance, that 
they need not the aids of artificial eloquence : and 
a diſcourſe cannot fail to be impreſſive on judicious 
minds, and even on the vulgar, if well compoſed, . 
pronounced with ſerious dignity, and accompanied 
with no affected or ungraeeful attitudes. Of what 
length are your ſermons? In a ſhorter ſpace of time 
than twenty-five or thirty minutes you cannot poſ- 
ſibly aim at more than declamation; and this, as it 
informs not the underſtanding, can make only a tem- 
porary impreſſion on the heart. A pulpit diſcourſe 
ſhould enter into the minutiæ of its ſubject; for on 
theſe the regulation of the affections and the conduct 
of life moſt intimately depend. At the cloſe of Dr. 
Birch's Memoirs of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, a ſermon 
is inſerted, preached at the morning ſervice at Crip- 
plegate, which appears to me a model of uſeful 
compoſition. The length of it may be deemed ex- 
ceptionable by a modern audience; but it is eaſy to 
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obviate ſuch an objection by a proper diviſion of the 
matter, and by chooſing different texts ſufficiently ap- 
propriate to the ſubject. 

In compoſing a diſcourſe, I ſhould recommend to 
you to form an epitome of it without any aſſiſtance 
from books. Chooſe a ſubje&, and when you are in 
the beſt frame of mind for the inveſtigation of ity 
refle& upon it deliberately, and note down in regular 
order the introduction, diviſion, general concluſion, 
and application. This will make the materials ſuf- 
ficiently your own; and they may afterwards be 
enlarged, corrected, and improved by what others 
have delivered on the fame topic. In a few years 
you will be qualified to write entirely from the ſtores 
of your own mind. g 

III. When a text is offered to the conſideration 
of your audience, containing any moral or religious 
precept, the elucidation of it would often be more 
clear and impreſſive by taking a view of its converſe 
or correlative: and, if I miſtake not, this mode has 
novelty to recommend it. Thus, for example, the 
divine command, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 
thyſelf, can only be well underſtood and ſucceſsfully 
enforced by aſcertaining what /e/f-/ove ought to be, 
before it is made the ſtandard of the /ove we are to 
bear to our neighbour. The regulation of our pri- 
vate affections, therefore, and the wiſdom and impar- 
tiality of our judgments concerning perſonal intereſt, 
are neceſſary antecedents to a juſt and complete ob- 
ſervance of this great commandment. The precept, 
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be ye angry, and fin not, furniſhes another illuſtration 
of what I have propoſed. The converſe to anger is 
that timidity of mind, which invites by ſhrinking from 
injuries; that apathy, which is unmoved by moral evil; 
or that paſſive obedience, which, while it crouches 
under the oppreſſion of ſuperiors, meanly tyranniſes 
over thoſe who are in ſubordinate ſtations. Each 
of theſe points of contraſt will admit of conſiderable 
enlargement; and each will illuſtrate the propriety of 
the apoſtolic injunction, which may afterwards be 
diſcuſſed with its ſeveral limitations. 

Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that 
treſpaſs againſt us. This text, like the firſt pointed 
out, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, includes 
the correlatives which are to afford reciprocal illus- 
tration, What is the diſpoſition of mind we are to 
bear towards thoſe who have treſpaſſed againſt us, 
that we may be fit objects of the divine forgiveneſs? 
We are to indulge no reſentment which is in the leaſt 
degree diſproportionate to the injury received, which 
has not for its obje& the prevention of future of- 
fences, the recovery of an invaded right, the refor- 
mation of the offender, and the good of focicty, which 
is neceſſarily involved in the redreſs of wrongs, and 
in the ſecurity of all its members. We are alſo to 
cultivate a placable ſpirit; to withhold no good offices 
from him who has injured us, that may not tend to 
harden him in his tranſgreſſion; and to be forward 
in promoting his reformation, and our mutual recon- 
eiliation. Nor are thele the ſole antecedents eſſential 
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to our aſking worthily of God the forgiveneſs of our 
treſpaſſes. We muſt, agreeably to our reaſonable ex- 
pectations from thoſe who have treſpaſſed againſt us, 
heartily repent of our offences, reſolve never again to 
renew them, and make all the reſtitution in our power. 
Such is the wide import, and ſo extenſive are the 
obligations we acknowledge ourſelves to be under, 
when we adopt the language of our Saviour in prayer, 
forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that tres- 
paſs againſt us. 
Charity envieth not. —Conſider envy, firſt, as con- 
need with ambition and the defire of fortune; ſe- 
condly, as connected with emulation and the love of 
fame; thirdly, as ſimple and uncompounded, conſiſting 
ſolely of the malignant diſpoſition of being gratified 
with the depreſſion of others, and of repining at their 
praile, at their excellence, and proſperity. But it is 
unneceſſary further to multiply examples: thoſe which 
have been offered will ſuffice to illuſtrate the mode of 
moral and ſcriptural inveſtigation recommended to 
your attention. 
IV. In the ſermon which I heard you deliver at 
St. Anne's church, you urged with truth and energy 
the importance of virtue and piety, and the ſufficiency 
of a good life to eternal ſalvation, In this ſentiment, 
I am perſuaded you are fully warranted both by 
reaſon and ſcripture, But it is oppoſed by certam 
claſſes of Chriſtians; and you engaged in a brief dis- 
cuſſion of their arguments, with a view to evince the 
groundleſſneſs and W of them. Such attempts 
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are uever likely to be attended with ſucceſs. Direct 
attacks from the pulpit on any favourite doctrines 
tend rather to confirm than to ſubvert the belief of 
them; becauſe by kindling ſome degree of reſent. 
ment, they increaſe attachment and pertinacity. The 
moſt effectual mode of enlightening the mind, and of 
correcting falſe opinions, id to communicate what you 
deem to be truth, as if it were incontrovertible: 
and whenever inſtruction contradicts the prejudices 


of the audience, it ſhould be delivered as much as 


poſſible in the language of ſcripture. Indeed it is to 
be lamented that many terms which involve in them 
ſubjects of bitter diſpute amongſt chriſtians, thoſe 
“ novelties of words, as Lord Bacon ſtiles them, 
ſhould have been introduced into the public offices of 
religion. The fame noble writer, in his Eſſay on 
Unity of Faith, has well obſerved, that © men create 
&© to themſelves oppoſitions which in truth are not, 
& and faſhion and coin them into new terms, which 
& are fo fixed and invariable, that though the mean- 
© ing ought to govern the term, the term governs 
te the meaning.“ 

V. In recommending to you the adoption of ſcrip- 
ture language, on points which are controverted, I 
ought not to omit the cautions fo judiciouſly ſug- 
geſted by Dr. Paley; a friend whom I eſteem and 
venerate, though I have oppoſed ſome of his opinions 
with a freedom, which I am ſure, from his known 
candour, ſincerity, and zeal in the inveſtigation of 
truth, he will not only excuſe, but approve. This 
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excellent writer has ſhewn, that much confuſion and 
many falſe doctrines have ariſen from the application 
of titles, phraſes, propoſitions, and arguments to the 
perſonal conditions of Chriſtians at this day, which 
were appropriate to chriſtianity on its firſt inſtitution. 
He, therefore, who undertakes to explain the ſcrip- 
tures, before he determines to whom or to what any 
particular expreſſion is now referable, ought to weigh 
well whether it admit of any preſent reference at all; 
or whether it is not to be reſtrained to the preciſe 
circumſtances or occaſion on which it was originally 
delivered. The learned author illuſtrates this im- 
portant obſervation: by ſeveral intereſting examples, 
which I ſhall briefly recapitulate. At the time when 
the ſcriptures were promulgated, no perſons were bap- 
tized but converts, and none being converted but 
from conviction, a correſponding reformation of life 
and manners mult have almoſt uniformly enſued. 
Hence baptiſm was only another term for ſincere con- 
verſion, which explains our Saviour's promiſe, * he 
& that belicveth, and is baptiſed, ſhall be ſaved and 
alſo his command to St. Paul, * ariſe, and be bap- 
e tiſed, and waſh away thy ſins.” This was that 
baptiſm for the © remi//ion of fins,” to which St. 
Peter invited the Jews; and that * waſhing of rege- 
& neration,“ of which St. Paul writes to Titus. Now 
when we ſpeak of the baptiſm practiſed in moſt chriſt. 
ian churches at preſent, in wh:ch converſion is neither 
ſuppoſed nor poſhble, it is manifeit that theſe ex- 
preſſions, if ever allowable, ought to be applied with 
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extreme qualification and reſerve. The community 
of chriſtians were at firſt a handful of men, ſtrictly 
united amongſt themſelves, and divided from the reſt 
of the world by a difference of principle and per- 
ſuaſion, by ſuperior purity of life and converſation, 
and by many peculiarities of worſhip and behaviour. 
Hence they were denominated by diſtinguiſhed titles, 
being called the ele, ſaints, a choſen generation, a 
* royal prieſthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people.“ 
Theſe titles by a ſtrange miſapplication, injurious to 
our holy religion, have been appropriated to certain 
ind viduals or parties amongſt chriſtians exiſting at 
this time. The converſion of a grown perſon from 
heatheniſm to chriſtianity was a change of which we 
have now no juſt conception. It was a new name, 
a new language, a new ſociety, a new faith, a new 
hope, a new object of worſhip, and a new rule of life. 
A hiſtory was diſcloſed full of diſcovery and ſurpriſe: 
a proſpect of futurity was unfolded, beyond imagi- 
nation awful and auguſt, This converſion being alſo 
accompanied with the pardon of paſt fins, became 
ſuch an æra in a man's | fe, ſo remarkable a period 
in his recollection, ſuch a revolution of every thing 
which was moſt important to him, as might well admit 
the ſtrong figures and ſignificant alluſions by which it 
is deſcribed in ſcripture, It was © @ regeneration, or 
% new birth; it was © to be born again of Gop and 
&* the ſpirit;” it was © to be dead to fin.” But a 
perſon educated in a chriſtian country can experience 
no change equal or ſimilar to the converſion of a 
v 2: 
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| heathen to the religion of JezUs. Yet we ſtill retain 

the ſame language; and ſome amongſt us have ima- 
gined to themſelves certain perceptible impulſes of the 
Holy Ghoſt, by which in an inſtant they who were 
before ** the children of wrath,”” are regenerate, and 
born of the ſpirit; becoming new creatures, and the 
ſons of Gon.“ 

I cannot refer you to the excellent diſcourfe of 

Dr. Paley, which I have thus epitomized, without 
warmly recommending to your peruſal another, by 

- the ſame learned author, preached before the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, on the dangers incidental to the 
clerical characker. The ſermon is now before me, 
and as no opportunity will offer till next year, of 
tranſmitting it to you, I will give you an abridged 
view of it. | 

VI. The text is moſt happily appropriate, Le/# 

that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myſelf [ſhould be a caſt away; 1 Cor. ix. 27. He who 
felt this deep ſolicitude for the fate of his ſpiritual 
intereſts, and the perſuaſion that his acceptance with 
Gop mult depend upon the care and exactneſs with 
which he regulated his own paſſions, and his own 
conduct, was one, who from his zeal in the cauſe of 
religion, from the ardour of his preaching, from his 
ſufferings, or his ſucceſs, might have hoped (if ſuch 
hope were in any caſe admiſſible) for ſome excuſe for 
indulgence, and ſome licenſe for gratiſications for- 


i 
* See Dr. Paley's ſermon, entitled, Caution recommended in the 
Ule and Application of Scripture Language, 
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bidden to others. Vet the apoſtle appears to have 
known, and by his knowledge inſtructs us, that no 
exertion of induſtry, no diſplay of talents, no public 
merit, however exalted, will compenſate for the neg- 
lect of perſonal ſelf- government. This is an impor- 
tant leſſon to all, and to none more applicable than 
to the teachers of religion. For the human mind is 
prone, almoſt beyond reſiſtance, to fink the weakneſs 
or the irregularities of private character in the view 
of public ſervices; and this propenſity is not only 
ſtrongeſt in a man's own caſe, but prevails more pow- 
erfully in religion than in other ſubjects, from its cloſe 
connection with the higher intereſts of human nature, 

With many peculiar motives to virtue, and means 
of improvement in it, a miniſter of the goſpel has 
obſtacles preſented to his progreſs, which require a 
diſtin& and poſitive effort of the mind to ſurmount. 
Amongſt theſe impediments, I ſhall mention, in the firſt 
place, the inſenſibility to religious impreſſions, which 
a conſtant converſation with religious ſubjects, and 
ſtill more a conſtant intermixture with religious offices, 
are wont to induce, For ſuch is the frame of the 
human conſtitution, that whilſt all active habits are 
facilitated and ſtrengthened by repetition, impreſſions 
under which we are paſhve are weakened and dimi- 
niſhed. What then is to be done? It is by an 
effort of reflection, by an active exertion of the mind, 
by knowing the force of this tendency, and by ſetting 
"himſelf expreſsly to reſiſt it, that he is to repair the 
decays of ſpontaneous piety. He is to aſſiſt his ſen» 
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ſitive by his rational nature, and to obviate his in- 
firmities by a deeper ſenſe of the obligations under 
which he lies; and by a more frequent and diſtin 
recollection of the reaſons upon which thoſe obliga- 
tions are founded. | 

The principle here pointed out extends alſo to the 
influence which argument itſelf poſſeſſes upon the 
underſtanding, or at leaſt to the influence it poſſeſſes 
in determining the will. For the force of every ar- 
gument is diminiſhed by triteneſs and familiarity, 
The intrinſic value, indeed, muſt be the ſame, but 
the impreſſion may be very different. 

But a clergyman has an additional diſadvantage to 
contend with, The conſequence of repetition will 
be felt more ſenſibly by him who is in the habit of 
directing his arguments to others: for it always re- 
quires a ſeparate and unuſual effort of the mind to 
bring back the concluſion upon himſelf, In morals 
and religion the powers of perſuaſion are cultivated 
by thoſe whoſe employment is public inſtruction; but 
their wiſhes are fulfilled, and their cares exhauſted 
in promoting the ſucceſs of their endeavours upon 
others. The ſecret duty of turning truly and in 
carneſt their attention upon themſelves is ſuſpended, 
not to ſay forgotten, amidſt the labours, the cngage- 
ments, the popularity of their public miniſtry; and 
in the beſt-diſpoſed minds is interrupted by the anx- 
 lety, or even the ſatisfaction, with which their public 
ſervices are performed, | 
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Theſe evils incidental to his profeſſion are often 
augmented aiſo by his own imprudence. In his defire 
to convince, he is extremely apt to over/tate his argu- 
ments. Such zeal generally, I believe, defeats its own 
purpoſe, even with thoſe whom he addreſſes; but it 
always deſtroys the efficacy of the argument upon 
himſelf. He is conſcious of his exaggeration, whe- 
ther his hearers perceive it or not; and this conſci- 
ouſneſs corrupts the whole influence of the concluſion, 
robbing it even of its juſt value, It may not be quite 


the ſame thing to overſtate a true reaſon, and to ad- 


vance a falſe one; but in the former caſe there is 
aſſuredly a want of candour, which approaches al- 
molt to a want of veracity. 

If dangers to a clergyman's moral and religious 
character accompany the exerciſe of his public mini- 
ſtry, they no leſs attend upon the nature of his pro- 
feſſional ſtudies. It has been ſaid, that literary trifling 
upon the ſcriptures has a tendency, above all other 
employments, to harden the heart. This obſervation 
is not applied to reprove the exerciſe, to check the 
freedom, or to queſtion the utility, of biblical reſearches, 
But the critic and the commentator do not always 
proceed with the reflection, that if theſe things be 
true, if this book do indeed convey to us the will of 
Gop, it is not only to be ſtudied and criticiſed, but 
to be obeyed and ated upon. However ſedulouſly 
and however ſucceſsfully they may have cultivated 
religious ſtudies, yet a more arduous, perhaps a new, 


and it may be a painful work, which the public eye 
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ſees not, which no public favour will reward, remains 
to be attempted—that of inſtituting an examinaticn 
of the heart, and of the moral conduct; of altering 
the ſecret courſe of behaviour; of reducing its devi- 
ations to a conformity with thoſe rules of life deli- 
vered in the holy ſcriptures, which, if deemed of 
ſufficient importance to deſerve to be ſeriouſly ſtu. 
died, ought, for reaſons infinitely more momentous, 
to command uniform and full obedience. 

A turn of thinking has of late become very general 
amongſt the higher claſſes of the community, amongſt 
all who occupy ſtations of authority, and in common 
with theſe, amongſt the clergy, which deſerves to be 
particularly noticed: what I refer to is the perfor- 
mance of our religious offices for the ſake of ſetting | 
an example to others; and the allowing this motive 
ſo to take poſſeſſion of the mind, as ta ſubſtitute itſelf 
in the place of the proper ground and reaſon of the 
duty. Whenever this is the caſe, it becomes not 
only a cold and extraneous, but a falſe and unrea- 
ſonable principle of action. There muſt be ſome 
reaſon for eyery duty beſides example, or there can 
be no ſufficient reaſon for it at all. To ſuffer, there- 
fore, a ſecondary conſideration to exclude the primary 
and more important one is a perverſion of the judg- 
ment, the effect of which, in the offices of religion, is 
utterly to deſtroy their religious quality, to rob them 
of that which conſtitutes their nature and their ſpiri- 
tuality, They who would ſet an example to others 
of worſhip and devotion, in truth perform neither 
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themſelves. Idle or proud ſpectators of the ſcene, 
they vouchſafe their preſence m our aſſemblies, for 
the edification, it ſeems, and benefit of others, but 
as if they had no fins of their own to deplore, no 
mercies to acknowledge, no pardon to entreat. Be- 
cauſe we find it convenient to ourſelves that thoſe 
about us ſhould be religious, or becauſe it is uſeful 
to the ſtate that religion ſhould be upheld in the 
country; to join from theſe motives in the public 
ordinances of the church, however adviſeable it may 
be as a branch of ſecular prudence, is not either to 
fulfil our Lord's precept, or to perform any religious 
ſervice. Religion can only ſpring from its own prin- 
ciple, Believing our ſalvation to be involved in the 
faithful diſcharge of our religious as well as moral 
duties; experiencing the warmth, the conſolation, 
the virtuous energy which every act of true devotion 
communicates to the heart, and how much theſe ef- 
fects are heightened by conſent and ſympathy; loving, 
and therefore ſeeking, the immortal welfare of our 
neighbour, we unite with him in acts of ſocial ho- 
mage to our Maker: prompted by theſe ſentiments 
our worſh p is what it ought to be, exemplary, yet 
our own, and not the leſs perſonal for being public. 
If what has been ſtated concerning example be 
true, if the conſideration of it be liable to be miſap- 
plied, no perſons can be more in danger of falling 
into the miſtake than they who are taught to regard 
themſelves as the examples as well as inſtructors 
of their flocks, It is neceſſary they ſhould be admo« 
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niſhed particularly to remember, that in their religious 
offices they have not only to pronounce, to excite, to 
conduct the devotion of their congregations, but to 
pay to Gop the adoration which every individual owes 
to Him; and whilſt they are exerting themſelves for 
others, not to neglect the ſalvation of their own ſouls. 

In theſe excellent and judicious remarks of Dr. 
Paley, you will recognife ſeveral particulars advanced 
by David Hume, in the reprobated charge againſt 
the clergy, delivered in the firſt note to his Eſſay on 
National Characters. He has there carried every 
point to the extreme, in order to diſparage a pro- 
feſſion to which he appears to have been extremely 
inimical. But the adage, fas e/7 et ab hoſte doceri, 
may be recommended to you on this occaſion; and 
after reading the epitome I have juſt drawn, I wiſh 
you to conſult, and to peruſe with attention, the note 
to which I have referred. There is certainly ſome 
truth, though mixed with great exaggeration, in each 
of the accuiations Mr. Hume has brought againſt the 
ſacerdotal character: and to become fully appriſed 
of the evil which moſt eaſily beſets us, is eſſential to 
the ſucceſs of our efforts in guarding againſt it. To 
the following remark I would eſpecially direct your 
attention. * Though all mankind have a ſtrong 
© propenſity to religion at certain times and in certain 
& diſpoſitions, ' yet there are few or none who have 
& it to that degree or with that conſtancy which 
& is requiſite to this profeſſion. It mult therefore 
happen that clergymen being drawn from the 
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* common maſs of mankind as people are to other 
* employments, by the views of profit; the greater 
part will find it neceſſary, on particular occaſions, 
* to feign more devotion than they are at that time 
&* poſſeſſed of, and to maintain the appearance of 
„ fervour and ſeriouſneſs even when jaded with the 
* exerciſes of their religion, or when they have 
& their minds engaged in the common occupations . 
8 of life.“ | 

The ſpirit of devotion cannot be uniformly the 
ſame, even in the belt conſtituted minds, at all ſeaſons 
and under all circumſtances. But though temporary 
abatement of fervour may be excuſable, a miniſter, 
when engaged in the public ſervices of the church, 
ought never to loſe the impreſſion of the awful pre- 
ſence in which he ſtands; nor the power of command- 
ing his thoughts, by recalling them to a conſideration 
of the majeſty of the Almighty Being whom he ad- 
dreſſes. Abſence of mind, indeed, does not deſerve 
the imputation charged upon it by Mr. Hume, of 
grimace and hypocriſy; yet it muſt be regarded as 
an inſult to Gop to draw near to Him with the lips, 
whilſt the heart is far from Him: and religious apa- 
thy will inevitably enſue from its frequent recurrence. 

VII. You took much pains, at St. John's church, 
to diſplay the advantages of Sunday-ſchools. It 
would afford me ſincere ſatisfaction to hear that you 
are engaged in the ſuperintendance of one at Winwick. 
Ihe plan of inſtruction ſhould be confined to moral 
and religious duties purely practical, and to the un- 
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diſputed doctrines of chriſtianity. To qualify for the 
active offices of life, and to form peaceable, diligent, 
virtuous, and pious citizens, ought to be the ſole ob- 
: jects of ſuch inſtitutions,  'Theſe muſt be accompliſhed 
by impreſſing the minds of children with ſuch pri- 
mary and comprehenſive principles as extend to all 
ſituations and conjunctures. In the compoſition of 
prayers for Sunday-ſchool children, I have remarked 
a general want of attention to the obligation and 
feelings of gratitude. This incenſe of the heart con- 
ſtitutes the nobleſt and moſt eſſential part of devotion, 
and may be called forth with no inconſiderable de- 
gree of fervour in very young minds, by a judicious 
and animated enumeration of the bleflings conferred 
upon them. But whilſt gratitude is omitted, ſtrong 
expreſſions of contrition and remorſe are almoſt con- 
ſtantly introduced into the pious exerciſes of children. 
In theſe they ought to find no place, becauſe they 
imply a ſenſe of habitual guilt, which cannot be 
experienced at an early period of life, and utterance 
is thus given to a ſolemn falſehood. Yet there are 
ſpecial occaſions, as on the acknowledged commiſſion 
of ſome heinous offence, that ſeem to require ſuch an 
appropriate ſervice as might heighten compunction, 
give weight to admonition, and confirm the good 
impreſſions which have been made. 
You very forcibly deſcanted on the ſenſe we 
ought to entertain of the good offices of the poor,“ 


Large extracts are here given from this diſcourſe, now ſent 
from St. Peterſburgh, rather than the original ſhort view of the 
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* to whoſe ſkill and exertions, under Gop, we are 


& ;ndebted for the leiſure we enjoy, for the habitations 
c jn which we dwell, for the raiment with which we 
ec are clothed, for the plentiful repaſts of our table, 
& and above all, for our advancement in moral and 
& intelletual excellence. Theſe benefits are far above 
& ordinary wages or pecuniary appreciation, and 
& therefore the claim of gratitude goes beyond them, 
c and ſhould induce us to extend to our inferiors, as 
& much as is practicable and conſiſtent with the courſe 
& of things, a portion of the comforts and improve- 
& ments which we through their means poſſeſs. The 
c value of money is factitious, not real. Strip the 
“ mighty lord of his vaſſals, and all his rich demeſnes 
& become a wilderneſs, For every morſel of bread 
& we eat we are obliged to a ſubdiviſion of labour, 
c which almoſt exceeds computation or belief. And 
c without artificers thus employed, all the gold of 
« Peru could not procure for us the ſuſtenance of a 
« ſingle meal. It is to be feared, theſe conſiderations, 
and the grateful diſpoſition of mind reſulting from 
« them, are little cheriſhed by men in affluence and 
© power: and yet they are calculated to afford them 
ce heart-felt ſatisfaction, and to adorn their characters 
« with true dignity and honour, Gratitude thus 
% exemplified in beneficent acts towards the inſtru- 
ments of Gop for our good, is gratitude to Him 
e the original giver of every good gift.“ 


heads as ſuggeſted by memory, becauſe it is preſumed that both the 
ſubject and the matter of it will be intereſting to the reader, 
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You alſo pointed out the claims which the poor 
have to our attention and aſſiſtance on the princ ple of 
juſtice. * Shall the fruits of the earth be withheld 
from him, by the ſweat of whoſe hrow they are fo 
© amply procured? If it be the equitable command of 
& God to the Jew, thou ſhalt not m xx e the ox when 
« he treadeth out the corn, it is aſſuredly not leſs in- 
& conſiſtent with the chriſtian law of rectitude, that 
& our fellow-creatures ſhould toil for our ſupport 
* and enjoyment, without a meet participation in'the 
e blefhngs thus obtained. That the labourer is wor- 
& thy, and not to be defrauded, F his hire, is a pre- 
e cept which comprehends only a ſmall part of the 
debt we owe to him. The health he conſumes, 
the hard{hips he undergoes, and the good-will he 
e manifeſts in our ſervice, demand our compaſſion in 
& his ſickneſs, our relief in his poverty and old age, 
and our tender attention to his intereſts and hap- 
e pinefs. Of this intereſt and happineſs his ſpiritual 
welfare forms an eſſential conſtituent. Juſtice, 
< therefore, calls upon us to promote it, by allowing 
him ſufficient leiſure from his ordinary occupations 
< to avail himſelf of the privileges of his rational and 
„ moral nature, and to work out, through divine 
* aſſiſtance, his own ſalvation.“ | 

This important conſideration led you in the third 
place to ſuggeſt, © that a grateful and equitable at- 
5 tention to the poor is to co-operate with Providence 
ein that order of things, which his wiſdom and 
* goodneſs hath eſtabliſned. For though a diſtinc- 
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tion of ranks is neceſſary to the exiſtence of well- 
<« regulated ſociety, yet this diſtinction has its origin 
ce jn talents, in virtue, and in knowledge. Wealth, 
© power, and greatneſs are but e, the cauſes of 
ce which are to be ſought for in the human mind, 
« And in every orderly community where art is fos- 
& tered, genius allowed full ſcope, and induſtry ſecure 
ce in its acquiſitions, one unceaſing movement upwards 
© may be obſerved through the great ſcale of life. 
<« Tt is conſonant both to wiſdom and to duty to 
c promote this aſpiring diſpoſition, which is equally 
< favourable to private happineſs and to national 
<& proſperity: and education furniſhes the true means 
“e of accompliſhing a purpoſe ſo noble and beneficial. 
Capacity is confined to no ſtation, and exiſts under 
c all thoſe modifications and degrees, which the di- 
ce yerſified conditions and neceſſities of man require. 
< It ſhould be diligently ſearched for amongſt the 
children of the poor, ſhould be cultivated where- 
ce ever found, and directed with care and judgment 
to its proper object.“ 

In this part of your diſcourſe the objections ſhould 
have been obviated, which many well- diſpoſed perſons 
have entertained, againſt the extenſion of even the 
ſubordinate branches of ſchool-learning to the chil- 
dren of the poor. For you might have clearly ſhewn 
how favourable reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
not only to {kill and advancement in the arts, but 
to ſubordination, peaceableneſs, ſobriety, and honeſty. 
Our excellent friend Dr. Haygarth, in his Report & 
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the State of the Blue-Coat Toſpita! in Cheſter, well 
obſerves, ** a ſtrange and pernicious prejudice has 
<* too generally prevailed againſt educating the chil- 
ce dren of the poor, ſo as to check the beneficence of 
& the charitable and humane. Some have abſurdly 
c maintained, that the moſt ignorant are the moſt 
e virtuous, happy, and uſeful part of mankind. It 
4 js aſtoniſhing what injurious influence this doctrine 
* has had, though ſo contrary to common ſenſe and 
t common obſervation. Let any one recollect the 
« character of bricklayers, joiners, ſhoe-makers, and 
t Other mechanics, as well as of domeſtic ſervants, and 
c he will certainly diſcover, that the moſt honeſt, 
© ſober, induſtrious, and uſeful, both to their own 
& families and the public, are thoſe who have been 
& accuſtomed to attend divine ſervice, and who were 
e inſtructed, when young, in moral principles, read- 
„ing, writing, and accompts.“ 

Erneſt, the pious duke of Saxe-Gotha, is ſaid by 
M. Hirzel, in his Rural Socrates, to have entirely 
changed the face of his principality, no more than a 
century ago, by having his people inſtructed in every 
kind of uſeful knowledge, compendiums of which 
were put into the hands of the peaſants in all coun- 
try ſchools: and though theſe conſtitutions do not 
now exilt in their original vigour, yet it is amazing to 
obſerve the difference which ſubſiſts between the in- 
habitants of this and of other German circles more 
negleted. The fame intelligent writer relates, that 
the Swiſs peaſants were invited to attend the meetings 
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of the Phyſical Society at Zurich; when each was 
called upon to give an account of his mode of hus- 
bandry, and received from the ſociety encouragement 
and inſtruction. It is provided by law in Scotland, 
that there ſhall be a ſchool eſtabliſhed, and a maſter 
appointed, in every patiſh: many additional ſchools 
are alſo founded by donation and legacies : fo that in 
the ſouthern parts of Scotland it is very rare, ſays 
Mr. Howard, to meet with any perſon who cannot 
both read and write; and it is deemed ſcandalous not 
to be poſſeſſed of a Bible. The Highland ſociety for 
propagating Chriſtian knowledge haveſtated, that about 
ſeven thouſand poor children are inſtructed, in their 
northern ſchools, in reading, writing, arithmeric, the 
uſeful arts, and in the principles of religion. Would 
* you prevent crimes, take all poſſible meats to enlight- 
<« en the people, obſerves Catherine the Second, em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, in the inſtructions for a code of laws 
for her extenſive empire, which ſhe herſelf compoſed. 
And the Duke de Liancourt, in his comparative view 
of mild and ſanguinary laws, has confirmed this maxim 
by the following important facts. Scotland, where 
education is more general than in any other country 
of Europe, is leaſt degraded by crimes. The tables 
given in the works of Mr. Howard ſhew that fifty- 
eight priſoners only have been condemned to death 
in the ſpace of twenty years in that country, whoſe 
population amounts to at leaſt one million ſix hundred 
thouſand ſouls, an average of ſcarcely three in each 
year: whilſt, during the ſame period, four hundred 
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and thirty-four have been condemned to death in the 
circuit of Norfolk in England, comprehending fix 
counties, whoſe population can hardly be eſtimated 
at more than eight hundred thouſand perſons; which 
makes an annual average of fixty-fix capital convicts, 
beſides eight hundred and ſeventy- four fentenced 
to tranſportation. . 

I ſhall now ſend you the outlines of a diſcourſe on 
the appetites, which I before announced to you; and 


ſhall be anxious to ſee your improvement and com- 
pletion of it, 


SKETCH OF A DISCOURSE ON THE USE AND ABUSE 
OF THE APPETEFEES. 


1 Cor, X. 31. 


ILLUSTRATE the wiſdom and goodneſs of Divine 
Providence in furniſhing man with appetites, to urge 
him at regular ſeaſons to uſe the neceſſary means to 
ſupport his growth, his health, and his life. His 
reaſoning powers are ill adapted to thefe ends, without 
the impulſe of inſtindt. Appetite defined. Returns 
periodically, when nature calls for ſupplies; and 
ceaſes, when ſatisfied with its object. Is attended with 
pleaſurable ſenſations; and its gratification may be 
innocent, laudable, or ſubverſive of reaſon, religion, 
and virtue. 


Conſider the ſubje& under each of the following 
heads. | 


I. The innocent ſtate of the appetites implies the 
indulgence of them according to the ſimplicity and 
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original intention of nature; They are indications of 
vigorous health; exerciſe and labour give a zeſt to 
them; and only when corrupted, they urge to glut- 
tony, ſenſuality, or drunkenneſs. Here the ſituation 
of our firſt parents in paradiſe may be deſeribed: 


« When Eve within, due at her hour prepar'd 
« For dinner ſavoury fruits, of taſte to pleaſe 
True appetite, and not difreliſh thirſt 
Of nect'rous draughts between, from milky ſtream, 
« Berry, or grape.“ | 
Par. Loſt, Book v. I. 305. 

II. The indulgence of the appetites. may be lau- 
dable, when the gratification excites complacency of 
mind; gratitude to the Giver of all good; and that 
diſpoſition to communicate, to which the term hoſpi- 
pitality may not improperly be applied. Let us 
<* eat and drink to the glory of Gop,” both the 
philoſopher and the Chriſtian may exclaim; for it is 
not merely a corporeal, but a mental pleaſure, It is 
a hymn of praiſe to God, an act of ſocial love to man. 
It is the feaſt of reaſon and the flow of ſoul. But 
beware in the midſt of convivial enjoyments. Say to 
the overflowing of the heart, hitherto ſhalt thou go, 
and no farther. For the boundary of temperance 
being once paſſed, the rational is degraded into the 
brutal nature; and appetite may become the habi- 
tual pander of folly and of vice. This conſideration 
will lead to the third head of the diſcourſe, under 
which the evils of gluttony, ſenſuality, and drunken- 
neſs, may be ſeverally diſcuſſed. 
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III. GivuTToNy, or exceſſive eating, is injurious 
to health, ſtupiſies the mind, and creates that habi- 
tual heavineſs and Janguor, which unfit a man for 
the active bufineſs of life. Hence Solomon has de- 
nounced, Prov. xxiii. 23, that the glutton ſhall come 
to poverty, and drowſineſs ſhall clothe a man with rags. 
The extremes of this vice are too diſguſting and 
odious to require to be dwelt upon for animadverſion : 
but leſſer degrees of it are too often found amongſt 
perſons of every rank in life. The cravings of un- 
depraved appetite are moderate, and ſoon appeaſed ; 
and we ſhould be careful not to go beyond nature in 
the indulgence of them. Habits of eating much are 
eaſily induced; and theſe cannot be regarded as 
innocent, becauſe they are a waſte of the bounties of 
Providence, and unfavourable both to bodily and 
mental vigour, 

But SENSUALITY is more dangerous, becauſe 
more ſeductive than gluttony. It refines and renders 
exquiſite the pleaſures of eating and drinking; and if 
it do not oppreſs and ſtupify ſo much, it enervates and 
even vitiates the mind in a greater degree than ſimple 
exceſs. It occupies a large portion of time, and de- 
votes it to very ignoble purpoſes ; and this charge 
applies both to the perſons who indulge, .and to thoſe 
who make preparations for the indulgence. It pre- 
cludes the purſuit of higher enjoyments, and the 
exerciſe of effential duties. It occaſions a wanton 
deſtruction of numberleſs creatures, whoſe exiſtence 
is a bleſſing beſtowed by heaven as a mean of felicity 
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to themſelves; and to be appropriated to the uſe, 
but not the tyranny, the cruelty, and the abuſe of 
man. This tyranny, cruelty, and abuſe are extended 
not only to the deſtruction of life, but to the making 
death itſelf lingering and full of torture, that our 
viands may be more delicious to the fickly and de- 
praved palate. 

Caution againſt the too prevalent faſhion of dis- 
courſing ſo much on the delicacies of the table, and 
the pleaſures of eating and drinking. Who is a iſe 
man and endued with knowledge among you, let him 
ſhew out of a good converſation his works with meek- 
neſs of wiſdom. James iii. 13. Notice alſo the facti- 
tious appetite for tobacco, ſnuff, &c. which, when 
moderately indulged, may add to the innocent enjoy- 
ments of life; but is often carried to an exceſs that 
may almoſt be deemed criminal, 

But neither the groſſneſs of gluttony nor the re- 
finements of ſenſuality are evils of ſuch magnitude as 
DruUNKENNEss, This involves in it the ſame loſs 
of time, of fortune, and of health; and is moreover a 
direct incentive to profaneneſs, anger, revenge, and 
other criminal paſſions. It may be divided into two 
ſpecies; ſottiſhneſs, and ſocial intoxication. 'The 
former is connected with the meanneſs and ſtupe- 
faction of gluttony, but ſuperadds a diſpoſition to 
quarrelling : and a thirſt for ſtrong liquors, when 
privately indulged, is more violent and unremitting 
even han voracious hunger, 
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Conviv'al ebriety diffuſes widely its miſchiefs, It 
continually lays ſnares for the unwary, ſeduces 
thoughtleſs youth, and plants a corrupter in every 
neighbourhood: for he who delights in ſcenes of 
intoxication, muſt ſedulauſly ſeek for companians in 
his guilt, Warn ſuch an one of the ſpreading mis. 
chiefs he occaſions. Tell him, that though, from the 
peculiar felicity of his conſtitution and circumſtances, 
neither his health, his family, nor his fartune may 
immediately ſuffer from his intemperance, the caſe 
will he far otherwiſe with thoſe whom he tempts ta 
aſſociate ip his exceſs; that he is anſwerable for the 
bad influence of his example, for the corruption of 
his conyerſation, for every negle& of duty, and for 
every criminal act which the poiſon he diſpenſes 
with ſuch miſguided liberality may occaſion : and that 
though his own vigour may for many years ſecure 
him againſt the conſequences of exceſs; though his 
fortune may be too affluent to be impaired by riot; 
though his heart cheer him in the days of his youth, and 
he walk in the ways of his beart and the fight of his 
eyes ; yet for all theſe things Gop will bring him intg 
judgment. Eccleſ. xi. 10. 

From what has been delivered it will appear, that 
the appetites form an eſſential part of our conſtitutian 
that the indulgence of them is accompanied with 
pleaſurable ſenſations, to increaſe qur enjoyments, 
and to render us more attentive to their calls; and 
that this indulgence is not only innocent but laudable, 
if it ex.1ciſe ſelf-government; if it be made ſubſer. 
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vient to the higher powers of our nature; and if it 
be aſſociated with and give energy to liberality, be- 
nevolence, and hoſpitality, But on the other hand, 
that gluttony degrades us to a level with the brutes; 
that ſenſuality enervates the frame, deadens the moral 
and intellectual powers: and that of drunkenneſs it 
is ſaid by the wiſeſt of men, Proverbs xxiii. 29; 
Who hath woe? who hath ſorrow? who hath conten- 
tions? who hath babbling? who hath wounds without 
cauſe ? ⁊obo hath redneſs of eyes? they that tarry lon 8 
at the wine; they that go to ſeek mixt wine, 
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Evidences of Chriſtianity. David Hume. Lore of Truth.— G 
Religious Controverſy. 


J Have lately received from the Rev. Dr. Elrington, 
one of the Senior Fellows of Trinity-College, Dublin, 
the very obliging preſent of his Sermons, on the 
Evidences of Chriſtianity.* During the peruſal of 
theſe moſt excellent diſcourſes, I was forcibly {truck 
with the idea, that a ſeries of le&ures on the truth of 
the Goſpel diſpenſation, confined to the ſpecial proofs 
of its importance and authenticity, as they ſubſiſt in 
modern times, would be highly popular, and peculiarly 
* Theſe diſcourſes treat on the Evidences of Chriſtianity, derived . 
from MIRACLES; and were the firſt delivered at the Donnellan 
Lectures, an inſtitution eſtabliſhed in the Univerſity of Dublin in 1 
1794, ſimilar to the Bampton Lectures at Oxford. The ſecond 0 | 
{ſeries of Sermons, on PaorHECIESs, was preached by the Rev. W. 1 
Magee, B. D.; and as much may be reaſonably expected from his 


diſtinguiſhed learning, induſtry, and eloquence, it is hoped they 
will ſpeedily be publiſhed, 
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adapted to the religious apathy which now prevails 
in the world. The proofs to which I allude, might be 
ſhewn to be more cogent, in ſome reſpects, even than 
thoſe which occurred at the period of the #r/# promul. 
gation of Chriſtianity, 1 have attempted to arrange 
them in the following ſketch, as they might probably 
offer themſelves to a ſerious and diligent enquirer. | 

I. Men have now a more comprehenſive knowledge 
of the political, moral, and religious ſtate of the 
world, than could have been attained at the time of 
the miſſion of JesUus CHRisr, The evidence, there- 
fore, of the utility and neceſſity of ſuch a diſpenſa- 
tion of Providence is rendered proportionally more 
complete. | | 

IT. The art of printing, and the general circulation 
of books, have diffuſed the knowledge of whatever 
relates to the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. We have, conſequently, the fulleſt hiſtorical 
teſtimony of its happy influence on thoſe who were 
converts to it, both with reſpect to ſound theiſm and 
moral conduct. This teſtimony required the lapſe of 
centuries for its entire confirmation; and increaſes in 
its force by being viewed as a whole, rather than in 
particular ſucceſſive details. Even the darkneſs and 
corruption which enſued in after-ages, may be re- 
garded as additional evidence, hidden from the firſt 
believers, and derived from the page of hiſtory. For 
the reign of antichriſt was foretold by our Saviour 
and his apoſtles, at a period when the prediction could 
have no foundation in probable conjecture. - 
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III. The miracles which CHRIS TH and his apoſtles 
performed, however convincing and ſatisfactory to 
the beholder, could have been admitted comparatively 
by few on the evidence of perſonal obſervation. We 
are, therefore, now nearly in the ſame circumſtances, 
as to the authority of teſtimony, with thoſe to whom 
they were related; but with this ſuperior advantage, 
that we can fully appreciate the collective as well as 
the ſeparate weight of the reſpective witneſſes, With. 
the whole hiſtory of many of theſe witneſſes we are 
at this time completely acquainted ; and are aſſured 
of the faithfulneſs and accuracy of their atteſtations 
by the purity of their morals, by their freedom from 
ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, by their ſacrifice of every 
worldly intereſt, and by the ſufferings and death 
which they endured in ſupport of the truth. 

IV. The miracles themſelves may now be better 
underſtood, both as to their nature, magnitude, and 
object, than they could have been at the time when 
they were wrought. Thus the ſuppoſed diſpoſſeſſion 
of demons was aſcribed by the Jews to Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils; whereas we are well aſſured it 
was the cure of natural diſeaſes, ſuch as mania, melan- 
cholia, and epilepſy. And that confidence in the power 
of magic, or the agency of ſubordinate ſpirits, which 
rendered the Greeks and Romans leſs ſenſible to the 
divine authority of the great works performed by JesUs 
and his Apoſtles, is at this time entirely ſuperſeded. 
The reſtoration of ſight to the blind man, as related 
by St. Mark viii. 23, muſt appear, to one verſed in the 
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| ſcience of viſion, a higher effect of the interpoſition 
of the Deity, becauſe more extenſive in its operation, 
than to a Jew or heathen ignorant of modern optical 
diſcoveries. The exact coincidence in the relation of it, 
alſo, with what is now known, but was then unknown, 
furniſhes to the candid enquirer of theſe days a 
proof of its authenticity peculiarly forcible: and phi- 
loſophy may hereafter become more and more, what 
it always ought to be, the hand-maid to religion, by 
rendering natural truths ſubſervient to divine truth. 

V. Scripture criticiſm, of late ſo ſedulouſly and fo 
ſucceſsfuily cultivated, has furniſhed a large additi- 
onal ſtock of evidence in ſupport of divine revelation, 
unknown when it was firſt promulgated. 

VI. The doctrines, religious and moral, which are 
taught in the ſcriptures, in many points were equally 
adverſe to the opinions and prejudices both of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles. But the attributes of 
God, the pardon of fin on repentance, a future ſtate 
of retribution, the duties of forgiving injuries, of 
loving our enemies, of humility, &c. are now ad- 
mitted on the authority of improved reaſon, as well 
as on that of revelation: and the evangelical code 
has been found by long experience to be ſo replete - 
with wiſdom, and fo conſonant to the belt intereſts 
of mankind, as to evince that it is worthy of mira- 
culous interpoſition, and that it comes from Gop. 

VII. From the religion of Mahomet, the mode af 
its propagation, the character of that impoſtor, and a 
compariſon of the doctrine and precepts of the Goſpel 
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with thoſe of the Koran, many cogent though in- 
direct arguments may be adduced in favour of the 
divine origin of Chriſtianity, 

VIII. The progreſſive fulfilment of various pro- 
phecies in the Old and New Teſtament conſtitutes a 
ſeries of permanent miracles, open to the obſervation 
of all mankind, and augmenting the weight of teſti. 
mony almoſt in exa& proportion to the lapſe of time 
ſince the promulgation of Chriſtianity: and the full 
proofs which we now enjoy of this divine communi- 
cation, as poſſeſſed by the Author of our religion, 
furniſh a clear preſumptive evidence in favour of his 
other ſupernatural powers. For he who was gifted 
to foretel the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the diſperſion 
of the Jews, and various ſubſequent events, has aſſu- 
redly evinced his claim to our belief that he raiſed 
Lazarus from the dead, and that he is himſelf be- 
come the fir/t-fruits of them who ſlept. 

The foregoing propoſitions I have communicated to 
Dr. Elrington. But whilſt I am now writing, ſome 
additions preſent themſelves to my mind, which I will 
note down, though perhaps they may be compre- 
hended partly under the heads already advanced. 

IX. The rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity in Judea, 
Aſia Minor, Greece, and Italy, ſoon after its promul- 
gation, under various circumſtances adverſe to its 
adoption, powerfully evinces its foundation in truth, 
and its divine ſupport. For it ſhould be remembered 
that the Jews had rooted preconceptions of a Meſſiah, 
who was to come inveſted with temporal power and 
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pre-eminence, to reſcue them from Roman uſurpation, 
and to elevate their country to rank and ſplendour. 
A crucified IEæsus was, therefore, to them a ſtumbling- 
block; as to the Greeks, and to the reſt of the heathen 
world, it was fooliſhneſs. The Jews alſo were held 
above all other nations in ſuch utter contempt, that 
an inſtitution firſt publiſhed amongſt them could not, 
in the ordinary courſe of things, be received with- 
out prejudice or averſion. And it ſhould be further 
remarked, that this inſtitution oppoſed itſelf to all 
their tenets in religion, to many of their darling 
maxims of morality, and exacted a purity of heart and 
life, wholly incompatible with the corruptions which 
univerſally prevailed. The hiſtory of the firſt ages 
of the Chriſtian church places this argument in a light 
peculiarly ſtriking to one who now ſtudies the evi- 
dences of Chriſtianity. And the progreſſive change 
and melioration of manners to which our holy religion 
has given riſe, may be regarded as a further proof 
time has opened to our view of its divine original. 
KX. The Goſpel was at firſt preached chiefly to the 
poor and illiterate. By degrees it excited the attention, 
and forced the conviction, of the wiſe and the learned: 
and in the courſe of time, the moſt diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racters for extenſive knowledge, ſound judgment, and 
profound reaſoning, have been its profeſſed votaries, 
Now though authority ought not to govern the mind 
in religious faith, yet it may juſtly be allowed to 
influence the modeſt enquirer into truth not to be 
ſatisfied with flight or ſuperficial objections, but to 
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weigh with care and attention evidences which have 
been ſanctioned in early times by men of the fir(t 
erudition, and in our own days by the dignified 
names, amongſt numberleſs others, of Bacon, Boyle, 
Milton, Locke, and Newton. Dr. Samuel Clarke 
has collected ſeveral quotations, which ſhew that ſome 
of the wiſer heathens themſelves, before the coming 
of CHRISTH, acknowledged their doubts, complained 
of perplexity and uncertainty reſpecting the moſt 
important truths, and teſtified their wiſhes for a 
divine diſcovery. Ariſtotle expreſsly ſays, Know, 
that whatever is ſet right, and as it ſhould be, in 
ce the preſcnt evil {tate of the world, can be done ſo 
only by the interpoſition of Providence.““ 


* Dr. Blackwell has alſo given us, in his Sacred Claſſics, vol. ii. 
p. 88, many intereſting paſſages, which clearly mark the general 
expectation of a Mefhah in the heathen world, about the period of 
our Saviour's appearance. Suetonius and Tacitus both refer to a 
king, who was to ariſe out of Judea. The Pollio of Virgil almoſt 
aſſumes the character of a prophecy; and Plato preſents to our 
notice, amongſt others, the following extraordinary paſſages. He 
ſays, I Divine Revelation is neceſſary to explain the true worſhip of 
Gon—to add authority do moral precepts —to affijft our beſt endeauours 
in a virtuous courſe—to fix the future rewards and puniſhments of 
virtuous and vicious condudt—and to point out ſome acceptable expi- 
ation for fin. He introduces Sucrates as ſtating to Alcibiades, that 
in a future time a Divine Perſon ſhould appear, who in pure love to 


man ſhould remove all darkneſs fron: his mind: and inſtruct him hav + 


to offer his prayers and praiſes in the moſt acceptable way to the 
Divine Being. The lame philoſopher afterwards gives the follow- 
ing account of this Divine Teacher: Mith all his illuſtrious qualities, 
mankind will not ſubmit to him. Nay, they will uſe him with every 
indignity. He hall be ſcourged, tormented, his eyes burnt, and at 
length, after every inflance cantumely, he fhall be put to d]. 
——See alſo Gilpin's Preface to an Expoſition of the New 
Teſtament. 
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XI. The ſucceſſive diſcoveries which have been 
made in the arts and ſciences, and which we who are 
born in a later period ſee in their full extent, ſhew 
that it is agreeable to the analogy of the divine 
government, that the improvement of mankind ſhould 
be progreſſive. The uſe of hieroglyphics, the art of 
alphabetic writing, the mariner's compaſs, priuting, 
the extenſion of navigation, the connection of the 
new world with the old, and many other inſtances 
which might be adduced, are now ſufficient to ſilence 
the cavils founded on the procraſtination of the miſſion 
of Jesus CayrIsr. And a modern enquirer into 
the truth and expediency of it may ſatisfy himſelf, 
more completely than any one. could have done 
eighteen hundred years ago, that it was accompliſhed 
in the fullneſs of time. 

XII. But the Goſpel diſpenſation itſelf conſtitutes 
the higheſt vantage ground of the moderns with 
reſpe to the evidences of Chriſtianity. For by 
diffuſing juſt ſentiments concerning the being, attri- 
butes, and moral government of Gop, and the 
future expectations of mankind, it has gradually, and 
almoſt imperceptibly, given riſe to a ſyſtem of na- 
tural religion, perfectly conſonant to reaſon, yet 
ſuch as unenlightened reaſon could not have diſco- 
vered; and which, being in uniſon with revelation, 
affords the ſtrongeſt confirmation of its verity. For 
Mr, Locke has well remarked, that every one 
may obſerve a great many truths, which he receives 
s at firſt from others, and readily aſſents to as con- 
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c ſonant to reaſon, which he would have found it 
& hard, and perhaps beyond his ſtrength, to have 
* diſcovered himſelf. Native and original truth is 
< not ſo eaſily wrought out of the mine, as we, who 
ec have it already dug and faſhioned unto our hands, 
are apt to imagine.”* 

I recommend to your attentive peruſal the diſcourſes 
of Dr. Elrington, to which I have referred. You 
will find them perſpicuous, elegant, intereſting, and 
forcibly argumentative. 'The author's animadver- 
fions on Mr. Hume at firſt ſhocked my feelings : but 
though I {till regret their ſeverity, I am compelled to 
acquieſce in their truth and juſtice. Amicus Socrates, 
amicus Plato; ſed magis amica veritas, With Mr. 
Hume I was perſonally acquainted at Edinburgh; 
and was afterwards introduced to his particular no- 
tice by a letter from Dr. Robertſon, the hiſtorian, 
addreſſed to him during his reſidence at Paris in 1765, 
when ſecretary to the Britiſh embaſſy. It was im- 
poſſible to know him, without admiring his talents 
and various learning, and loving him for the ſuavity 
of his manners. As a polemic, however, I was then 
fully ſenſible that he was always ſubtle, and ſome- 
times unfair. But alas! the fame charge attaches, 
too frequently, to controverſialiſts of every claſs; and 
perhaps this celebrated genius was led to incur it by 


* Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 


Primo incredibile videtur aliquid tale inveniri poſſe; poſtquam 
autem inventum fit, incredibile rurſus videtur, id homines tam diu 
& fugere potuiſſe.” Bacon Nov. Organ. lib. i. aphar. 110. 
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degrees almoſt imperceptible to himſelf, The judi- 
cious maxim, nullius jurare in verba magiſtri, is con- 
ſtrued to imply a bold oppoſition to every eſtabliſhed 
opinion: and as there may be, what Lord Bacon 
happily terms, “a ſuperſtitious fear of ſuperſtition; 
there may alſo ſubſiſt a prejudice ſo ſtrong againſt 
ſuppoſed prejudice, as to become, with literary men, 
eſpecially of a metaphyſical turn, one great ſource of 

ſcepticiſm and infidelity. The imagination is ſtruck 
with novelty; it appears honourable to ſhake off vul- 
gar trammels ; and pride is gratified by the triumph 
over authority. The paſſions are thus engaged in 
the cauſe that is eſpouſed, whether it be of truth or 
of error; and even the ſingularity of any notion or 
principle, a circumſtance which ought to create 
doubt and heſitation, tends rather to ſtrengthen the 
conviction of its certainty. You will recolle& the 
the celebrated theorem of Mr. Hume, © that no 
< teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh a miracle, unleſs 
<« the teſtimony be of ſuch a kind, that its falſehood 
“ would be more miraculous than the fact it endea- 
« yours to eſtabliſh: and even in that caſe there is a 
* mutual deſtruction of arguments, and the ſuperior 
<« only gives us an aſſurance, ſuitable to that degree 
& of force which remains after deducting the in- 
„ ferior.” It appears by the correſpondence lately 
publiſhed between Mr. Hume and Dr. Campbell, 
that this theorem was fuggeſted by the following 
incident: * I was walking,“ ſays Mr. Hume, in 


the cloiſters of the Jeluits' college of La Fleche, (a 
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«town in which I paſſed two years of my youth,) 
& and was engaged in converſation with a Jeſuit of 
c ſome parts and learning, who was relating to me 
„and urging ſome nonſenſical miracle lately per- 
formed in their convent, which I was tempted to 
5 diſpute with him; and as my head was full of the 
topics of my Treatiſe upon Human Nature, which 
I was at that time compoſing, this argument im- 
* mediately occurred to me, and I thought it very 
e much gravelled my companion. But at laſt he 
„ obſerved to me, that it was impoſlible for that ar- 
gument to have any ſolidity, becauſe it operated 
„ equally againſt the Goſpel as the Catholic mi- 
racle; which obſervation I thought proper to 
admit as a ſuſſicient anſwer.““ Ir is probable that 
Mr. Hume had never, previouſly to this period, di- 
rected the attention of his mind to the evidences of 
Chriſtianity, or he muſt have ſeen the fallacy of an 
argument, that admits of ſuch eaſy confutation. But 
yielding to a ſudden and lively impreſſion, his imagi- 
nation became faſcinated with it; and he conceived, 
according to his own declaration, that he had made 
* a diſcovery, which, with the wife and learned, 
would be an everlaſting check to all kinds of ſuper- 
& ſtitious deluſion, and conſequently would be uſeful 
* as long as the world endures: for ſo long, he 
„ preſumes, will the accounts of miracles and pro- 
« digies be found in all hiſtory, ſacred and profane.“ 


ce 


* See Preface to Dr, Campbell's Diſſer. on Miracles, p. 22, zd edit. 
+ See Hume's Eſſay on Miracles, ſect. x. 
VOLs bs | * 
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He would not, therefore, ſuffer himſelf afterwards to 
give admiſſion to any reaſoning in oppoſition to it. 
Thus, in a letter to Dr. Blair, he ſtates, © I wiſh for 
< the future, whenever my good fortune throws me 
& in your way, that theſe topics ſhould be forborne 
ce between us. I have long ſince done with all en- 
e quiries upon ſuch ſubjects, and am become inca- 
e pable of inſtruction; though I know no one who 
ce js more capable of conveying it than yourſelf.”+ 
Yet Mr. Hume has acknowledged, „that there 
e may poſſibly be miracles, or violations of the uſual 
& courſe of nature, of ſuch a kind as to admit of 
proof from human teſtimony ;** though he denies at 


+ See Preface to Dr. CampbelPs Diſſertation on Miracles, p. 
22, third edition. 


It is recorded in Bofwell's Life of Dr. Johnſon, vol. i. p. 470, 
that © Mr. Hume owned to a clergyman, m the biſhopric of Dur- 
c“ ham, he had never read the New Teſtament wich attention.“ In 
the ſame work, vol. ii. p. 536, the affertion is repeated; and Dr. 
Johnſon ſubjoins, © here then was a man who had been at no pains 


« to inquire into the truth of religion; and who had continually 
„ turned his mind the other way.” 


Mr. Hume's fondneſs for his favourite argument appears in his 
application of it to the Poems of Offian. It is indeed ſtrange, 
*« (ſays he) that any man of ſenſe ſhould have imagined it poſſible, 
ce that above twenty thouſand verſes, along with numberlefs hiſto- 
* rical facts, could have been preſerved by oral tradition, during 
« fifty generations, by the rudeſt perhaps of all European nations, 
the moſt neceſhtous, the moſt turbulent, the moſt unſettled. 
«© Where a ſuppoſition is ſo contrary to common-ſenſe, any poſitive 
&« evidence of it ought not to be regarded. Men run with great 
« ayidicy to give their evidence in favour of what flatters their paſ- 
« ſions, and their natural prejudices. You are, therefore, over and 
te above indulgent to us in ſpeaking of the matter with heſitation,” 
See Gibbon's Memoirs, by Lord Sheffield. 
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the ſame time, with ſome inconſiſtency, © that a 
© miracle can ever be proved, ſo as to be the foun- 
« dation of a ſyſtem of religion.” Thus,“ ſays 
be, < ſuppoſe all authors in all languages agree, that 
« from the 1ſt of January, 1600, there was a total 
« darkneſs over the earth for eight days: ſuppoſe 
_ * that the tradition of this extraordinary event is ſtill 
e ſtrong and lively among the people; that all tra- 
«© yellers, who return from foreign countries, bring 
© as account of the ſame tradition, without the leaſt 
« variation or contradiction: it is evident that our 
e preſent philoſophers, inſtead of doubting the fact, 
&* ought to receive it as certain, and ought to ſearch 


& for the cauſes whence it might be derived. The 


“ decay, corruption, and diſſolution of nature is an 
* event rendered probable by ſo many analogies, 
« that any phenomenon, which ſeems to have a ten- 
&« dency towards that cataſtrc ph2, comes within the 
© reach of human teſtimony, if that teſtimony be 
< very extenſive and uniform.“ Now the corrup- 
tion of the moral world, to ſuch a degree as to en- 
danger its total extinction, is an event at leaſt equally 
probable with the caſe put by Mr. Hume, relative to 
the material world: and we know, from the moſt 
authentic records, that it actually took place at the 
Chriſtian æra. The reſtoration of mankind, there- 
fore, might be conſonant to the order of the divine 
government, furniſhing an occaſion worthy of the 
interpoſition of Providence: and the ſupernatural 


* Hume's Eſſay on Miracles. 
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powers given to our Lorp and his Apoſtles, the iu- 
ſtruments of its accompliſhment, were ſuch as reaſon 
fully juſtifies, becauſe neceſſary to excite attention to 
their miſſion, and to evince that it was from Gop, 
by diſplays of more than human agency, accompa- 
nied with more than human wiſdom and benevolence. 
That we have no dire& analogy, to confirm the teſti- 
monies adduced of theſe ſupernatural manifeſtations 
of power, cannot, with propriety, be alleged by Mr. 
Hume; who admits that an inhabitant of Sumatra 
may juſtly believe the converſion of fluid water into 
ſolid ice, on the evidence of eye- witneſſes, though 
contrary to his own invariable experience. For the 
fact implies that nature is placed in a ſituation quite 
unknown to him. A new experiment is made, witlt 
the reſult of which he is perſonally unacquainted. If 
he, then, be not to reject from ignorance a well. aſcer- 
tained fact, but to inquire into the cauſes of it; the 
ſame conduct is incumbent upon us reſpecting the 
origin of our religion, and the figns and wonders 
which accompanied its promulgation. 

Mr. Hume ſeems to aſcribe belief entirely to our 
experience of the truth of the teſtimony. But belief 
is a fundamental principle in human nature, of the 
molt extenſive importance, and manifeſts itſelf in the 
earlieſt periods. of life; being the neceſſary antecedent 
to knowledge, which may ſerve either to confirm or 
to reject it. This principle, however, (beneficial as its 
operation,) is often degenerates into credulity ; and 
our author well obſerves, that “ the wiſe lend an 
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& academic faith to every report, which favours the 
„ paſſions of the reporter, or in any way ſtrikes in 
„ with his inclinations and propenſities. For ſuck a 
© man, by the help of vanity and a heated imagi- 
“ nation, may firſt have made a convert of himſelf; 
and having entered ſeriouſly into the deluſion, will 
* not ſcruple to employ pious frauds in ſupport of 
„ what he deems a holy and meritorious cauſe.” * 
But may not the ſceptic or infidel, on ſimilar grounds, 
become the dupe of his own erroneous zeal, and 
conceive it lawful to propagate his doctrines by the 
arts of impoſition and deluſion? The Eſſay on Mi- 
racles certainly affords ſtrong reafons for this ſuppo- 
ſition, Some of theſe I have already pointed out; 
and they are ſtill more manifeſt in the hiſtorical ſtate- 
ments, by which the author has ſupported his fa- 
vourite opinions. I ſhall content myſelf with briefly 
ſhewing the fallacies of the firſt facts he has adduced; 
becauſe the books, to which he refers, being in every 
library, the paſſages in queſtion may be conſulted 
without difficulty. 

To ſubvert the credit of the teſtimonies, brought 
in ſupport of the miracles of CHRIST and his Apos- 
tles, Mr. Hume relates, from Tacitus, that Veſpaſian 
cured a blind man in Alexandria by means of his 
ſpittle, and one lame in the hand by the touch of 
his foot, in obedience to a viſion of the god Serapis, 
who had commanded thoſe perſons to have recourſe 
to him for their cure. In this ſtory, he ſays, © Every 


See Hume's Eſſay, vol. ii. p. 134. 
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& circumſtance ſeems to add weight to the evidence; 
& and might be diſplayed at large with all the force 
& of argument and eloquence. The gravity, ſolidity, 
& age, and prohity of Veſpaſian: the hiſtorian, a 
& contemporary writer, noted for candour and ve- 
& racity, the greateſt and moſt penetrating genius 
* perhaps of all antiquity, and ſo free from every 
& tendency to credulity, that he even lies under the 
& contrary imputation of atheiſm and profaneneſs: 
& the perſons, from whoſe authority he related the 
& miracle, of eſtabliſhed character for judgment and 
&* yeracity, as we may well preſume, eye. witneſſes 
5 of the fact, and confirming; this teſtimony after the 
% Flavian family was deſpoiled of the empire, and 
* could no longer give, any reward as the price of a 
& lie: to which if we add the public nature of the 
„facts, it will appear that no eyidence can well be 
* ſuppoſed ſtronger for ſo groſs and ſo palpable a 
t falſehood.” Suetonius, Mr. Hume ſubjoins in a 
note, gives nearly the ſame account with Tacitus, in 
his Life of Veſpaſian“ But according to this his- 
torian, Auctoritas et quaſi majeftas quadan, ut ſcilicet 
inopinato et adhuc novo principi decrat: hac quoque 
acceſſit. The partiſans, therefore, who ſupported 
his pretenfions, availed themſelves of ſuch artifices as 
were ſuited to the ſuperſtition of the age; and it is 
evident, that Veſpaſian himſelf was engaged in the plot 
of impoſition; for when he viſited the temple of Se- 
rapis, to conſult that god concerning the fate of the 


* Hume's Eſſay, vol. ii. p. 130. 
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empire, he commanded all men to retire, that he 
might, without fear of contradiction, pretend to have 
ſeen the apparition of Baſilides, then confined by 
ſickneſs at a conſiderable diſtance from Alexandria, 
whoſe name and preſence were to be alleged as the 
aſſurance of divine favour. The narrative of Ta- 
citus affords no reaſon even to conjecture that he 
gave credit to theſe miracles : they are recorded by 
him as political occurrences of the time, without 
quoting, as Mr. Hume aflerts, the authority of men 
of eſtabliſhed character for judgment and veracity, eyes 
_ witneſſes, it may be preſumed, of the fact. And the 
two contemporary hiſtorians, who have delivered 
theſe accounts vary eſſentially from each other: for 
Suetonius repreſents that the limb reſtored was the 
leg, and Tacitus the arm; a diſcrepancy which clearly 
ſhews that the teſtimony could not have been commu- 
nicated by eye-witnefles, The former, alſo, ſpeaks of 
the perſon, who was ſeen by Veſpaſian in the temple, 
as a freedman; the latter as a grandee of Egypt. 

Thus fallacious is Mr. Hume's attempt to give 
dignity, ſolemnity, and ſtrength of atteſtation to the 
alleged miracles of Veſpaſian; which being ſelected 
by him as the moſt ſtriking and authentic in profane 
hiſtory, we may regard as reflecting, by their futility, 
additional credit and luſtre on thoſe archetypes, of 
which they were evidently the counterfeits. 

The miraculous ſtory, quoted by Mr. Hume from 
the Memoirs of Cardinal De Retz, and the accounts 
which he has given of the cures wrought at the tomb 
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of Abbe Paris, have been very ably commented on 
and confuted by ſeveral diſtinguiſhed authors.* But 
Dr. Elrington, I think, has moſt fully ſhewn the 
author's ſpecious colourings and miſtatements ; and 
I ſhall here tranſcribe the general concluſions which 
he draws from his intereſting inveſtigation of this 
ſubject. In the ſmall collection of only nine cures 


(performed at the tomb of Abbe Paris) there 


„is not one that poſſeſſes the characteriſtics which 
& prove the interference of divine power; not one 
& jn which a diforder clearly beyond the influence 
* of the imagination was inſtantaneouſly and per- 
0 feftly removed: nay more, not one of any kind 
jn which health and ſtrength were completely and 
& at once reſtored; and are not. theſe facts which 
e I have now ſtated deciſive of the diſtinction be- 
© tween the Goſpel miracles, and thoſe boaſted 
& wonders which have been compared with them ? 
Po they not prove plainly how infinitely difficult it 
& is to carry an a pretence to miracles in ſuch a 
“ manner as ta avoid detection? 

gut do they not, it may be objected, prove alſo, 
how eaſily mankind may be impoſed upon, how 
S little human teſtimony deſerves to be relied upon, 
* when ſuch multitudes have folemnly given evidence 
<* tofalſhoods? And is not this the only point our ad- 
* yerſary undertook to prove? Yes, certainly; but he 
< has proved it in caſes in which no one entertained 


us Dr. Adams, Dr. Douglas, biſhop of Sarum, Dr. Fe 
Dr. P. y, Tr. Elrington, &c. &c. 
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tt a doubt about it. That where ignorance and ſu- 
_ © perſtition have prevailed; where intereſt excites to 
4 deceit, and power protects it from detection where 
few are willing to doubt, and where none can with 
« ſafety enquire; inſtances may occur in which the 
< artifices of men, who took advantage of theſe cir- 
* cumſtances, have ſucceſsfully impoſed upon the 
* multitude, needs not any laboured argument to 
% prove. But how is Chriſtianity affected by this? 
&« If an inſtance were produced in which miracles 
„ were ſucceſsfully pretended to among ſuch a peo- 
& ple as I have deſcribed, by perſons adverſe to their 
* ſuperſtitions, we then might admit the objection 
5* to have weight. | 

<« Jnſtead, therefore, of the evidences of Chriſti- 
, anity being weakened by the numerous hiſtories of 
& miracles which are boaſted by the votaries of every 
ce religion, they are in fact confirmed by them. For 
© amongſt all thoſe hiſtories, not one can be pro- 
* duced which does not diſfer from the narrative of 
e the Goſpels in circumſtances of the moſt decifive 
importance, in the nature of the evidence by which 
< 1t is ſupported, or of the facts it relates. If, there. 
© fore, we make experience the rule by which we 
e judge, we ſhall pronounce without heſitation that 
e ſome cauſe more than human operated at the pro- 
* mulgation of our religion; for what art is capable 
of effecting has been in innumerable inſtances tried, 
« and yet never have the events which accompanied 
that promulgation been imitated with ſucceſs. 
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* Detected in their infancy, or gradually ſinking into 
e oblivion, the counſels, and the works of men have 
been brought to nought ; whilſt the failure of every 
attempt which has been made againſt Chriſtianity, 
< proves that they who oppoſe it contend againſt 
G0.“ “ 

I have dwelt long on Mr. Hume's Eſſay concerning 
Miracles, becauſe I well know the impreſſion which it 
makes on the minds of young perſons; and recollect 
that at an early period of my own life, it ſtaggered for 
a while my faith in Chriſtianity, Indeed the influ- 
ence which this pleafing and ingenious writer has had 
over the opinions of mankind, not only on ſubjects of 
religion, but of ethics and politics, has been extenſive 
in a very remarkable degree. His principle of utility, 
which he makes the rule of moral duty, has obtained 
almoſt univerſal currency : firſt as enforced by himſelf; 
then as ſanctioned, though on different grounds, by 
Dr. Paley, under the denomination of expediency ; 
and afterwards as enlarged, and carried to all its ex- 
travagant and injurious conſequences by Mr. Godwin, 
in his Enquiry into Fu/tice.f The Hiſtory of Eng- 
land by Mr. Hume is fo interefting, philoſophical, 
and inſtructive, that it has nearly ſuperſeded every 


* Sce Elrington's Sermons, p. 241. 


+ The principle of general expediency, as the ſtandard of mora- 
I'ty, has been admirably inveſtigated by the Rev. Thomas Giſborne, 
M. A. whom I cannot mention but in terms of the moſt cordial 
elteem, reſpect, and friendſhip. His work is a model of contro- 
verſy; being at once diſtinguiſhed for candour, liberality, and force 
of argument. See Principles of Moral Philoſophy, 4th edit. 1798. 
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other; and has effected a conſiderable change in the 
public mind, with reſpect to various conſtitutional 
points of great importance. Vet this work has been 
ſhewn to abound in prejudiced and partial repre- 
ſentations.“ It ſyſtematically exaggerates the oppreſ- 
five government of the Tudors, to extenuate the 
arbitrary conduct of the Stuarts. And ſuch is the 
attachment of the author to his political hypotheſis, 
that in the Memoirs of his own Life, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf; “ I was fo little inclined to yield to 
ce the ſenſeleſs clamour of the Whigs, that in above 
e a hundred alterations, which farther ſtudy, read- 
<« ing, or reflection engaged me to make in the reigns 
« of the two firſt Stuarts, I have made all of them 
« invariably to the Tory fide.” This fact marks a 
pertmacious adherence to his prepoſſeſſions: for it 
is almoſt morally impoſſible, actuated as he was by 
the ſpirit of party, thar all his miſtakes ſhould have 
been confined to one ſide of a diſputed queſtion ; or 
have proved uniformly unjuſt to the cauſe he ſo 
warmly eſpouſed. 

The maxim of Cicero, © quis neſcit primam efje 
& hiſtoria legem, ne quid falſi dicere audeat, deinde 
& ne quid vri non audeat,”} is applicable to the 
polemic no leſs than to the hiſtorian. Bur in the 
inveſtigation or delivery of religious truth, though we 
ought to diveſt ourſelves as much as poſſible of every 
prepoſſeſſion, it is ſurely a reaſonable deference to the 


* See Towers's Remarks on Hume's Hiſtory 
+ Cicero de Oratore, lib. ii. 
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judgment of the public, concerning any opinion or 
doctrine, that we ſhould firſt examine with fairneſs 
and attention the arguments in its defence, before we 
ſet ourſelves in hoſtile oppoſition to it, or openly and 
boldly declare our full conviction of its falſhood.“ 
The ſincere lover of truth will purſue it with diligence, 
ſteadineſs, impartiality, and zeal tempered with mo- 
deration. He will adopt it with modeſty, with 
a due ſenſe of the imperfection of his own judgment, 
and with unfeigned candour towards thoſe who 
differ from him. He will communicate it without 
arrogance, and with that ſuavity which an earneſt 
deſire to inſure its favourable reception ought to 
dictate; whilſt at the fame time he will maintain it 
with all the firmneſs which ſincere belief inſpires and 
juſtifies. Biſhop Hoadley, in his Life of Dr. Clarke, 
when he recites the diſpute which ſubſiſted between 
that excellent divine and Dr. Waterland, on the 
ſubject of the Trinity, juſtly obſerves, © that fince men 
of ſuch thought and ſuch learning have ſhewn the 
4 world, in their example, how widely the moſt honeſt 
d enquirers after truth may differ upon ſuch ſubjects; 
it ſhould, methinks, abate our mutual cenſures, and 
<* alittle take off from our poſitiveneſs about the ne- 
© ceſſity of explaining in his or that one determinate 
* ſenſe the ancient paſſages relating to points of fo 
** ſublime a nature. f The acrimony manifeſted 
concerning ſubjects of more direct importance to the 


* See the Author's Moral and Literary Diſſertations 
See Biſhop Hoadley's Account of the Life of Dr. Clarke, p. 26. 
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virtue and happineſs of mankind would be greatly 
mollified, were we to conſider that the Deity equally 
ſuperintends the moral, intellectual, and phyſical 
world; and that He uniformly educes good from evil 
through the whole extent of his wife and benevolent 
adminiſtration. We ſhould thus learn to view error, 
not indeed with indifterence, but without malignity, 
as being the neceſſary precurſor of truth. Lord 
Verulam has obſerved, ** that even the ſchool which 
js moſt accuſed of atheiſm, doth moſt demonſtrate 
& religion; that is the ſchool of Leucippus, and 
„ Democritus, and Epicurus.”” Infidelity itſelf we 
might thus regard as capable of becoming ultimately 
the handmaid to Chriſtianity, according to the opi- 
nion of Sir Iſaac Newton, by extinguiſhing the ſpirit 
of ſuperſtition and perſecution, and furniſhing the 
means of re-eſtabliſhing the Goſpel inſtitution in its 
original beauty, ſimplicity, and purity. * 

If you engage in theological controverſy, I truſt 
you will never arfogate even the appearance of a claim 
to preſide over conſcience, however erroneous it may 
be; or aſſume any authority in ſpiritual matters, but 
what ariſes from the perſuaſive influence of ſuperior 
reaſon. A clergyman has peculiar motives to fet a 
guard upon his prejudices and his paſſions : for having 
ſtrong profeſſional intereſts and obligations, he is not 
only liable to be biaſſed, but unavoidably ſubjected to 

This obſervation of Sir I. Newton was made to Dr. Samuel 


Clarke, and communicated to him by Mr. Whiſton, who has related 
it in bis Eſſay on the Reyelations, p. 231, ſecond edit. 
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the ſuſpicion of being governed by them. It behoves 
him, therefore, to provoke no man to wrath by his 
mode of diſputation; but to conciliate good-will, by 
diſplaying the benignity and gentleneſs of Chriſtian 
toleration. I ſhall conclude with the ſage remarks 
olf Lord Verulam: “ Men ought to take heed of 
<« rending Gop's church by two kinds of controver- 
&« ſies: the one is, when the matter of the point con- 
« troverted is too {mall and light, not worth the heat 
and ſtrife about it, kindled only by contradiction; 
e the other is, when the matter of the point contro- 
« yerted is great, but is driven to an over- great ſub- 
* tilty and obſcurity, ſo that it becometh a thing 
rather ingenious than ſubſtantial. A man that is 
of judgment and underſtanding ſhall ſometimes hear 
„ignorant men differ, and know well within himſelf 
* that thoſe which ſo differ mean one thing, and yet 
they themſelves would never agree. And if it fo 
come to paſs, in that diſtance of judgment which is 
© between man and man; ſhall we not think that Gop 
„above, that knows the heart, doth not diſcern that 

6 frail men in ſome of their contradictions intend the 
* fame thing, and accepteth of both? 


COMMUNICATION TO THE SAME. 


Particular Providence.— Prayer. 


Tuar your late illneſs has increaſed your conviction 
of a governing Providence, is the ſalutary and natural 
influence of ſuch diſpenſations. They excite our 


* Sce Bacon's Eſſay on Unity in Religion. 
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{erious attention; they evince our entire dependence 
upon Gop; they call forth latent principles of duty 
aud reſignation; and they inſpire us with cordial 
gratitude for bleſſings we formerly overlooked, and 
for the removal of evils, the prefſure of which we 
have been taught to feel from painful experience. In 
ſuch operations, however, we ought not to preſume 
that there is any partial interpoſition of the Deity in 
our favour : it is a ſufficient privilege and comfort, 
that we are each of us the objects of his guardian 
care and unceaſing protection; that He loves and 
pities us as a father loves and pities his children; and 
that it accords perfectly with the general conſtitution 
of things to educe health from ſickneſs, and moral 
benefit from corporeal ſufferings. 

I am doubtful, but would expreſs my doubts with 
reverence and humility, whether on any occaſion it 
can be ſuppoſed, that Gop ſuſpends or changes that 
order, which his ſovereign power and unerring wis- 
dom have eſtabliſhed in his creation. Yet as moral 
and natural cauſes reciprocally influ-nce cach other, 
it may be conformable to this order tliat the former 
ſhould be adapted to the latter, ſo as to produce by 
their combination thoſe great and important events, 
which many writers have denominated particular pro- 
vidences. Thus, when the Prize of Orange eſcaped 
King James's fleet, and landed his troops in England, 
by a ſudden and favourable change of the wind, the 
change, I conceive, took place according to the uſual 
courſe of nature; but that the revolution to be ac- 
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compliſhed was included in the ſcheme of divine admi- 
niſtration, and every agent employed in it executed his 
province in the mode and preciſely in the time k own 
ta the Deity to coincide with the variations produced 
by the ordinary operations of nature, in the motions of 
tlie atmoſphere. Nor does this explanation involve 
in it the doctrine of fataliſin: for the preſcience of the 
Deity has no more influence over the operations of 
the human mind, than our knowledge of the uniform 
laws of nature affects the divine direction of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, or the flux and reflux 
of the tides. The knowledge of what is to come, 
abſtractedly conſidered, is as.devoid of energy as that 
of the events that are paſt.“ 

But particular changes in the ſtate of chings may, 
according to the immutable Jaws of Gop, be the 
reſult of concomitant changes. A ſick man labouring 
under pain of the head, oppreition of the præcordia, 
and all the anxieties of hypochondriaciſm, may, by a 
vigorous and virtuous effort of his mind, evinced 
perhaps by ſome pious expreſſion or ejuculation, derive 
almoſt inſtantaneous alleviation of his ſufferings; for 
the ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem often undergoes ſud- 
den changes from mental impreſſions. Under ſuch 


* The knowledge of Gop,“ ſays Archbiſhop King, © is very 
& different from the knowledge of man, which implies /acceior, 
and ſeeing objects one after another: but the exiſtence of the at- 
<« tributes of the Deity can haye no relation to time; for all things, 
« paſt, preſent, and to come, are all at once preſent to the Divine - 
„Mind.“ 
6 He fills his own eternal now ; 
And ſces our ages waſte,”*: =" WALLY 
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circumſtances the happy patient will exult in the 
goodneſs of his Gop, who has thus kindly liſtened 
to the fervour of his prayers. And he may juſtly 
indulge his gratitude; for it is to the goodneſs of 
God that we are indebted for a conſtitution ſo fa- 
vourable to our improvement in that virtue, which 
is eſſential to true felicity. In this ſenſe we may 
properly explain thoſe aſſurances in ſcripture, © Af, 
and it ſhall be given; ſeek, and you ſhall find; 
* knock, and it ſhall be opened unto you. 

There are few perfons, ſufficiently advanced in 
years, who-have not experienced eſcapes from immi- 
nent danger, and converſions of great apparent evils 
| into unexpected good. I ſhall briefly mention two 
occurrences of this nature in my own life, which now 
preſent themſelves to my recollection. Some time 
ago I had a profeſſional viſit to make to a lady, who 
reſided a few miles from Mancheſter. I called upon 
a medical friend, who was to accompany me. Juſt 
as he was ſtepping into my carriage, a gentleman 
accoſted him, and detained him in converſation about 
two minutes. We then proceeded; and on ap- 
proaching the bridge which had been recently erected 


over the river Irwell, we heard a dreadful craſh, pro- 


ceeding from the fall of the central arch. Had we 

not been interrupted in our courſe, by the ſeemingly 

caſual circumſtance of my companion's converſation 

with the gentleman who accoſted him, we ſhould pro- 

bably have reached the bridge, and been buried in 

its ruins. This was, doubtleſs, an occaſion for warm 
VOL, I. 2 
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emotions of gratitude to Heaven; but it would be pre- 
ſumption to aſcribe the event to a particular Provi- 
dence, or Divine interpoſition. ] was ſitting, when 
a boy, on the margin of a very deep pond, engaged 
in fiſhing. By the act of pulling out my watch I 
loſt my balance; and the ſtool on which I was placed 
having only three legs, I was precipitated headlong 
into the pond. How I eſcaped from drowning is 
inexplicable; for I could not then ſwim, and had no 
aſſiſtance. But the effect of the accident was highly 
falutary; for it was ſucceeded ' by a ſevere bilious 
vomiting, which cured me of a hectic fever and 
maraſmus, likely to prove fatal to me. In both theſe 
caſes the order of nature remained unchanged, and 
effects followed invariably their preciſe cauſes; yet. - 
the order itſelf was to me benign and merciful, and 
the proper ground of thankfulneſs and praiſe. In 
the concluſion which my much. reſpected friend Dr. 
Beattie draws from the following extraordinary fact, 
cannot acquieſce. As a gentleman was walking 
& acroſs the Dee, a few miles from Aberdeen, when 
„it was frozen, the ice gave way in the middle of 
5 the river, and down he funk; but kept himſelf 
e from being carried away in the current, by graſp- 
<< ing his gun which had fallen athwart the opening. 
A dog, who attended him, after many fruitleſs at- 
e tempts to reſcue his maſter, ran to a neighbouring 
< village, and took hold of the coat of the firſt perſon 
& he met. The man was alarmed, and would have 


* diſengaged himſelf; but the dog regarded him with 
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& a look ſo kind and ſo fignificant, and endeavoured 1 
& to pull him along with ſo gentle a violence, that he 
began to think there might be ſomething extraor- - 4 
& dinary in the caſe, and ſuffered himſelf to be con- } 
e ducted by the animal; who brought him to his = 
* maſter in time to ſave his life. Was there not | 
& here both memory and recollection, guided by 0 
experience, and by what in a human creature we | 
C ſhould not ſcruple to call good ſenſe? No: rather 
let us ſay that here was an interpoſition of Heaven; þ 
* who, having thought fit to employ the animal as | 
© an inſtrument of this deliverance, was pleaſed to 
« quality him for it by a ſupernatural impulſe. Here 
* certainly was an event ſo uncommon, that from | 
© the known qualities of a dog no perſon would have 
expected it; and I know not whether this animal 
© ever gave proof of extraordinary ſagacity in any 
* other inftance. N. B. The perſon thus preſerved, 
* whoſe name was Irvine, died about the year 1778. 
His ſtory has been much talked of in the neigh- 
* bourhood. I give it as it was told by himſelf to a N 
« relation of his, a gentleman of honour and learn- 4 
e ing, and my particular friend; from whom I had it, 

* and who read and approved of this account before 

e jt went to preſs.” * 

That in this narrative there may ſubſiſt ſome fallacy, | 
notwithſtanding the care taken to ſubſtantiate all the 
circumſtances of it, many will ſuppoſe, who know * | 
how ſtrongly the love of the marvellous is impreſſed ' | 


* See Beattic's Diſſertations Moral and Critical, p. 63, 4t0» 
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on the human mind. But allowing the whole rela- 
tion to be true, I ſhould fay with the poet, ſhall we 
b 7 : & FRY ; 


6 — Of Gow as of each other deem, 

&« Or his invariable acts deduce 

« From ſudden counſels tranſient as our own: 
Nor farther of his bounty, than the event 

& Which haply meets our loud and eager prayer, 
% Acknowledge; nor, beyond the drop minute 
“Which haply we have taſted, heed the ſource 
«© That flows for all, the fountain of his love?“ “ 


Such were the ſentiments which I entertained con- 
cerning a particular Providence, when the foregoing 
communication was tranſmitted (in 1793) to my ſon 
at St. Peterſburgh. But on a careful reviſion of 
what was then advanced, I am inclined to think that 
my views of this important do&rine were too limited 
to be ſtrictly conſonant either to the hiſtorical facts, 
or the repreſentations and injunctions relative to 
prayer contained in the ſacred ſcriptures. And if we 
admit the truth of revelation, the evidence which it 
delivers of the ſpecial interpoſition of Gop in the phy- 
ſical and mogal government of the world, muſt be 
deemed deciſive. Inſtead therefore of involving our- 
ſelves in the mazes of metaphyſical ſubtilty, let us 
direct our attention to the foundation of that inter- 
courſe with the Deity, which is at once the moſt in- 
tereſting duty and the nobleſt privilege of our nature. 

We are taught, that he who cometh to GopD muſt 
believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
who diligently ſeek him : that in Him we live, and 


* Akenſide's Pleaſures of Imagination, book ii. new part, I. 225. 
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move, and have our being: that as'a father pitieth bis 
children, fo the Loxp pitieth them that fear bim: that 
if we, being evil, know how to give good gifts to our 
children, how much more ſhall our Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that aſk him. For 
this thing, ſays St. Paul, I beſought the Loxp thrice 
that it might depart from me: and our Saviour is re- 
corded to have prayed the third time, ſaying the ſame 
words, O! my Father, if it be poſſible, let this cup 
paſs from me: nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt, Indeed the form of devotion which CHRIS 
recommended to his diſciples, affords the cleareſt 
proof that he regarded prayer as an acceptable and 
efficacious act. Nor is this ſuppoſition inconſiſtent 
with that immutability of the divine attributes, which 


is eſſential to their nature and perfection. The wis- 


dom, benevolence, and juſtice of the Deity are the 
ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever. But this un- 
changeableneſs implies that in their exerciſe they are 
always accommodated to the pureſt rectitude, and to 
the greateſt ſum of felicity: and thus a providence 
is eſtabliſhed, which diſcriminates between the virtu- 
- ous and the vicious; which adapts the propereſt 
means to the accompliſhment of the beſt ends, and 
regulates all things ſo as to work together for the 
higheſt good. To this ſuperintending direction a 
pious Chriſtian will look up, with humble confidence, 
for eaſe under ſuffering, for protection in danger, and 
* conſolation in ſorrow. If prayer were not enjoined 
as a duty, he would inſtinctively perform it as a refuge 


4 : 


3 
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for human infirmgity : and he may reaſonably pre- 
ſume that ſuch filial dependence will be indulgently 
accepted by his heayenly Father, who in his divine 
adminiſtration is characterized as being ever ready to 
bind up the broken in heart, to heal the wounded ſpirit, 
and to give good gifts to them that worthily 4ſ him, 


COMMUNICATIONS TO THE SAME. 


Education, Public and Private. 


I Regret our difference of opinion on the ſubject of 
education, but am happy to ſind you ſo ſteadily and 
affectionately intereſted in the tuition of your two 
younger brothers. In your caſe formerly, (and theirs 
is now nearly the ſame,) I am perſuaded that a large 
public ſchool would have proved injurious to your 
health, happineſs, and improvement. It becomes 
you therefore to appreciate duly the benefits you 
enjoyed in thoſe ſeveral points, from the inſtructions 
of a maſter peculiarly gified with a knowledge of the 
juvenile character; mild and affeftionate in his man- 
ners, yet firm and ſteady in his conduct, and more 
than ordinarily {kilful- in exerciſing and varying the 
direction of the mental powers. Your companions, 
alſo, were thoſe who were likely in future to enter 
with you into the active ſcenes of life; whoſe intereſts 
and purſuits were to be connected with your own, 
and with whom it was, conſequently, of the moſt 
importance to form carly habitudes of familiarity and 
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friendſhip. They were in number ſufficient for all 
the purpoſes of emulation and competition, of pas- 
time and agility: and it fortunately happened that 
they were in general boys of vivacity, genius, and 
good diſpoſitions. You will. permit me, I truſt, to 
add, what in the retroſpect will ever afford me 
conſcious ſatisfaction, that with ſcholaſtic tuition, pa- 
ternal and maternal inſtruction, a watchful guard over 
all your words and actions, an inſtant correction of 
every inordinate paſſion, and a ſolicitude for ſimpli- 
city, purity, and rectitude, in the inmoſt receſſes of 
your heart were aſſiduouſly combined. If you have 
done juſtice, as I hope and indeed am confident you 
have, to the culture beſtowed upon you in the ſtage 
of life to which I refer, I may without preſumption 
aſſert, that your attainments are far ſuperior to what 
you would have made, with your conſtitutionof mind, 
either at Eton ar Weſtminſter. In thoſe ſeminaries 
you might have acquired certain exterior accompliſh- 
ments, of which you now perhaps feel the want: bur 
human worth is to be eſtimated by moral and intel- 
lectual endowments, which may ſubſiſt in a high de- 
gree, though concealed by modeſty from the notice of 
the world. You urge that virtue conſiſts in action; 
and that whatever incites to action is favourable to it. 
Virtue conſiſts in rectitude of conduct, flowing from 
rectitude of principle. It is the habitual exertions of 
a mind impreſſed with the love of goodneſs, conſcious 
of the force of moral obligation, and fitted for the 
' paſſive no leſs than the active duties of life. We 


At 


- 
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mult look for it not merely in external conduct, but 
in the motives which govern it; and eſpecially in that 
diſcipline of the heart, which operates in ſecret as 
well as in public, and forms the true conſtituent of 
all that is amiable, as well as dignified, in the human 
character. Actions may be uſeful or ſplendid, yet 
devoid of moral worth, becauſe proceeding from ſel. 
fiſhneſs, pride, inordinate ambition, or vain-glory. 
In early education, the ſtricteſt attention is required 
to the eſtabliſhment of right principles, which may 
be conſidered at that period as the elements of virtue, 
But in a public ſeminary this can form no part of the 


| ſyſtem which is regularly purſued: and the juvenile 


mind muſt be left, in a great meaſure, to its antece- 
dent propenſities and habits; or committed to the 
caſual operation of ſchool ſociety, in which the for- 


ward and corrupt poſleſs more influence than the 
modeſt and the good. 


ce Now look on him whoſe very voice in tone 
«« Juſt echoes thine, whoſe features are thine own, 
« And ftroke his poliſh'd cheek, of pureſt red, 
& And lay thine hand upon his flaxen head, 
© And ſay, my boy, th' unwelcome hour is come, 
« When thou, tranſplanted from thy genial home, 
«© Muſt find a colder ſoil, and bleaker air, 
And truſt for ſafety to a ſtranger's care; 
« What character, what turn thou wilt aſſume 
« From conſtant converſe with I know not whom; 
* Who there will court thy friendſhip, with what views, 
& And, artleſs as thou art, whom thou wilt chooſe; 
Though much depends on what thy choice ſhall be, 
Is all chance medley, and unknown to me. 
_ *« Can'ſt thou, the tear juſt trembling on thy lids, 
* And while the dreadful riſque foreſeen forbids, 
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** Free too, and under no conſtraining force, 
«© Unleſs the ſway of cuſtom warp thy courſe, 
Lay ſuch a ſtake upon the loſing fide, 
Merely to gratify ſo blind a guide? 


„ *Tis not enough that Greek or Roman page, 

At ſtated hours, his freakiſh thoughts engage; 

. F'en in his paſtimes he requires a friend 

To warn, and teach him ſafely to unbend; 

« O''er all his pleaſures gently to preſide, 

„Watch his emotions, and controul their tide; 

“ And, levying thus, and with an eaſy ſway, 

* A tax of profit from his very play, 

T' impreſs a value, not to be eras'd, 

On moments ſquander'd elſe, and running all to waſtes 
« And ſeems it nothing in a father's eye, 

That unimprov'd thoſe many moments fly? 

« And is he well content his ſan ſhould find 

No nouriſhment to feed his growing mind, | 
But conjugated verbs, and nouns declin'd?* 


In Cowper's Tirocinium, from which theſe lines are 
extracted, you will find many excellent obſervations 
worthy of your ſerious attention. I would recommend 
alſo to your re- peruſal the admirable view which 
our friend Dr. Barnes has given, in the Mancheſter 
Society's Memoirs, of the comparative arguments in 
favoyr of public and private education.} The ſubject 
indeed is deeply intereſting, as it involves not only 
practical truth, but moral feelings, which have a direct 
reference to you as a ſon, and to me as a father. In 
your preſent ſituation, it muſt occaſionally fall to your 
lot to be conſulted on the deſignation of young men; 


* Cowper's Poems, vol. ii. p. 325 and 337. 


+ See Memoirs of the Literary and Philoſophical Society o 
Mancheſter, vol. ii. p. 1. | 
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and it behoves you to be qualified to offer advice, 
with a well-grounded confidence in the rectitude of 
your judgment. The acquiſition of health, ſtrength, 
knowledge, virtue, and happineſs, conſtitutes the pri- 
mary end of all ſcholaſtic inſtitutions; and that ſyſtem 
of diſcipline and inſtruction may be regarded as the 
beſt, which moſt completely enſures theſe attainments, 
with the feweſt exceptions, and in the greateſt variety 
of caſes. I have long conſidered large public ſchools 

as lotteries, furniſhing ſome dazzling prizes, but at- 
tended with general loſs. The reaſon of this ſeems 
to be, that youths who poſſeſs great ambition, united 
with great talents, experience in ſuch ſchools very 
powerful incentives to extraordinary exertions in the 
future proſpects and dignified witneſſes which they 
afford, circumſtances depreſſing to thoſe of a different 
turn of mind, Whereas private ſchools cheriſh mo- 
derate emulation, encourage mediocrity of talents, 
and thus are better fitted to exerciſe and improve the 
general ſcale of human intellect. I conceive it will 
be found, that of the number of men who have dis- 
tinguiſhed themfelves in the different walks of ſcience, 
the largeſt proportion conſiſts of thoſe who have been 
educated in private, or the leſs public ſeminaries. I 
could give a long liſt of names in proof of this poſi- 
tion, but ſhall content myſelf with mentioning Sir 
Ifaac Newton, Mr. Locke, Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Pope, 
Dr. Warburton, Dr. Middleton, Mr. James Harris, 
and the Lord-Chancellor Hardwicke. Grotius, in a 
letter to Iſaac Voſſius, ſtates his ſentiments on the edu- 
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cation of boys in the following terms: © I know,“ 
ſays he, © that young perſons learn only when they 
are together, and that their application is languid 
here there is no emulation. I am as little a friend 
<* to ſchools, where the maiter ſcarcely knows the 
* names of his ſcholars; where the number is ſo great 
that he cannot diſtribute his attention upon each 
& of them, whoſe compoſition requires a particular 
te attention.“ I ſhall conclude with a ſimilar obſers 
yation of Dr. Barnes, in the paper to which I have 
before referred. © The MIDDLE PLAN ſeems calcu- 
<« Jated to blend, in ſome degree, the advantages, and 
5e to divide the diſadvantages of both the other. By 
e enlarging a private ſchool, ſo as more nearly to 
<< approach a public one, you ſecure every deſirable 
* advantage for emulation. And by having no more 
pupils than can be under the continual inſpection 
** and management of the maſter, you provide for 
*© that peculiar and conſtant attention to every indi- 
* vidual, which is abſolutely neceſſary to his beſt 
improvement.“ 


MAXIMS, IRONICAL AND LU DICROUsS.“ 


To be exempt from faults, deprives a man of the 
merit of overcoming them. 

Overlook your own failings; be rigid towards the 
ſailings of others; for it is wiſer ta give indulgence 
to one fool than to many. 


* Continued from page 35, part I. 
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To be wiſer to-day than yeſterday, is the confeſſion 
of paſt ignorance or folly. 

A pure ſtream may diſcover mud at the bottom, 
but a muddy ſtream conceals it from our view. A 
muddy underſtanding, therefore, is better fitted than 
a clear one for the arts of life. 

Acquire the character of a wit, and you may be 

at liberty to play the fool, 
A blockhead may tell the truth, but a man of 
genius only ſhould preſume to lie: for original inven- 
tion is required in the firſt falſehood that is uttered, 
and twenty inventions afterwards to ſupport it. 

The boaſter has the merit of being laborious; for he 
muſt always take great pains to appear what he is not. 

By the degree of your vanity your underſtanding 
will be meafured; for every man has juft as much of 
the one as he is ſhort of the other. | 

Retire from the active ſcenes and duties of life, 
and thus fecure your innocence, even though it be at 
the expence of your virtue. 

Half the value of a ſecret conſiſts in the honour 
derived from the confidence repoſed in you: but of 
what avail is this honour, if it be unknown ? Divulge 
a ſecret, therefore, confidentially, and you will at once 
receive and confer honour. 

To do one thing, and think of another; or to do 
two things at once; may be regarded as marks of a 
fuperior compals of mind. 

If you with to blazon your virtues, ſtate them as 
infirmities af your nature, and lament the evils which 
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you experience from your too-eaſy diſpoſition, your 
{ſcrupulous honour, and old-faſhioned integrity. 

Homo ſum, humani nihil à me alienum puto. This 
maxim furniſhes an everlaſting apology for meddling 
in other men's affairs. 

ce Aſſume a virtue, if you have it not.“ 

Aſk for every thing, that you may get ſomething. 

Learn the art of ſmall talk, that is, to utter words 
without matter. It ſerves the ignorant as a ſubſtitute 
for what they cannot ſay, and men of knowledge for 
what they ſhould not fay. 

He is the moſt agreeable companion who can beſt 
be talked to; not he who can talk the beſt. To be 
a whetſtone to the knowledge of others ſhould be the 
ambition of him who is ſolicitous to pleaſe. For the 
art of pleaſing is to make thoſe with whom you con- 
verſe pleaſed with themſelves. 

If you would raiſe doubts concerning your veracity, 
confirm what you ſay by aſſeverations. 

It is meritorious to bear the misfortunes of a neigh- 
bour with the patience of a Chriſtian ; and beneficial 
to ſhew him your fortitude by forwardneſs to give 
him advice and conſolation. 


To err in ſmall things is, alas! my fate. 
Note. well the anſwer—You're exact in great.“ 


« As proof that you poſſeſs much wit, 
Be very ſhy of uſing it.“ 


« On every ſubje& ſtil! diſpute, 
«« Confute, change fides, again confute.” 
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c Make true and falſe, unjuſt and juſt 
Of no uſe, but to be —_ 


„ Oaths are but words, and words but wind: 
« Too feeble inſtruments to bind.“ 


5 Oaths were not purpos'd, more than law, 
« To keep the good and juſt in awe.” 


« Truth is all precious and divine, 
* Too rich a pearl for carnal ſwine.” 


* Honour is like that glaſſy bubble, 

That finds philoſophers ſuch trouble, | 

© Whoſe leaſt part crack'd, the whole does flu, 
« And wits are crack'd to find out why.” 


Experience gives wiſdom; and the indiſcreet liave 
the largeſt opportunities of acquiring it. 

Heavy indeed are the taxes of the ſtate: but we 
are all taxed twice as much by our idleneſs, three 
e times as much by our pride, and four times as 
much by our folly,” 

Why ſhould you fet a value on life, ſince you 

fquander time of which it is compoſed? 
A ſleeping fox catches no poultry. There will 
© be ſleeping enough in the Pe, 2s poor Richard 
* favs.” | =. . 

“ Loſt time is never found again; and what WE 
call time enough, always proves little enough.“ 

Lsazineſs travels ſo ſlowly, that poverty ſoon 
ce overtakes her“ “ 

He that lives upon hope will die faſting.“ 

In the affairs of this world, men are ſaved not 
by faith, but by the want of it.“ 
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We love our prejudices, ſays an eloquent political 
writer, becauſe they are prejudices: we ſhould, there- 
fore, hate what reaſon approves, becauſe it is rational. 

The proverb ſays, every thing has two handles. 
Be ſure always to lay hold of the one which beſt ſuits 
your preſent purpoſe. 

When your advice is aſked on any difficult ques- 
tion, you will acquire the character of a wiſe man, if 
you avoid a direct anſwer, and ſhelter your ignorance 
under the ſage obſervation of Sir Roger de Coverly, 
c that much may be ſaid on both ſides.“ 

If all be well that ends well, the event conſecrates 
the means. - 

Think twice before you ſpeak once; that is, make 
pauſes in your converſation; uſe expletives to allow 
time for reflection; knit your brows, and aſſume the 
air of pondering; then utter your wiſe ſaw, and you 
will paſs in the world for a Solomon. 

Never give the reaſon why, when you expreſs your 
preference or averſiou 

6 do not like you, Doctor Fell, 
« The reaſon why I cannot tell; 


“But this I know full well, 
« I do not like you, Doſtor Fell.” 


Major ęſt ille qui judicium ab/tulit, quam qui meruit. 
From this maxim of Quintilian we may infer, that it 
is the glory of the orator, the advocate, the preacher, 
and the free-thinker, to perplex the truth, and'to dis- 
play his ſkill in making the worſe appear the better 


reaſon. 
| 
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Since the union of divinity and humanity is alleged 
to be the great article of our religion, it is odd, ſays 
Dean Swift, to ſee ſ me clergymen, when they write 
of divinity, totally devoid of humanity. | 

** Church-yards are dormitories of the dead, and 
= churches are often dormitories of the living.“ 


P/ETY THE CONSUMMATION: OF MORALITY. 


A ND when all things fhall be ſubdued unto him, 
then ſhall the Son alſo be ſubjef- unto him that put al! 
things under him, that God MAY BE ALL IN ALL— 
1 Cor. xv. 28. Theſe words afford an awful and 
ſublime view of the final conſummation of all things : 
and though no language, however energetic or dig- 
nified, can give us adequate conceptions of the coun- 
ſels of the ALmicuTy; yet the great ſcheme of 
divine wiſdom and goodneſs, we are affured by the 
inſpired Apoſtle, is carrying on with a ſteady and 
uniform progreſs. . The end cometh when the kingdom 
ſhall be delivered up to the Father, and all rule, and 
all authority, and power ſoall be. put drown; that Gop 
may be all in all. It is the q wilege an&the glory of 
our nature, that we are formed with capacities for 
the knowledge and love of i its great and benevolent 
Author. Limited as this knowledge and love may 
be, in the preſent infancy of our exiſtence, the uni- 
verſal and ſpiritual dominion of Gop, which St. Paul 
hath announced, implies their future exaltation; and 
that in the exerciſe and improvement of our intel- 
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lectual and moral faculties, we ſhall ever be ap- 
proaching to, though ever infinitely diſtant from, the 
Fountain of af excellence. To co-operate with di- 
vine wiſdom and power, and to accelerate the com- 
plete ſubjection of our ſouls to the government of 
God, conſtitutes our duty and our higheſt intereſt, 
The duty emers into every relation which we ſuſtain 
in the preſent life; and will be our ſupreme and 
everlaſting good in that which is to come. Permit 
me, therefore, to call your ſerious attention to this 
momentous ſubject; that we may trace the divinity 

within us, and diſcover our intimate union with him, 
in all the moral dependencies and connections of our 
nature. Morality is the government, culture, and 
right direction of the faculties, paſſions, and affections 
of the human mind. That Gop may be all in all, He 
mult become their primary object; and I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew that piety is the conſummation of 
morality, by conſidering, | 

1ſt, Its connection with, and influence on, ſo- 
cial; and, 

2dly, On the perſonal virtues of mankind. 

When the Phariſee tempted our Saviour, inquiring 
of him, Which is the great commandment in the law? 
Fzsus ſaid unto him, thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
Gop, with all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the firſt and great com- 
mandment. And the ſecond is like unto it. Thou ſhalt 
love thy neighbour as thyſelf, We have here the au- 
thority of our divine Maſter, for the ſtri& coincidence 
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of the love of man with the love of Gop. And if 
we view the Deity as the parent of @urſelves, and of 
all the inhabitants of this world, and feel towards 
Him filial veneration and attachment; we are neceſſa- 
rily incited to regard the whole human race as bre- 
thren, to cheriſh benevolence towards them, and to 
co-operate with our common Father in the exerciſe 
of beneficence and good-will. Piety thus forms the 
conſtituent of all the generous and tender charities of 
the human heart. It moves us to mourn with thoſe 
that mourn, and to rejoice with thoſe that rejoice. It 
ſaſpends anger, mollifies reſentment, and diſpoſes to 
complete forgiveneſs. Awfully ſenſible of the great- 
neſs and of the perfection of the Deity, and of our 
own imbecility and guilt, we look up to Him for ten- 
derneſs towards our infirmity, and for the pardon of 
our fins. And as our fellow-creatures are in circum- 
ſtances preciſely fimilar, we intuitively deduce, from 
ſuch reflection, the obligation of indulgence to them, 
and the duties of forbearance and long-ſuffering : 
and thus we ſupplicate the Father of all 10 forgive 
us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive his children, and our 
brethren, their treſpaſſes againſt us. 

When we contemplate in the Deity the ſublime 
attribute of jus rio, as diſplayed towards all the 
ſubjects of his government, we derive, from this con- 
ſideration, the cleareſt knowledge of its nature and 
univerſality, the pureſt regard to it, and the ſtrongeſt 
conviction of its moral obligation. To render to 
every one his due, is the law of juſtice, ſimple in 
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its import, equally binding on all, and without limi- 
tation, either of time or place. The providence of 
God is one uniform diſplay of it; and though his 
ways are not our ways, nor his thoughts our thoughts, 
ſo that we cannot always trace the abſolute equity of 
his adminiſtrations; yet we are aſſured, both from 
reaſon and ſcripture, that the Loxd is righteous in all 
his ways, and holy in all his works. Impreſſed with 
this conviction, and elevated in our views of the 
divine attribute of juſtice, a ſuperiority is formed to 
every temptation to fraud, perfidy, extortion, and 
violence. Magiſtrates will be, without partiality, a 
terror to evil doers, and a praiſe and protection to 
them that do well, Maſters will impoſe no unne- 
ceſſary burthens on their ſervants, and give unto them 
the retribution which is due: and ſervants will honour 
and obey their maſters, not with eye-ſervice, but in 
ſingleneſs of heart, with good-will, doing ſervice as 
to the Lozp, and not lo man, In commerce, the evan- 
gelical rule will be ſtrictly obſerved; and men in all 
their dealings will do unto others, as they would that 
others ſhould do unto them. Even towards the 
brute creation the juſtice of the divine government, 
when deeply impreſſed upon our minds, will power- 
fully and ſteadily influence our conduct. We ſhall 
regard them as nature's commoners, and thus hold- 
ing a ſacred title to the common gifts of heaven. We 
{hall treat them neither with caprice nor cruelty; we 


ſhall uſe without abuſing them; and we ſhall feed 
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ſuch as have been domeſticated for our benefit with 
food convenient for them; remembering the injune- 
tion of God himſelf, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn. - 

But GoopNess is that attribute of the Deity, 
which particularly excites our love. All the order 
and harmony that we behold in the creation; all the 
felicity of the various ranks of beings in the univerſe; 
and all the benefits and privileges which we our- 
ſelves enjoy; are the gifts of his bounty. In the 
contemplation of ſuch extenſive beneficence, we ſym- 
pathize and exult with all animated nature; and our 
minds glow with devout - gratitude for our ample 
participation in ſuch diffuſive liberality. When the 
heart is in this ſacred frame, the apoſtolical prediction 
is fulfilled, and Godin us is all in all. Pride, envy, 
malice, and revenge cannot ſubſiſt under ſuch divine 
influences; and all the ſympathetic aſſections will 
expand and flouriſh in full vigour. Ir is a law of 
the human conſtitution, that by meditating upon we 
love, and by loving we aſſimilate excellence to our 
own nature. This may in ſome reſpects be true, 
even when applied to thoſe moral attributes of Gov, 
which are leaſt the objects of imitation. And when 
we view Him as a Being without variableneſs or ſhadow 
of turning, the divine IMMUTABILITY prompts to ſtea- 
dineſs in our religious purpoſes, and to perſeverance in 
the practice of every duty. The sPIRITUALITY of 
Gop, in like manner, impels us to offer to Him, not 
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the incenſe of the lips, but of the heart; to devote 
our whole ſouls to Him; and to worſhip the Father 
of Spirits in ſpirit and in truth. 

The limits preſcribed to a diſcourſe | from the pul- 
pit will not permit me to expatiate on theſe inſtruc. 
tive and ſacred topics; and I mult ſatisfy myſelf with 
having thus briefly ſuggeſted them to your conſider- 
ation, I ſhall therefore proceed to the ſecond head, 
deduced from my text, viz. 

That the complete ſpiritual dominion of Gop in- 
volves in it the perfection of all our perſonal endow- 
ments and virtues. He that cometh to Gor muſt finſt 
believe that He is, and that He is the rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek Him. But faith implies know- 
| ledge, and the great ſources of knowledge are the 
works and the word of God. The ſtudy of theſe, 
therefore, is indiſpenſably connected with genuine 
piety. On every part of nature the character of 
the Deity is deeply inſcribed. If we look into our. 
ſelves, it will be found that we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made; and if we contemplate the world 
around us, we ſhall behold on all ſides the moſt 
ſtriking manifeſtations of wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs. Every new diſcovery opens farther views; and 
the acquiſitions which we thus make to our ſtock of 
ſcience are unbounded, becauſe conſiſting of truths 
multiplied in their relations, and capable of abſtrac- 
tion, diviſion, and compoſition, to an indefinite extent. 
The links of this vaſt chain terminate in Gop; and 


he who is Beſt qualified to trace them theough all 
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their dependencies, will moſt devoutly adore that 
Being, who is the Caufe of cauſes, the fit and the 
laſt, the Alpha and Omega of the univerfe. The 
holy ſcriptures ſpeak the fame language as the book 
of nature; and in terms which, though they exalt 
our conceptions, are yet clear and intelligible to the 
humbleſt and leaſt cultivated minds. By the word of 
the Lord were the beavens made, and all the hoſt of 
them by the breath of his mouth. The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament fheweth his handy- 
<vork. Great and marvellous are thy ways, Loxp GO 
Almighty! Thou art worthy to receive glory, honour, 
and power ;' for thou haſt created all things, and for 
thy pleaſure they are and were created. 

A rational faith in Gop is pious truſt and conſi- 
dence in his divine providence, reſignation to his 
will, and fortitude in the performance of duty, He, 
who is omnifcient, muſt know what is the higheſt in- 
tereſt of his creatures; He, who is omnipotent, can 
be fubject to no impediment or controul; and He, the 
effence of whole nature is goodneſs, muſt be ever 
diſpoſed to advance and perfect univerſal felicity. 
The apparent evils of life would entirely vaniſh, 
could we regard them, with full conviction, as the 
diſpenſations of our father. But in this imperfect 
ſtate we cannot diveſt ourſelves of human infirmity, 
Submiſſion, indeed, implies ſuffering; and antece- 
dently to reſignation we muſt feel the chaſtening hand 
of God. Our bleſſed Saviour, under the proſpect 
of an ↄgonizing death, prayed to his Father to re- 
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move the cup from him, thus evincing a full ſenſe of 
its bitterneſs and woe: but he inſtantly and devoutly 
adds, nevertheleſs not my will but thine be done. 
Actuated by the like piety, in loſſes, ſickneſs, and 
pain, we ſhall be enabled to kiſs the rod, and ſupport 
ourſelves with patience, and even cheerfulneſs, under 
every tribulation. 

But true piety implies active as well as paſſive forti- 
tude, Human life is a warfare; and we are called, 
by the providence of Gop, to trials and exertions 
which involve in them difficulty, pain, and danger. 
Solicitous to obtain the favour and confiding in the 
protection of our Maker, we are elevated above de- 
grading fears, and magnanimous in every good work. 
Thus in the cauſe of our families, of our friends, of 
our country, and of mankind, we become diſpoſed 
and even zealous to ſacrifice eaſe, fortune, and life 
itlelt. For the eyes of the Lozp are upon them that 
love Him; He is their mighty protector, and ſtrong ſtay. 
Look at the generations of old, and ſee, did ever any 
truſt in the Loxp, and was confounded? Or whom 
did He ever deſpiſe that called upon Him? Though 
1 walk through the valley of the ſhadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for T hou art with me; thy rod and 
thy ſtaff comfort me. 

A mind fortified with ſuch holy reſolutions, and 
ſublime in its conceptions of Gop and of moral ex- 
cellence, can be ſubject neither to impurity, intem- 
perance, pride, nor covetouſneſs. Senſual indulgencies 
are held in the loweſt eſtimation, where true dignity 
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of character ſubſiſts. They are ſubordinate to all 
other enjoyments; and connect humanity with the 
brutes, and not with heaven. Pride is ſo oppoſite 
to the meekneſs of a devotional ſpirit, aſpiring to- 
wards perfection, yet conſcious of imbecility and 
guilt, that they can never harmonize together. And 
avarice, in proportion as it prevails, excludes every 
other principle of action; it puts ſordid means for 
a noble end, purſues the ſhadow for the ſubſtance, 
and exalts mammon above Gop. Two fuch maſters 
no man can ſerve; for either he ill hate the one, and 
love the other; or he will hold to the one, and de- 
ſpiſe the other. 

I have thus endeavoured, with a brevity perhaps 
hardly juſtifiable on ſo momentous a ſubjeR, to illus- 
trate, and to apply to our edification, the prediction 
delivered in my text. That Gop May BE ALL IN 
ALL, in the true ſpiritual ſenſe of the Apoſtle, is a 
conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed: and it is our 
privilege and felicity, as rational, moral, and immortal 
beings, that we are formed to participate in its ac- 
compliſhment. The world is a ſchool of inſtruction 
in wiſdom, and of diſcipline in virtue: and its bu- 
ſineſs, cares, ſufferings, and even pleaſures, are leſſons 
of Divine Providence; which, if rightly improved, 
will enlarge our faculties, expand our affections, and 
train us to the love and imitation of our Heavenly 
Preceptor, Judge, and Father. Let us ſtudy to im- 
preſs this devout ſentiment on our hearts; and to 
make it our governing principle of action. It will 
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at once animate and ſweeten life; will ſupport us 
under all its viciſſitudes; and bring us to the cloſe of 
it with ſerenity and holy joy; enabling us at the ſo- 
lemn hour of diſſolution, to ſay with St. Paul, I have 
fought a good fight, I have finiſhed my courſe ; I have 
kept the faith: Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteouſneſs, which the Loxd, the righteous 
judge ſhall give me at that day; and not to me only; 
but to all them alſo, wwho love his appearing. O death! 
where is thy ſting? O grave! where is thy victory? 
The /iing of death is fin; and the ſtrength of fin is 
the law. But thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Fesus Currsr. Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye fledſaſt, immoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Loxp, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lop. 


— 


THE END, 
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